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ISCIPLINE—in the army or out of it— 

teaches men, among other things, to take 

good care of themselves. Even in smoking, 

men are coming more and more to apply this 
common-sense standard. 

One indication of this is the growing popu- 


PAINTED FOR LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO, 


larity of a. common-sense cigarette, such as 
Fatima. For, not only do Fatimas please the 
taste—there are other cigarettes of which this 
is true— but Fatimas’ delicately-balanced 
Turkish blend does not disturb, even should a 
man occasionally smoke more often than usual. 


Lggelte Myers Tobacco Ce. 


FATIMA 


A Sensible Cigarette 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY 
SILVER STATIONERY 


SINCE 1837- QUALITY 


EFFICIENT SERVICE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37 STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Hosiery 





qm) Irresistible is the lure of ‘Onyx’ Silk Hosiery which season after season, 


through its charm and beauty, appeals to all women whose aim is to 
‘secure perfect harmony of dress. 


Always of uniform excellence and correct in style “Onyx” offers an exten- 
sive selection in the newest colorings, ‘plain and fancy clockings, also lace 
ankle and all overs, of sheerest gauze and medium. weights adapted for 
state and formal use at popular prices. 


Sold at Good Shops Everywhere 


Emery & Beers Company Ine. 


Sole Owners of “Onyx” and Wholesale Distributors 


New York 
































-— Franklin Simon 8 Co, 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


THE ENLARGED MOURNING SHOP 


For Women and Misses, Is In a New Location 


on the Fifth Floor and Replete with 













Correct 
Mourning Apparel 


For Those who Wear 
Black or White 


DISTINCTIVE Apparel for every 
period of mourning, also smart 
accessories that portray every new 
Fashion in accord with the subdued 
note of refined mourning. 
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No. 730—Mourning Dinner Gown 





of dull beaded lustreless black crepe 
meteor combined with silk net; 
bodice and'side draped tunic of silk 
net designed with dull black beads 


and sequins; flowing net sleeves, 
crushed girdle 
of crepe meteor. 79.50 


No. 732—White or Black Mourning 
Gown of Georgette crepe, made over 
silk; graceful straight lines reveal 


the latest dictates of Fashion; rows - 


of tucks and self-covered buttons 
are a simple trimming, and impart 


a real charm 
to the dress. 59.50 

















No. 734—Dull Beaded Mourning 
Gown of black or white Georgette. 
Fashionably slender lines are 
achieved by graceful drapes and 
long dull beaded panels that extend 
ede —_ —- vest; 
aded collar, sas 
of black moire ribbon. 69.50 


732A — Drooping Brim Hat of 
white Georgette faced with white 


’ straw; long white veil. 25.00 


734A—Dull Black Straw Hat out- 
lined with white Georgette fold; 
long black Georgette veil. 24.50 
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“STANDARD” Postal =! 
Make Remarkable Record! 


Latest government figures, compiled ‘to 
Dec. 1, 1918, show that up to that date 
the six “STANDARD” postal-planes that 
carry the mail between New York and 
Washington, made over 400 service flights 
of which only nine were interrupted 
for any reason whatsoever. Six of these 
interruptions resulted in negligible de- 
lays, and the other three held up the 
mail for only an hour or two. 


This is a record for reliability of which 
the best train-service would be proud. 


For peace-time duty, as in war-time 
service, “STANDARD” Airplanes have 


proved their superiority. 





Member of Manufacturers’ 
Aircraft Association, Ine. 


ELIZABETH 
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4°. ANDOVER 
Box Check Pique 
- Buttons on Band 
Back 2%— 








o Bre ye” Back 24 
* (Sizes 12% ‘to 17%” is 





- PLYMOUTH 
‘Art Silk. Pique — 
Buttons on Band 
.Front 2% .- Back 1% 
Sizes 12% to 17 














BOARDMAN 
(Corded Poplin 
Buttons on Band 
Front 2% Back 1% 
Sizes 12 to 18 





tgng ~ SCOTDALE 

White : Crepe de Chine 
“Pie Tapes 2. * 

Front rt - “Back 1% 














FARMINGTON 
Art ig Brocade 
Tie Tapes 
Front 2% Back 2% 




















eS Sizes 12 to 17 


Pihom Cl steely Stu faa 
mae, |  Comforb ly Fibbin ng 
se Tie- Tapes. 
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| Geo. PB: Ide& Co, Makers 


_ Troy, N.Y. 





~ “OAKDALE. 
“Art Silk Jersey. 
Tie Tapes: *. 











“BAIRBANK 
Corded: Poplin 
: Tie Tapes: : 
Front 2% Back 1% 
'* Sizes.12 to 18 
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ELMORE \.. MONTCALM _ ' STONINGTON *#RREMONT" 











Fancy Art Silk “Mercerized epee Plain White Satin Fancy Striped Pique ~ 
Buttons on Band : Tie Tapes. Tie Tapes Buttons on Band - ttons on Band, 
ac 





Front 3% Back 1% . Front 3% Back. as _ Front 31% Back 1% Front 3% Back 1% 
a aarece. 12% to 17%. Sizes 12% to 17% ras ae Sizes 13 to Fen a Sizes. 13 to 17% 
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Jewelers ° 


Pearls - Diamonds - Jewelry 
Watches- Clocks ‘- Silver 
China - Glass - Stationery 


Satisfactory Selections 

May Be Made By Mail 

Thru Photographs Or From 

The Illustrated Hand Book 
Which Will Be Mailed Upon Request 


Philadelphia 
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FEMININE FINANCE 


“I can’t raise fifty dollars,—that’s all there is to that! 
I got a notice from my bank this morning that I had over- 
drawn!”’ 

“Well, try some other bank. They ¢an’t al] be overdrawn.” 


FOREIGN MATTER 


Looks Official Enough 
PuzzLep INcoME-Tax Orriciat—“And is the separation from your 
husband an official one?” 
Munition Kate—“I dunno about ‘official.’ All I knows is as when 
’e comes to our ’ouse we calls the police and they chucks ’im out.”— 
Punch. 


The Wrong Locality 
“Bill, when I told her I killed a German with one hand, she grabbed 
it and kissed it all over.” 
“Why didn’t y’ tell her you bit the blighter to death?’”—Sydney 
Bulletin. 


Squaring Accounts 
SHE—Doctor’s bills? Oh, my father’s a doctor, so I can be ill for 
nothing. 
Hr—My father’s a parson, so I can be good for nothing.—Sytiney 
Bulletin. 


Restraint 


THE NEw BoarpEr—‘‘Waiter, do you. call this stuff margarine or 
marjarine?”’ 

Mixe—“‘Sure, sorr, I’d be discharged if I called it anything but 
butther.”—The Australasian. 


The Colonel’s Lady 
THE CoLoneL—That confounded young ass, Captain Pacer, got a 
bit lively in the mess last night, and started boasting that he had kissed 
every officer’s wife in the battalion—bar one! 
His Wirre—Really! I wonder who she can be!—Saturday Journal. 


Running No Risks 


Sapre—“I’m ’avin’ a tooth out to-morrow!” 

Maccre—“Goin’ to ’ave gas?” 

Sapre—“I should think so!” You don’t get me sittin’ in the dark 
wiv no dentist!”—Saturday Journal. 





CAUSE AND EFFECT 


She: “Always the street car when we go out now! Be- 
fore we were married we rode in cabs.” 
e: “That’s the answer.” 
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Farry EnGuisH FurnilvReE 
AND OBJECTS OF ART 
ANTIQVE JAPESTRIES 
HANDWROVGHT REPRODUCTIONS 
—DECORATIONS~ 
FLOOR COVERINGS 


Fac-Simile of XVII Century 
English Dresser. 


Wa J.SLOANE 


FIFTH AVE & 47h ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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SUMMER 









15 EAST 52xp STREET 
NEW YORK 


214. BELLEVUE AVENUE 
NEWPORT 
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Foreign Matter 


(Continued from page 6) 


Vurra Deeficult 


Two old Scotsmen sat by the roadside, talking and puffing away 
merrily at their pipes. 

“There’s no muckle pleasure in smokin’, Sandy,” said Donald. 

“Hoo dae ye mak’ that oot?” questioned Sandy. 

“Weel,” said Donald, “ye see, if ye’re smokin’ yer ain ’bacca ye’re 
thinkin’ o’ the awfu’ expense, an’ if ye’re smokin’ some ither body’s, 
yer pipe’s ramm’t sae tight it winna draw.’ —Tit-Bits. 


Seeing the Whirl 


SarAH—She says she’s going to travel hundreds of miles on her 
honeymoon. 

JaneE—That’s easy for ’er; ’er chap runs a merry-go-round.—Tit- 
Bits. 


Take the Cash and Let the Credit Go! 


O. C. (presenting “Dooty”’ medal)—It gives me great pleasure, O’Con- 
nor, to pin this medal on your breast, and tell you that I am also 
placing twenty-five dollars to your credit in the bank. 

PrivaTE O’ConNor—Thank ye, sorr. But, sorr! 

O. C.—Yes? 

PrivATE O’Connor—I{ ye wouldn’t mind now, sorr, couldn’t ye 
pin the twenty-five dollars on me breast and put the medal in the 
bank?—Passing Show. 


Fresh Paint 


“Waiter,” he called, sniffing the air suspiciously, ‘never mind that 
order now, I can never eat when there’s a smell of fresh paint around.” 

“Tf you'll just wait a few minutes, sir,” replied the waiter, “them 
two young ladies will be going.” —Tit-Bits. 





Choir Didn’t Matter 


The late Lord Alverstone’s love of music made him for many years 
a member of the choir at Kensington parish church. A good many 
curious folk went to see the unusual spectacle of an attorney-general 
in a surplice, but were not always able to identify him. 

One of these visitors asked the verger which of the choirmen was the 
attorney-general and received the dignified reply: 

“That’s the vicar, them’s the curates, I’m the verger, and so long as 
the choir gives satisfaction it’s not my business to inquire into the 
antecedents of any of ’em.”—London Chronicle. 


























TWIN TROUBLES 


The Minister: Do you, Symphorosa, take Percival to be 
your wedded husband? 

The Bride: I do. But I want to be sure it’s Percival, 
and not Archie. 
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a EIGHT S 
WITH EIGHTY 
LESS PARTS 


OR the owner who considers his 

car something’ more than a mere 
conveyance, who demands that in color, 
line and appointments it reflect a patri- 
cian taste—the Apperson 8. Equipped 
with the powerful, economical Apper- 
son 8 motor—the 8 with 80 less parts. 


APPERSON BROTHERS AUTOMOBILE CO. 
Kokomo, Indiana 
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Banishing the Commonplace 





BE te who are distinguished for their . All the appointments show careful 
Owen Magnetic Motor Cars are strict __° selections—such as the silver hardware, the 
individualists, though not bizarre. lighting fixtures, the carpeting. 

Their town and ‘country houses, their The most casual observer knows instantly 
gardens, all their possessions are far from the that the owner is a person of faultless taste. 
commonplace. Just as The Owen banishes the common- 

_And so when it comes to a car, they place in appearance, so does it eliminate the 
insist on getting away from the monotonous. _ _ mechanical crudities of yesteryear. At the 
Up and down the Avenue, or at the Opera, touch of finger-tip this great car is in complete 
or at the Country Club—wherever the control—giant power leaps across an air 
world of fashion congregates—certain cars space from engine to wheels. No gear 
distinguish the vivid personalities from the shifting—no clanking noises—no jerks nor 
drab. lunges—just. a quiet, floating sensation, ‘en- 

Each Owen Magnetic expresses this idea tirely different! 
of unobtrusive elegance. Exterior andin- . Attractive brochure, adequately describ- 
terior colors and upholstering are decided © ing the Owen Magnetic, will be mailed 
upon by the owner. upon request. 


THE BAKER, RAUCH & LANG CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Also Builders of Rauch & Lang Electrics and Custom Coach Bodies of Quality 


Metropolitan Distributors 


OWEN MAGNETIC MOTOR SALES CORP. 
Broadway at 57th St., New York 
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Peace 
Clothes” 


A beautiful reproduction in colors 
of the original oil painting, suit- 
able for framing, can be had from 
our dealer in your town. 
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N this moment of laying aside the uniform there surges through the heart of the 
soldier emotions too deep for words. There are sorrows for departed comrades. 
There are memories of privation and danger. ‘There are joys of the home-coming. 
There are hopes for the days ahead. 
But no regret, however heavy—no ecstasy, however light—can weigh against the sweet 
thanksgiving of the mother’s heart and the veneration of the nation for him and for her. 


Sorivty Brand Clothes 


FOR YOUNG MEN AND MEN WHO STAY YOUNG 


ALFRED DECKER & COHN, Makers 
In Canada, SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES, Limited 
CHICAGO NEW YORK MONTREAL 

















SIVLEHEADQUARTERS ! 
re Society Brand Clothes 





This sign “édentifies the, ‘Style Headquarters” in your town. 
It’s the right store to go to for the smart things in men’s wear. 
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Fine litters 
of Peking- 
ese Pup- 
pies from 
Champion 
stock al- 
S : _ tae| ways for 
Lewa of don? vy eg © acca Bred sale 














| R.R. Station, Pelham Manor, N.Y. 
Warren & Jennings P. 0. Address, City Island, N. Y. 
Telephone 802 Westchester ————————_ 








Persian Kittens 
also Toy Pomeranians 


The Arcent Kennels 4 Id an international record 
for p:ize winning sto 


Exquisite nese ll ages and colors. Very 
hardy, adorable dispositions. No dealers. 





THE MISSES CHAMPION 
" Nor'hcote House, Grvmes Hill 

Argent Kennel Concord, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Winners Phone 1251 Tompkinsville 











BOSTON TERRIER SPECIALIST 


House raised puppies and grown dcgs of quality 
Pedigree and condition: guaranteed 
M. D. HILL 


59 East 34th Street Opposite Vanderbilt Hotel 
Phone, Vanderbilt 4297 

















. Pee Home ‘« wer 


Good nourishing food and 


fi Teaneck, New Jersey 
fs Teaneck Road Phone Hackensack 1137-W 


Hiustrated Booklet mmatled « on m request 





CHOW CHOWS 


Owing to removal, am offering my kennel of 
fourteen blue and black chows. Splendid stock. 
Puppies to two years old. 


SAMUEL B. COUGHLIN 


Edgewater Park 





New Jersey 






















“POLICE DOG. 


PUPPIES 
Our dogs have 
proven their quality 

On the bench 

In the field 

In the home 
Intelligence— Reliability 
MRS. L. F. WANNER 


MEADOWBROOK 
FARM 


h Hempstead, L. I., N.Y. 
e2 Lewanno Kennels, Reg. 














The DOG MART 
of 
VANITY FAIR 


has helped to sell dogs, ranging 
in price from $35.00 to $1,000.00 
and in so doing has _ brought 
pleasure and satisfaction to many 


homes. 


During the past few weeks more 
than five hundred people have 
written to the Dog Mart of Vanity 
Fair asking us to help them select 
a dog that would best suit their 
requirements, requesting the ad- 
dresses of kennels and a myriad 


of other things. 


These letters came from South 
America, France, England, Cuba, 
Mexico, Spain and from all over 
the United States. 


In every instance we have given 
the information desired promptly 
and correctly, and have referred 
the reader to the kennel which 


we knew could best serve him. 


If you wish a dog or desire any 
intormation regarding them, let us 
give you the benefit of our experi- 
ence. There is no charge for this 


service. 


THE DOG MART 
of Vanity Fair 


19 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 

















Beautiful Japanese Spaniels 
For Sale Pekingese and Pomeranians 
Imported, pedigreed and prize-winning § 
stock. Puppies from above dogs from 
$35 to $200; dogs shipped all over 
America. At Stud, Japanese Spaniels 
Wobi_ and Mikado, Pekingese Ti-Sing. 
a “> red, fee $10. 


A. M._ Chadurjian 
26 Siete Ave., Flatbush, Brooklyn, 
ew York Tele hone 6691 Flatbush 














RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 


The dog of kings and emperors. 

The aristocrat of the canine family. 

The most beautiful of all breeds. 
Pupples for Sale. Very reasonable. Exceptionally beautiful. 
Come from some of the greatest Champions in the country. 
No better blood to be had for any price. Write or call. 

DR. S. De SAYDA, College President 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 














The Best Collection of nis eset 
Spaniels in the World 


Twenty high-class puppies by prize- 
winning dogs; also several grown 
dogs. Correspondence a pleasure. 


MRS. S. H. LEONHARDT 
970 Boulevard Astoria, L. I. 











Bostons — Pekingese —Chows 


Pets; breeders and show specimens 


SUNNY HILL KENNELS 
34 Crane Street Caldwell, N. J. 














If You Want Stocky, 
Sturdy, Swagger Looking 


BOSTON TERRIERS ‘ 


then buy those raised on a Farm. 


Unlimited range over The Aynhoe 
Farms, puts the vigor and irrepres- 
sible snap in my dogs that is always 


appreciaied by thase that know. 


MRS. WM. ELLIS HAINES 
Pennsdale, Lycoming County, Penn, 


THE EVALO CHOWS 


OFFERS SOME 
EXCEPTIONAL CHOW PUPPIES 
FOR SALE 


MISS M. KUN 


Queens Boulevard, cor. Hancock, 
Phone 2288W Jamaica 

















Jamaica, L. I. 














- Chow Puppies 
A number of wonder- 
ful Chow Puppies for 
sale at the following 
prices: 


Females $75.00 
Males $100 & $125 


Sired by the famous Bergsusa. 
If you want one, act promptly. 


T. W. DOWNS 


on Merrick Rd. Springfield,L.1. 











Phone Springfield 1922 
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AIREDALE TERRIERS 


**The One Man Dog’’ 


An Airedale Terrier is the Dog Supreme 
for Companionship, for Watch Dog pur- 
poses, and Surpasses Every Other Dog on 
Earth as a Companion for Children. The 
all round dog of the times for city or coun- 
try, a Useful Canine Citizen. 


We offer country bred, farm raised pup- 
pies from registered thoroughbred stock; 
a full grown male, and a full grown female 
already served by a registered stud. 


PAIN) 









Puppies and Grown Dogs 
Best pedigreed stock in the country. 
“There is no dog like an Airedale.” Our 
prices are reasonable. Send for particu- 


lars. 

VALLEY FORGE AIREDALE KENNELS 
A. H. Crockett, Prop. 

Bridgeport Pennsylvania 
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Are you looking for a “SUPER-SCOTTIE”, 
or just a “dog”? Every one of our breeding 
specimens was imported from the leading kennels 
in Great Britain; selected for show winning qual- 
ity and “Royal Blood”! The proof of their per- 
fection in type is our show record:—the Open, 
(best of either sex), Hedgeley, and “Coat” tro- 
phies of the Scottish Terrier Club of America for 
1917; “Winners”, and the “Coat” trophy at West- 
minster, Feb. 1918, etc. Every mating is made 
only after considerable study, and the most typi- 
cal Scotties in America are used. Our sole aim is 
the perfection of our stock, and only the choicest 
puppies in a litter are reared. This scientific 
selection and rearing small litters gives each 
puppy a more robust constitution and every op- 
portunity to develop into a winning specimen. 
When you can buy a “Diehard” bred under 
these conditions at a reasonable price, why con- 
sider a plain “dog”? 
GLENMANOR KENNELS 
SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


The property of Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood Hall, Jr. 
Members of the Scottish Terrier Club of America 


22 Glen Road. Winchester, Mass. 
Tel. 199-M Winchester 








Illustrated Booklet and Price List Upon Request 


Vibert Airedale Farm, “" Weston, N. J. 


Largest exclusive Airedale farm in the world. 


Phone, Bound Brook, 397. 


HVAT UTTER ULUURUTELAL LLCO ECA 


‘*The Dog That Thinks’’ 


At Stud: International Champion Koote- 
nai Chinook, the only American Bred In- 
ternational Airedale Champion on Earth. 
Fee $25. Also puppies by this sire for sale. 


Prompt shipment. Safe delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

















AIREDALES | 


EASON’S Boarding Kennels 


Expert care given to all breeds of 


DOGS 





| DR. F. M. EASON, Highwood, N. J. 


Tel. call: day or night, Englewood 469 = Circular mailed onrequest 














RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 
Worthy of Un-Ordinary Ownership 


Folk who demand the best will find the borzoi of 
Gilmorelands always worthy of their interest. j. 


Only a few dogs are for sale. 


GILMORELANDS, FREDONIA, KANSAS 
KENNEL SECTION 


OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 
The 20th Century wh sw 
All-Round Dogs 7 
Choice Stock for Sale 
Six Famous Oorangs at Stud 


OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Airedale 
Terriers in the Wor 


Dept. O La Rue, Chio 


TA cal! 























IRISH WOLFHOUNDS 


The giant hound of the Gaels. Great size, magni- 
ficent appearance, adorable disposition. Another 
wonderful litter from my exquisite bitch, Edain 


ROBERT M. BARKER 
603 W. GENESEE ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 




















AIREDALE TERRIERS 


Champion Soudan Swiv- 
eller at Stud, fee $25.00. 
The Sire of Champion 
Abbey King  Nobbler, 
Champion Gold Heels, 
Champion Kirks Pa- 
, tricia. Puppies and grown 
ape «stock for sale. 


I SHIP ON APPROVAL 


BRAYVENT KENNELS 
233 CLARK ST., WESTFIELD, N. J. 
THOMAS. K. BRAY Phone 424 M Westfield 

















IRISH WOLFHOUNDS 
FROM CHAMPION STOCK 





aaa 9 


Jerico’s St. Patrick for Sale, $2,500 
Stud Fee, $50.00 


1 Male Puppy, 9 months old, by 

Ch. Jerico’s Ballaghboy...... $125.00 
1 Female Puppy, same litter.... $ 50.00 
1 Male Puppy, 6 months old.... $ 75.00 


JERICO KENNELS 
Mrs, J. A. Davis Syosset, L. I. 
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CAIRN TERR 


Make Ideal Pets 


Affectionate, Brave and 
Loyal, Splendid Watch- 
dogs, Fascinating Friends 


QUINNATISSET 


Mrs. Winans Burnett 








IERS 


They are Real Sports 


Recently Imported 
English Prize Winners 
Come and see them at the New York Show 


KENNELS 


Thompson, Connecticut 

















WAVING WILLOWS CHOWS 


Some Aristocratic Puppies of superior breeding 
for disposal— dark red, jet black and blue. 
At Stud — Six Registered and Winning 
Chows of Various Colors 
For Stud cards and particulars Address 
THE MISSES THOMPSON 


Grand Ave. - (Phone Englewood 1350) South Englewood, N. J. 


Sun ~ Nee . 20 minutes by motor from New York 








Sealyham ana Cairn Terriers 
WHY NOT 


Buy one of 
mine ? 


If you want 
a Puppy 





MRS. BYRON ROGERS 
Park Avenue Port Washington, i. I. 
Phone 238-R Port Washington 














Pei DOGS 


BELCARZA KENNELS 
J. Winthrop Tewksbury; Islip, Long Island 

















== YOU WILL LOVE == 
A POLICE DOG PUPPY 


¢ a4 





WHICH ONE WILL 
YOU HAVE ? 


Write now for descriptive literature 


PALISADE KENNELS - Box 21 ” 





East Killingly - »« » Connecticut 








my 
| 





POLICE DOGS 
GOOD ONES |— 
Imported Registered Stock | 


ANALOSTAN KENNELS 
Deerfield, Ill. and Annapolis, Md. 











ECKELHURST KENNELS 


Shepherd Dog Puppies 


MISS FRANCES CREVELING 
Member G. S. D. C. of A Franklin Park, N. J. 














St. Bernards 


Best possible pets for children. Aa 
Companions, also guards for the Jay 
home. Faithful and affectionate. ™ 

From best prize pedigreed strains. 


Also Collie Puppies 


White Star Kennels 
Phone, Long Branch 855-J, Long Branch, N.J. 











AT WOODSIDE, LONG ISLAND 
10 minutes from Pennsylvania station, 
7th Avenue and 33rd St. Conducted ex- 
clusively for boarders, Established 20 
years. Unsurpassed for pet and sporting 
dogs. Acres of exercising grounds with 
secure fencing. Health, Happiness assured. 
No sick dogs or young puppies taken. In- 
spection me Rg ?- _— 


HOME 
FOR 
DOGS 


The Kennels, Woodside, ‘tong island (near 
Woodside Station) - Phone 93 Newtown 














Teaneck Police Dog 
Kennels 


Breeders of Police, Red Cross 
and Army Dogs. Wonderful com- 
panions and protectors for chil- 
dren. Excellent selection of 
puppies. 

Teaneck Road 100. 











Phone Hackensack 1137-W 
Teaneck, New Jersey 
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Home of Bushmanor Kennels 


BUSHMANOR KENNELS 
| ¢ GREAT DANES | 







FAWNS P prety 
AND GROWN 
| BRINDLES 7 





FRANCIS X. BUSHMAN 


BUSHMANOR 
KENNELS 


RIDERWOOD MARYLAND 
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“Born in the Purple” 


GREYHOUNDS 


TRUE TO TYPE REGISTERED A. K. C. 


PUPPIES FOR SALE OF 
FLEET—Imported Dam of Ch. Lansdowne Sunflower. 
CH. FLEET WINGS—Imported Litter Sister of Ch. Lansdowne 
Sunflower. 
FINELY WROUGHT—Imported International Winner. 
AND OTHERS—Imported and American Bred. 


FIGHTING WARPLANE—Imported Blue and White, at Stud . . . . $25.00 
FARSIGHT—American Bred Brindle and White, at Stud . . . . . $25.00 


COLD SPRING FARM KENNELS 


OLIN FINNEY, Owner FRANK P. SMITH, Manager : 5 
BETHAYRES, PA. ‘Phnns Bethayres 16 Champion Fleetwings 















































Champion “Rosstor the De’il” 


owned and bred by 


ROSSTOR KENNELS 


Has won 7 breed 7 9 unclassified 
specials in N. Y. 1918 when a 
puppy. We ovcastonally have for sale 
puppies by “The De’il’” and his father 
“Ch, Clarke’s Hill Smoker.”’ For 
particulars address 


Robert Irvine,Mgr.,Hempstead,L.I., N.Y. 


P EKINGES E—Largest Kennel in America 


All ages and colors. Chiefly “Sleeve Dogs” and puppies. Champion bred. 


SOME AS LOW AS $25 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Shipped safely anywhere. Send for photographs and descriptions. 
MRS. H. A. BAXTER 


489 Fifth Avenue, New York Great Neck, L. 1. 
Telephone Vanderbilt 1236 Telephone Great Neck 418 
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WIRE HAIRED FOX TERRIERS | || cuows, pekincese, toy poMERANIANS 
Several Especially Attractive Puppies for Sale and OTHER TOY BREEDS 
also All of the best breeding 
De pane Am. ol ye ! tae. $300. This two year Splendid specimens. Moderate prices. 
old son o} idgeway Da: tiful little ch An ideal , 
companion and wed ae . head aloeuion ak, ei COL ats HE NRI N ip 




















On. Peytiltzeaen PRIDES HILL KENNELS - PRIDES CROSSING, MASS. 





SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES 


The smartest and cutest dogs on earth. 
Natural trick dogs and very comical. Just 
the thing for children; —— play- 
ful, and harmless asa kitten. Always full 
of Seer: ”* My puppies are not raised in a 

ard or crowded kennels, but on 





Grandson of Zyclone 


of Perchina 
2 ft. 9 inches high; 6 ft. from nose 
to tail. Fourteen months old. 
Is very fond of children and big pet. House- 


broken. Brought up in private house, not out- 
doors. Will sell cheap to good home in coun- 








re 
Erings: youa catalog oft these popular dogs. 


















































try. Make offer and describe home. IRE you perplexed Brock ways Kennels Baldwin, Kansas 
Mrs. Weil, 52 E. 75th St., N. Y. City. ri — duct ‘de d 1 
| to just what type Launwo Sees 
West Highland White Terriers of dog will suit Some excellent grown dogs for sale 
FOR SALE AND AT STUD , Write for Prices 
| ee apie your fancy or will best meet MRS. MARGARET P. AXTELL 
ighly Pedigreed Stoc your requirements ? If so 425 Boston Post Road, Port Chester, N. Y. 
| address, THE KNOLL, Florence, Mass. ; icra cc ine mien 
inane drop a line to the manager 
— Start the New Year Right— ne yi _ Mart who will SCOTTISH TERRIERS 
SELECT YOUR DOG = ae pe me Stud Make Beat 


Companions. 
Equally at Home 
in House and 
Stable, 


Walescott Kennels 
Bernardsville, N. J. 


‘ FROM securing just exactly the dog 


REUBEN CLARKE’S STOCK you want. This advice is 
“<Qut of High Rent free, of course, and we are 
Section.” The home very glad to render any 
of the good ones. p 

service whatever to our 


oS ee readers. A Dog is the only friend 


No. 2. Largest selection. b 
fous Gn Sopaet and ou can bu 
jude is sumotent a. x Vy 


: P We ship anywhere, also 

handle _ all thorough- 

breds om the veriest of toys to the gigantic St. 
Bernards. 


NEw YorRK KENNELS 
113 E. 9th Street, New York City 


Near Wanamaker’s Phone 5589 Stuy. 























THOROUGH-BRED 
WHITE COLLIES 


The Most Beautiful Dogs in 
Ramey World 


vad the He Home. Playmate 
for th ar Ghee Gomnan inion for the 
ands an Ideal Shepherd. 


SHOMONT KENNELS 
Box 574, Monticello, Iowa 
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- OU may keep a liveried chauffeur—or not as the case 

may be. But if you own a Mercer, you want to drive it 

yourself. There is something about the Mercer that 
impels you to take the wheel. 


It may be because the Mercer is a fast fine car made to 
give joy to the driver. It may be the simplicity of its 
mechanism with its mighty four-cylinder power plant. 


Anyway, the Mercer is distinctly an owner's car—the f 
kind of a car you like to have waiting for you at the 
curb in front of the office or at the country club. / 


The output is limited of course. To be sure of your 
Mercer, it is advisable to place your order now. 


Mercer Automobile Company & 
150 Whitehead Road 
Trenton, N. a 
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A Knave and a Pack of Queens 


Showing That, When the Deuces are Wild, the Kings Often Go Into the Discard 


O you remember Ouch, the gentle 
capital of Moronia? Do you re- 


member Ouch, with its broad, 
flowered streets, its shade trees and its 
public fountain? Do you remember the 
sleepy little inn under whose awning one 
could be exempt (oh, happy word) from 
the fierce mid-day sun, and pass deli- 
cious, drowsy hours sipping the quaint 
native wine of Moronia? 

Do you remember Charles, the tyranni- 
cal, cruel, vindictive monarch of Mo- 
ronia? Best of all, do you remember 
Désiré, the Crown Prince? Désiré, the 
toast of the ladies, the exquisite, charm- 
ing and polished heart of all Moronian 
society? Désiré, with his trim boater 
hat; his exquisite clothes and his Ma- 
lacca cane with its horn ferrule and plain 
gold band? Do you remember him pass- 
ing along the Rue Centrale, deftly flick- 
ing dandelions from his path with a 
nameless grace—and stirring the hearts 
of all the maidens in Moronia? 

Ouch still lies peacefully under the 
yellow sun. Its grassy banks still slope 
down to Zut, the sapphire river. But 
Charles, the cruel and tyrannical mon- 
arch of Moronia, is no more. 

It all came about through the Postmas- 
ter. Like many a small town in a more 
enlightened country, the postoffice in Mo- 
ronia was the connecting link between 
Ouch and the ouchside world. Here the 
good compéres would assemble and wait 
eagerly for their letters, seed catalogues, 
almanacks and news of the outside world. 
How the eyes of the compéres glistened 
when they heard news of the alien, outside 
lands; how their hearts longed to explore 
distant oceans, countries and towns. It was 
the same old quest of the unknown, the quest 
that had led good old Marco Polo to found 
the Meadowbrook Club. 

One day the news came to Ouch that there 
was a world war. Charles immediately de- 
clared Moronia neutral. Désiré also re- 
mained neutral—neutral to everything ex- 
cept the ladies. But, in the breasts of the 
Moronian people, an impulse, warlike and 
determined, seemed to stir. Every afternoon 
the boy scouts of Moronia drilled in the 
square by the public fountain. Every eve- 
ning, in the same place, the Royal Guard 
band of thirty-two graduated bazoos played 
“Over There.” Moronia’s motto soon be- 
came, “Down with the King.” 


ee passed however, and Moronia re- 
mained neutral. 

Meanwhile there were rumblings at the 
postoffice. Strange indeed was the news that 
the Postmaster gave out to the good com- 
peres. The Postmaster, who read the maga- 
zines of the far-off countries, before handing 
them on to the paid-up subscribers, was at 





PORTRAIT BY STO 


Désiré, the heir apparent of Moronia: Désiré, the 
“glass of fashion’; the ideal of the ladies; the heart 
of society; the charming, cultivated, magnetic, but— 
alas—weak and all too fragile Crown Prince. Read 
the Prince’s story and learn the true facts about 
how Kings are sometimes discarded or betrayed 


heart a Socialist. The news of red revolu- 
tions began to affect him. Like so many 
Germans and Russians he began to see red. 
He sought, secretly, to depose the King. 
With this end in view he organized the Mo- 
ronian compéres and peasants into a sort of 
Soviet, or Brotherhood. 

The Postmaster’s movement grew apace. 
For months, now, the people had felt their 
pulses beat in rhythm with the tramping 
feet of the Moronian boy scouts, and their 
hearts swell to the stirring music of the na- 
tional bazoo players. | They were only too 
ready for revolt. The Postmaster guessed 
that a spark was all that was needed. 

Eagerly the compéres listened to the Post- 
master. “Why,” he shouted to his audience, 
“should our King have a palace, and silver 
and jewelry? Why should Désiré, the 
Crown Prince, have a boater hat, and ex- 
quisite clothes, and a Malacca cane with a 
horn ferrule? We have no boater hats. We 
have no canes with horn ferrules. Is he 
better than we are? Simply because the 
women cry ‘bravo,’ he lifts his eyes, and 
gazes at them, and bows and smirks and 
smiles. Our King sleeps in a palace.” 

“Down with the King,” screamed the 
comperes. 

In time, rumors came to Charles, rumors 
telling him of the feeling of the com- 


peres and of the nightly harangues of 
the Postmaster which were becoming 
more and more violent in tone. 

The King was troubled. He meditated 
mightily. Then he rang for Désiré. 

“You have heard the rumors?” asked 
Charles. 

“Yes, Sire, I have heard the rumors, 
and I beseech you, for your safety’s sake, 
listen to me. Your sole danger is at 
night. You must use, as your bedcham- 
ber, the inside of your safety vault— 
where you keep your silverware and per- 
sonal jewelry. It has a time lock, which, 
every night, we shall set for eight-thirty 
the next day. Thus, and thus only will 
your majesty be safe in the long, long 
nights. And here, Sire, is a master key 
to the vault. It will open it at any time. 
It will always remain in my possession. 
Never, at night, will you be in danger.” 

That evening the news came to Ouch 
that, the world over, East and West, right 
and left, Kings were failing. 

That evening, too, at the postoffice, the 
Postniaster held his nightly harangue. 


“The King must go, mes fréres,” said 
he, ‘‘the King must go.” 
“But how?” the people asked. “How 


can we destroy him, so long as he sleeps 
in his safety vault.” 

“Leave that to me,” said the Postmaster, 
simply. “Meet me here, to-morrow morn- 
ing, and all will be well for the people.” 


HE next morning dawned. The crowd 
gathered around the postoffice, eager, ex- 
pectant, ready for any violence. 

“Mes fréres,” said the Postmaster, “it is 
done! I have killed the King.” 

“But how; but how?” screamed the ex- 
ultant throng. 

“I accomplished it—with the aid of the 
much-loved Désiré. I went to him. I of- 
fered him fifty dollars, a hundred dollars— 
any sum he could name—up to two. hun- 
dred—for the key to the safety vault. ‘No,’ 
he said, like the loyal son of the King that 
he undoubtedly is. ‘I am a gentleman. 
Money is nothing in my young life.’ Then 
I offered him treasures—motors, theatre 
tickets, golf balls. He was obdurate. He 
needed nothing that I could offer him. Then 
I played my last trump card. I asked him 
if he wished to shine in feminine society, to 
be still more fervently loved, and flirted 
with, by the ladies?” 

“‘ ‘What?’ he screamed out, trembling with 
excitement, ‘can you really do that?’ ” 

“beans 1s.” 

“But, Postmaster, what did you do then?” 
asked the compéeres. 

“Oh, that was simple enough,” said the 
Postmaster, ‘I offered to transfer to him his 
father’s ‘subscription to VANITY FAIR.” 

H. W. H. 
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Keep a Record of the Boys WhoWent 


iether they were clerks in your 
store, or employees in your factory, or 
members of your club, or pillars of your 
church: whether they were exalted in 
station or obscure; whether they fell 
in the performance of their high task, 
or lived to enjoy their honors, may we 
suggest that you erect some visible 
memorial to their fame as the homage 
of their friends 


WV Portfolio of 
Gorham fonor Sols 


free on re quest 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


FIFTH AVENUE at THIRTY~SIXTH STREET 
NEW YORK, 
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Georges Clemenceau, Premier of France 
A Portrait From Life by Albert Besnard 


This characteristic etching, by the first of living French painters, was completed in Paris in the late 
winter of 1917, just before M. and Mme. Besnard returned to occupy the then deserted Académie de 
France (Villa Médicis) in Rome, of which institution M. Besnard is still the distinguished head. 
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The Gentleman in War 


Something Wholly Incomprehensible to the Teutonic Mind 


HE war has turned out not to be a gentle- 
[sens war, says Veblen in his observa- 

tions on the excessive death rate among 
the British officers,—British gentlemen—for 
“it is a war in which all the specific traits of 
the well-bred and gently-minded man are a 
handicap, in which veracity, gallantry, hu- 
manity, liberality are conducive to nothing but 
defeat and humiliation.” 

The war, in one aspect, can be seen as a 
combat between the real gentleman of England 
and the sham nobleman of Germany. The 
gentleman is the type of manhood evolved by 
Anglo-Saxon ideals and culture, and his in- 
stincts have had a robust exegesis as the 
Knight, the Christian and the Sportsman. In 
Germany there is no national word for ‘‘gen- 
tleman”’, or for “character”, and once when 
Huber attempted to describe to his countrymen 
the gentleman of England, he accomplished it 
deftly with the words: “In Germany we have 
nothing of the kind.” 


T was because Germany failed to under- 
stand the attributes of the gentleman of 
England that she dared to spring the war upon 
the world with an attack upon the weak. In- 
stinctively the gentleman protects the weak. It 
seems that nature has done her bit to make the 
world safe for humanity by giving two instincts 
to animals and men: one to conquer, the other 
to protect. The Germans were specialized to 
conquer. Their Prussianization began with 
ambivalence. But the modellers who aimed 
to make a super-type out of plain Fritz, quite 
overlooked the sanifying principle of protection 
—as nature reveals it in care and chivalry 
for the weak—and so they evolved their Strong 
Man whose inhumanity has shocked all the 
simple peoples and fine gentlemen of the earth. 
The better instinct refined into what might 
be called a gift for mutuality distinguishes 
the gentleman. His honor consists in the frank 
acknowledgment of two sides to every ques- 
tion and in his readiness to see the fairness of 
a thing outside of himself. He can get under 
the other man’s skin, whether a white, yellow 
or black skin: to which delicate feat he owes 
his courtesy and his empire. His ambition is 
to be master of himself. Sensitive and alert 
to the enemy within himself, he is slow to 
look for the enemy beyond his castle-home or 
his frontiers;—one source of his “weakness” 
before the Hun’s attack upon the Hosts of the 
world. Weakness—by the blonde beast stand- 


‘her radiant sovereignty. 


By MARIAN COX 


ard, yet this type of mankind has won for 
Great Britain her far-flung empire and title 
of a Nation of Gentlemen. 


NE of the great gentlemen of England, 

King Edward VII, made secure for his 
country the leadership of the modern world 
through the tact and amplified humanism of 
his foreign diplomacy. As a contrast, the 
world-imperialist, William II, has lost to Ger- 
many all her former prestige and colonial pow- 
er, simply because he is no gentleman. 

William is the arrogant sham, the vulgar 
bully of the peacock Sieges Allee, from whom 
the naive and the worldly flee as from an 
exhibit of the “human nature” which violates 
one’s instinct for the decencies. Even the 
Herreros of Southwest Africa refused to ac- 
cept the German Emperor for the real thing, 
and after one of his attempts at Germanizing 
(“to introduce Christian customs and Chris- 
tian Morality among the negroes” as the Em- 
peror phrased it to the Reichstag) the Herreros 
revolted and massacred the German colonists 
while sparing the Boers and the English, their 
former masters. 

The English gentleman is a wholesome com- 
pound of the Norseman and the Puritan, sea- 
soned with much Attic salt. He has perfected 
his Anglican conscience and his Oxford man- 
ner, but he retains his vascular splendor of an 
outdoor animal. Nature is a religion to him 
but he treats her as he treats his Britannia and 
his Crown, things so intimately precious that 
he is a bit too free and easy with them. He is 
so sure of himself and so secure in his king- 
dom of brutes and gods, that he affects nothing 
except modesty. Sophisticated into simplicity, 
and scrupulously genuine, he is a queer mys- 
tery only because he is guided wholly by feel- 
ing, a secret he will never betray. It is his 
feeling for nature, his rapport with life, that 
makes the English gentleman the peerless 
thoroughbred with horses, dogs and less noble 
mammals, all of whom instinctively recognize 
in him their master—his own master—the 
omniscient one who protects as well as con- 
quers. He understands everything for every- 
thing is within him, outgrown or growing. 


OUR centuries too late, Imperial Germany 
started her aggressive Weltpolitik for the 
place in the sun which England has occupied 
since the sixteenth century, ripening lazily in 
It was all so easy 


for her, the flowing of life to Greater Britain, 
that she did not realize her own possessions 
nor construct a definite colonial policy until 
Lord Durham issued the Magna Charta of 
the Colonies in 1839. The American Revolu- 
tion—caused by the autocratic blundering of 
a German King, George III, on the En- 
glish throne—and the Industrial Revolution 
which democratized England as ‘The Work- 
shop of the World”—inspired the English to 
face and master the problem of their organic 
imperialism, which has established the Pax 
Britannica throughout a quarter of the globe. 
The Englishman awoke in the nineteenth 
century to find himself a world conqueror, the 
unself-conscious master—rather annoyed, if 
anything at the tremendous burden of four 
hundred millions of human beings of all races 
and stages and climes, dumped upon his shoul- 
ders. But responsibility ennobled him. En- 
gland, “Mother of Parliaments,” is also the 
mother of all modern humanitarian ideals, 





ys “é English conqueror comes into his own 
with power and finds a sporty pleasure in 
being generous and splendid to the fallen ene- 
my. With the Union Jack he plants the spirit 
of freedom and the courtesies of Fontenoy—and 
after that, he rests and is amused at the growth 
of Great Britain, whose guiding vision is the 
humanity that is above the nations. The 
English observe the punctilio of good-form 
with their polyglot peoples all over the world, 
and do not try to Anglicize them. In fact, 
variety in humanity is a spice to the good- 
nature of the Englishman who just happened 
to run across his vast empire through an ad- 
venturous curiosity to meet and understand 
the strange folk of this old pluralistic planet. 
Years ago, an American savant pointed out 
for the admiration of mankind how the English 
administered the code of every empire and 
race under their rule: “In Canada, old French 
law; in the Mauritius, the Code Napoleon; in 
the West Indies, the edicts of the Spanish 
Cortes; in the East Indies, the Laws of Menu; 
in the Isle of Man, of the Scandinavian Thing; 
at the Cape of Good Hope, of the Old Nether- 
lands, and in the Ionian Islands, the Pandects 
of Justinian.” 

This imperial policy of deference to the 
nature of the people they rule, is the secret 
of England’s success and unsought superiority. 
The English conqueror makes le beau geste 
of liberation to the (Continued on page 72) 
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George Washington in Paris 


An Exclusive Document, Just Discovered 


S a close student of American political his- 
tory, it is my pleasant duty to spread 
before the public gaze a most curious 
and absolutely unknown document which has 
just been brought to my attention. I refer to 
nothing less than a hitherto lost section of the 
diary of our own immortal George Washington. 
Delvers into the archives of Colonial Ameri- 
cana are doubtless familiar with the interesting 
hiatus which occurs in the painstaking chroni- 
cle of the Father of his Country during the lat- 
ter months of the year 1782, and the early part 
of *83. 

This remarkable void, in an otherwise un- 
broken narrative, has long puzzled our arche- 
ologists. Only the overwhelming reputation of 
our first President for veracity, has prevented 
any doubts being cast upon the naive state- 
ment with which he explains the lack of record 
of events covering a period just after the close 
of the Revolution. Washington, according to 
all histories and text-books, is supposed to have 
gone straight from Fraunces’ Tavern, where 
he said farewell to his officers, to his home in 
Mount Vernon; there to rest and recuperate 
after a successful war; to ride to hounds, to 
mend his fences—in short, to busy himself with 
the well-earned repose and recreation of a 
country gentleman. % 

That he did so is beyond a doubt. We have 
the testimony of his own diary in which, as I 
say, he rarely missed a daily entry. And then 
comes this strange lapse—a break of nearly 
four months—during which we have no hint 
of the author’s doings, until, in February, 1783, 
we are blandly informed— 








“Followers of my notes may supply to themselves 
such knowledge as is necessary, of the foregoing 
period by a general statement that the weather was 
for the most part seasonably disagreeable. I was 
able to make no detailed entries, because of a quinsy 
by which I am still much shaken.” 


A quinsy, indeed! Instinctively, as I read 
this passage my mind rebelled. But let him 
who will raise a word of protest against the 
veracity of George Washington. He will find 
himself overwhelmed by an outcry of remon- 
strance. Such was my experience when I 
brought to the attention of some of our fore- 
most scholars the apparent thinness of Col. 
Washington’s excuse for his literary silence. 

“Nonsense,” wrote my old friend, Peleg 
Penworthy, Professor of American History in 
the Reform School -at Nutley, N. J. “Non- 
sense, my dear friend. There is a much sim- 
pler reason than yours. The man was simply 
tired out. We must take him at his word. 
Remember the incident of the Cherry Tree— 
think how this great reputation for veracity has 
become woven into the minds of our youth, and 
hesitate e’er you strike a thoughtless blow at 
that magnificent institution.” 


- gepplantigrigharteln reply was characteristic of 
a score to whom I wrote. I was silenced 
by the chorus. Over all of them rested the 
shadow of that absurd Cherry-tree. Moreover, 
there was really much in Peleg’s comment on 
Washington’s extreme activity, particularly in 
the period toward the close of the war. I have 
carefully scrutinized the pages of his journal 





By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


during the weeks before the final collapse of 
Cornwallis, only to become convinced that in 
addition to Colonial affairs, the great general 
was under private contract to no less than three 
corporations, which were undertaking to ex- 
ploit his magnetic personality for their great 
mutual profit. I refer, frankly, to the Inn- 
keepers Corporation, the G. W. Over-night 
Company, and the Stuart Picture Palace, Inc. 
These organizations were, as the last-named 
will suggest, actually the forerunners of the 
movies of to-day, and Washington may be 
truthfully said to have been the Charlie Chap- 
lin of his time. 


UST a word as to the character of these or- 

ganizations. The Inn-keepers Corporation 
aimed solely to control the various feeding 
times of their First Citizen. The G. W. Over- 
night Company took charge of his places of 
rest; in a word, they were the great man’s 
sleeping partners. The third—the Stuart Pic- 
ture Palace, Inc., possessed a distinct field in 
its well-nigh perfect monopoly of Washington 
Portrait-Production. At one time it is reck- 
oned that this great plant employed no less 
than four hundred hands, figuring one hand to 
each artist, engaged solely in turning out the 
well-known Stuart Portraits of Washington 
which, in justice to the enterprise, it must be 
agreed, have retained a surprising degree of 
popularity. All three companies, be it ob- 
served, were based on a shrewd appreciation 
of the value of future publicity. How many 
inns, taverns, hostelries and homesteads owe 
their continuance and prosperity to the simple 
statement—“It was here that Washington 
breakfasted (or dined or siept) on such-and- 
such a date.” Small wonder that the astute 
commander kept such a careful diary! There 
was money in it. Was it more than fair that, 
in addition to the sustenance provided, he 
should receive a handsome fee for each ap- 
pearance. On his side, he evidently agreed to 
enter his appearance carefully in his diary to 
assure the innkeeper or householder of undying 
fame. But think of the fatigue of it! Here 
is a sample day, one among many during this 
most arduous period: 

“Sept. 20. Sett off at dawn, as is my cus- 
tom, and breakfasted at Skirrets Tavern, 12 
miles short of Baltimore, as per contract. Satt 
for Stuart portrait for two hours, at the same 
time receiving reports from Generals, Lee and 
Talmadge. War progressing satisfactorily. 
Bated and lunched at Spurriers (now the 
Widow Balls) where General Huntingdon 
made his report on tax matters. Satt for Stuart 
again until 4 o’clock, when I rid to the Head 
of Elk, where I dined with host, Ritter. 
Lodged with Major Snowden, by agreement, 
and to bed. A full day but profitable.” 

The italics only are my own. How vividly 
they proclaim the tireless energy of our great 
leader. Small wonder that our owlish his- 
torians have accepted the current excuse of 
fatigue for the peculiar cessation of the great 
Patriot’s autobiography. It remained for the 
Goddess of Chance to cast at my feet the true 
reason, the only plausible explanation for the 
four months’ silence, vaguely attributed to a 
“quinsy.” 


T has long been my custom to employ the 
services of various distant connections of 

our early Americans who, in the vicissitudes of 
modern life, have fallen from the high estate 
of their illustrious ancestors. Among these is 
an estimable junk-dealer of Wethersfield, 
Conn., just south of Hartford, one Bushrod 
Custis by name, who conducts a modest busi- 
ness in bottles, lead-pipe, rags and other flot- 
and-jetsam. 

Imagine my excitement on receiving recently 
from friend Bushrod, a maple writing-box from 
the lining of which came to light the most ex- 
traordinary document in General Washington’s 
hand-writing, rescued from the buttery of the 
General Webb house (recently restored and 
painted light blue by the Society of Continental 
Sons-in-Law). A document which turns out 
to be no less than a record of the famous Four 
Lost Months which proves, beyond peradven- 
ture of a doubt, that from October 1st, 1782, 
to March 3rd, 1783, George Washington was 
in Paris, France! 

Let history make the most of it! If our 
text-books must be changed, so be it. To me 
it only shows, splendidly, the prophetic quality 
of the illustrious statesman. Picture the con- 
ditions. A world-war was at an end. Against 
the claims of Great Britain was arrayed The 
League of France, Holland, Spain, Denmark 
and Norway, to say nothing of that infant 
Bolshevik, the United States of America. And 
at that critical hour did the Colonial leader 
hestitate? did he falter? No! He saw plain- 
ly that his place was at the Peace Conference. 
But how to bring it about? Remember, his 
position was one of great difficulty. In France 
he was at the time persona non grata. Lafay- 
ette was in disgrace, nor was it forgotten that 
in his youth Washington had fought against 
the French at the side of Braddock. 


UT mark the astuteness of the man. Be- 
tween Benjamin Franklin and George 
Washington had long smouldered the sparks of 
a buried feud, dating from the winter of Valley 
Forge, when the former had persistently re- 
fused to send his Franklin stove to warm the 
patriot chilblains of the ragged army! Once 
in power, Washington saw his way to even old 
scores, and at the same time to accomplish his 
political ends. The physical likeness between 
Washington and Franklin is,astounding. Ex- 
cept for the cut of the hair they are identical. 
To recall the inventor of the Lightning-rod 
from over-seas, to take his name, his place, his 
very personality at the council tables of the 
Treaty of Paris was but a holiday pastime for 
the hero of twenty campaigns. Washington, 
in a Shakesperian make-up devised by a clever 
Philadelphia wig-maker, unquestionably pulled 
off one of the greatest bits of diplomacy in the 
world’s history. Incidentally, it was there, in 
Paris, and not in Mount Vernon, that he found 
the rest and relaxation which fitted him for 
the arduous duties of his next Presidency. 
But let a few entries in the marvellously re- 
covered diary speak for themselves: 
“Paris, Oct. 3. Rose at noon, as is now my 
custom and rid with my Lord Hill and John 
Adams in the wood of Boulogne. Talked of 


matters of the Baltic (Continued on page 76) 
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Yvette Guilbert, Playing in English 


In the Fourteenth Century Miracle Play, “Guibour,” at the Neighborhood Playhouse 
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VANITY FAIR 








Nothing doing in fraterniza- 
tion—or sororisation either. 
After the midinettes of Paris 
and the bright eyed girls of 
Northern France, the Rhine 
maidens, it seems, have but 
little charm for young men 
of experience and good taste 


The young man on the right is addressing himself to the female of the species in language 
which she does not understand, but the tone of which sounds thoroughly natural and familiar 
to her. ‘“‘These here suds, Gretchen, are, honest to Gawd, the lowest imitation of beer I ever 
gargled. If you want the real stuff you gotta go to Milwaukee or St. Louis. This boche beer 
is like everything else in this God forsaken boche country:—it’s fake, impure and transparent!” 


EPORTS from the American sector in 

occupied German territory seem to be 
unanimous in their agreement that watch- 
ing on the Rhine is about as dull a pastime 
as any young American could very well 
have forced upon him. It is one thing to 
chase Germans out of France, and quite 
another thing to have to live among them 
after they have been chased and chastened. 
There is no place, after all, like the good 
old U.S. A. If we may believe our soldiers, 
—and they ought to know,—we have, right 
here, better drinks and better smokes, and 
—well,—it would be an insult to our own 
fair girls even to suggest a comparison. 





The Watchers on the Rhine 


Sketches by George Wright 





Even the cigars in Coblenz 
are thoroughly boche. It is 
not safe to light them with- 
out putting on a gas mask 
first, and—well,—in brief, it 
would actually take a boche 
to smoke one and still live 


In the principal city of the 
British sector, the troops 
wash in Cologne water,— 
they even drink it—but in 
Coblenz the Yankees use 
common, or Rhine, water to 
the consternation of the na- 
tives—the “dear German 
people’ — who have never 
seen water so extensively 
used for this purpose before 
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British Propaganda in America 
Too Much of It May Defeat Its Own Purpose 


the English. Everybody is telling me not 

to write it. Everybody says “Get together! 
This is no time for recrimination, criticism, or 
anaylsis of any sort. Just try to stand each 
other, and the understanding will come later: 
If you must talk about national failings, talk 
about the beams in your own eye.” ‘They say 
this, forgetting that the point of that whole 
story about the eyes was that the man couldn’t 
see the beam in his own eye. 

I don’t know what our American defects are. 
The British press is so well censored nowadays 
that I can only guess at them by evesdropping 
at conversations in restaurants, and by getting 
sight of private letters from Europe. I am, 
indeed, trying, in odd moments, to piece to- 
gether what seem to me the odious slanders and 
mean remarks about America which float about, 
in order to make a guess at the scrubby side of 
our national character. Later on, perhaps, I 
shall fall into a trance and see ourselves as 
others see us. 


Tie article is devoted to the defects of 


UT in the meantime there stands before 
me the great structure of British imper- 


fections. No difficulty whatever about seeing 
that! It’s like the leaning tower of Bologna. 


It looms, it imposes, it menaces. It is out of 
plumb, it is a danger, it must be allowed for. 
If it falls, we fall. The strain and stabilities 
of it must be calculated or the whole world 
will collapse. Let us not forget that our bat- 
tle-front union with the British has only just 
begun. The peace of the world can only come 
if imposed upon the world through the physical 
and moral force of these two nations. 

I speak of English defects in order to clear 
my mind, and in order to avoid, not to foster, 
antagonisms. For antagonisms there have been; 
and the current slogan that our old prejudice 
against England is due to German and Irish 
propaganda is not true. Neither Germans nor 
Irish are at the bottom of the matter, and it 
is a mistake to try to base our era of good 
feeling on a falsehood. 

My plan is to acknowledge the British de- 
fects and allow for them. And note this: in 
allowing for another man’s defects, you are 
really protecting yourself against your own; 
for unless you give him a chance to turn round 
before you pronounce judgment against him, 
it’s ten to one that you will find yourself some- 
where in error and have to apologize. To be 
gentle is your only safe course,—quite apart 
from Christianity and all that. If you will 
play the social game properly, the Christian 
virtues will rush in and support you at the 
crucial moment. After all, the social amenities, 
which appear to be only mechanical drawings, 
really symbolize moral forces; and that is the 
reason why they answer so well on the whole. 


ELL, the English have always been a 

clan, a clan of islanders who have been 
going on for a thousand years and have de- 
veloped a religion very much like Mahomme- 
tanism. They used to divide the world spirit- 
ually into the British and the non-British. 
The best thing for the world, they believed, 
would be to become all British. They were 
conquerors,—the most enlightened and highly 


By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 


moral conquerors the world has ever known. 
They were so very benign, and so very well 
organized that they would have conquered the 
whole world long ago, had not a far-seeing and 
wise Providence endowed them with a defect 
which was as deep as their best virtues, and 
which limited their power. 

This defect was a part of their social system, 
a part of their insular caste. It seemed in its 
nature to be a trifle, yet it proved to be funda- 
mental. Each of the classes upon their island 
had a heiratic contempt for those below it; 
and the whole insular community joined in 
contempt for anyone not born on the island. 
And strange to say, this contempt included 
those of their own flesh and blood who had 
settled over-seas. Had the British people re- 
garded their own colonists as a part of them- 
selves, the tribe would have ruled the world 
long before now. 

The loss of the American Colonies did much 
towards softening this inborn contempt of the 
race for its own progeny. This loss brought 
in a new era in Colonial administration, of 
which the Canadians and Australians reaped 
the benefit. But the lesson did not go to the 
root of the matter, because the British are not 
a philosophical people, but an instinctive peo- 
ple who live from hand to mouth, and from 
time to time make practical adjustments, rather 
than fundamental reforms. Time wrought 
changes. .The Twentieth Century has seen the 
substitution of the idea of a British Empire in 
place of the old God save the King. Kipling’s 
tribal hymns, White Man’s Burden and Lest 
We Forget give the pith of the matter. “We 
are the chosen people, for goodness sake, O 
Lord, don’t forget us.” 


HE indoctrination of the entire British 

people with this idea was due to domestic 
education and its origin is lost in the mists of 
history. No Englishman is quite without it. 
That Scotchmen are free from it is also due to 
historic causes; for the Scotch were conquered 
not absorbed. 

Taken as a whole the English mind has been 
so deeply impregnated with the idea of race 
supremacy that you will hardly find in their 
history a poet or divine or philosopher whose 
thought is not subdued to it. Edmund Burke, 
their greatest political philosopher, in one of 
his most solemn utterances, declared that when 
he began to fit himself for political life he set 
himself to study—what?—not the nature of 
man, not the true ends of government, not the 
history of free institutions—no:—but the 
causes that lay at the bottom of England’s 
greatness. This race was ever a little blinded 
with self-love. And it possessed no text books 
or primary education to counteract the influ- 
ence. All its great men had been patriots first, 
thinkers afterwards. You may search its liter- 
ature in vain for an idea that transcends patri- 
otism. Macaulay recounts the crimes of Clive 
and Warren Hastings with candor and ac- 
curacy, but the comment which runs behind the 
text is always “After all it was worth it.” 
Rupert Brooke died for the soil of England. 
He had no conception of the cause he was 
really fighting for. No one had ever prepared 
his mind for the thought of it. 


WAS in England in 1914 when many young 

Americans enlisted with the Allies, and my 
English friends expressed their pleasure that 
American boys should be coming abroad to 
“fight for the old mother.”’ There is an inno- 
cency about the English which in itself is 
charming, not odious. It becomes odious if 
used as propaganda. Good feeling is thus 
turned into bad taste. When, for instance, our 
Fifth Avenue Omnibuses burst into photo- 
graphs of the Old-Mother-London-’Bus, every 
American asks suspiciously, “Who put that 
sob-stuff in the frame; and what does he 
want?” 

Whenever you are dealing with an English- 
man and his national fanaticism comes to the 
fore, remember that he is the creature of a 
specific breed and training who knows no 
other. He would think himself false to his 
hearth and to his gods unless he felt as he 
does. You are on solid ground with him so 
long as you see these things clearly and are not 
in the least annoyed by them. Do not try to 
indoctrinate him. This must be done by his 
own people. Before any great change can be 
made in his feelings, the domestic and primary 
education of England will have to be modified. 
The Universities, and the Church, and the 
newspapers and the magazines of England 
must reflect a newer dispensation before this 
particular man is reached. 

If you are going to be surprised and 
affronted whenever you discover that an Eng- 
lishman is really fighting for his own hand, 
then you yourself will become a danger to the 
society of nations, and you will be apt to go 
to an Irish meeting and, as Mr. Wilson so 
elegantly expresses it, “rock the boat.” All 
that you must remember is that the Britisher is 
as good a fellow as you are, but that you can’t 
expect him to throw overboard Nelson and 
Drake and Wellington before he is supplied 
with new gods to worship. 


ffs the phrase “Freedom of the Seas.” 
I don’t know what it means. Nobody 
knows what it means; but to the Britisher its 
meaning is that Britannia rules the waves. To 
him it means the nursery and the mother’s knee 
and prayers for Papa in the West Indies. Do 
you expect this man to change the old words 
of the tune and substitute some phrase out of 
d’Estournelles de Constant’s latest pamphlet 
on International Comity? Let him keep his 
myth, till a greater vision insensibly looms 
through it from behind. é 

Today all the nations are facing new prob- 
lems and we see the plight that our neighbors 
are in and the cards that they hold by look- 
ing over their shoulders. In the case of Great 
Britain we are looking into a partner’s hand, 
and it would be pure unreason to show, or even 
to feel, temper in the matter. 

At the present time a powerful British pro- 
paganda is being maintained in the United 
States with the consent of both Governments. 
English statesmen, clergymen, financiers, 
scholars, journalists and novelists are traveling 
and scribbling like mad to explain John Bull 
to Uncle Sam. Every club and school and 
drawing-room is filled with the ingratiating 
Islanders. They (Continued on page 74) 
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Margaret Morris appears with tireless en- 
thusiasm in most of the numbers which 
make up the midnight show on the Century 
roof. She impersonates Carmen, in the 
song which introduces famous and success- 
ful vampires,—from Eve to Theda Bara 
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May Leslie not only appears in several of the numbers, adding 
greatly to their pictorial quality, but she also fills the arduous 


and important réle of stage manager of 


In the Mazes of the Midnight Whirl 


the 


production 


Frances Pritch- 
ard is one of the 
charter members 
of the Century 
Grove company. 
She was one of 
the shining 
lights in last 
year’s show, and 
she is equally 
dazzling in the 
1919 model Mid- 
night Whirl 


ABFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


VANITY FAIR 


Rosie Quinn, a distinguished graduate of 
the Winter Garden school of dramatic art, 
sings and dances her way through the 
early morning hours 
Whirl, and also finds time to contribute an 
imitation of Marilyn Miller to the show 


of the Midnight 











Arline Chase’s dancing was a central point of last year’s Century 
Whirl, and it continues to be a center of attraction this season. 
She is here shown at a crucial moment in her nautch dance 
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“The Common Cause,” one of the most important ventures in moving picture allied propaganda, brings a notable constellation of stage 


celebrities before the camera. 


The war story, the scenario of which was written by J. Hartley Manners and Major Ian Hay Beith, is preceded 


by an allegorical prologue, emblematic of the joining of civilized nations in a common cause of defense against barbarity and aggression. 


In this prologue the nations are personified by a quite dazzling array of Broadway stars. 


Just to be contrary, we will read from right to left, 


beginning with Effie Shannon, who represents Belgium; Violet Heming appears as Britannia; Marjorie Rambeau represents America; Irene 
Castle portrays France; Julia Arthur is stately as Italy; and Sada Tamayaki, the lady at the extreme left, impersonates her native Japan 


Let Nature Take Its Course in Germany 


people from discovering liberty? Will 
the Allies rob the world of the fruits of 
victory by saving Germany from good, sound, 
normal domestic self-determination? History 
shows that Tyranny leads to Conquest: Con- 
quest to Downfall: Downfall to Revolution— 
Madness—Experiments in Government, and 
finally—Political Education. 

Happy it was for France in 1795 that the 
Allies could not intervene to restore order. 
Order would have arrested progress. France 
is France to-day because the Allies of that 
time were not able to police the French Revolu- 
tion. And now that Nature is punishing Ger- 
many in the only way that will do any perma- 
nent good, the soft-hearted Allies are proposing 
to bribe the German proletariat with offers of 
foreign food, and divert them from the serious 
homespun problems they are tackling. 

Can any one read the program of Lieb- 
knecht without hoping it may be tried,—in 
Germany? Imagine yourself to have lived all 
your life under the Prussian military tyranny. 
With what joy would you read the Bolshevik 
program! 

“Disarm all the police. 

‘“Deprive the ruling classes of all arms. 

“Discipline imposed by officers to be re- 
moved, substituting the free disposition of the 


\ RE the Allies about to prevent the German 





By ARISTIPPUS THE YOUNGER 


soldiers; thus putting an end to the military 
caste. 

“A Revolutionary Tribunal to try the 
Hohenzollerns, Hindenburg, Ludendorf, Tir- 
pitz & Co. 

“Confiscation of all fortunes (except very 
small ones). 

“Cancellation of debts, especially war loans. 

‘All government functions to be carried on 
by a single body,—the noble, reliable Work- 
mens and Soldiers Council.” 


HY it must seem like heaven to the op- 
pressed German, to have all the ills of life 
removed by one clean, hearty sweep. These 
obvious and beautiful reforms are what he 
wants. Nothing else satisfies his imagination. 
Let him work out his own salvation. There 
are, to be sure, other factions in Germany who 
want other things. They, too, can only find 
out what is possible through experiment. A 
certain amount of bloodshed and discomfort 
are inevitable; but what nation ever discovered 
liberty except through bloodshed and discom- 
fort? The Germans are, at least, seething with 
ideas of their own,—popular ideas,—and not 
with spoon-fed Kaiser-brau. 
Let them die for their ideas. 
some. 
And how much they must be learning! For 


It’s whole- 


instance, I see that in the street-fighting the 
other day there was “a truce.’ Did one, or 
both sides fire on the white flag, I wonder. 
The Allies would be philosophic enough 
about the whole matter if the Allies were not 
afraid that the Bolshevik poison might spread 


to France and England and America. The 
Allies themselves are afraid of Nature. Now 


I suggest that if Bolshevism be in truth a 
world-danger, the best that each nation can 
do is to meet it at home. Bolshevism is sure 
to rage in Germany for some time, being quali- 
fied by other kinds of tyranny. In the end, 
it is sure to be put down by the Germans 
themselves, who will, let us hope, be pretty 
well exhausted and very much edified by the 
process. While this is happening, let us stand 
about at home with guns in our hands and 
protect our institutions as we understand them. 
When the peril blows over there will be a 
new Germany, and the civilized nations will 
not be very different from what they are at 
present. 


S for Russia, the Lord has provided. The 
Allies simply can’t get at her to police 
her, or to protect her against German influence, 
or to protect Germany against Russian in- 
fluence. There are some things, gentle readers, 
that we don’t know much about. 
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The very first rule in the book, when it comes to pinning a percentage 
on your, so to speak, helpmate, is that when she is easy to gaze upon, 
then will the plague of male locusts certainly descend, and overrun 
your bungalow. N. B. The chap in the high hat is, of course, the groom 






































And then there are the artistic wives— 
the ones who paint fruit, dead fish, and 
new fangled, right angled cubist ladies 
—undressed, of course. The tragedy 
with them is that, the better they paint 
the less they wash, and the more they 
are wedded to art the more they be- 
come divorced from hairdressing, the 
home, and the care of the little ones 


Sketches by Sto 








ERE is a secret! No wife is ever 

quite perfect. She simply can’t be 
all things to any one man, poor dear. 
She must inevitably possess the defects 
that are inseparable from her virtues. If 
your wife is beautiful, for instance, she 
can’t be intellectual. If she is athletic, 
she can’t be tender. If she is from the 
chorus, she can’t be grammatical. If she 
is artistic, she can’t be tidy. If she is 
rich, she can’t be easily ordered about. 
If she is fashionable, she won’t be do- 
mestic. If she is rare and radiant to the 
eye, then she will have a horde of ar- 
dent admirers. Yes, men are very un- 
reasonable about their wives. They nev- 
er expect a dish at a dinner-party to 
partake of the qualities of all the other 
dishes, and yet they expect thirty entire- 
ly different flavors in one little wife. It’s 
ridiculous, that’s what it is, ridiculous. 





Little Tragedies of Married Life 


Proving That the Only Way to Judge Your Wife Is by Her General Batting Average 





VANITY FAIR 


Have you ever noticed that when a lad has finally succeeded in marry- 
ing a very rich wife, she is always extremely hard to look at? So, 
boys, never marry a lady with a face like a road map of Long Island, 
simply because she and the mint store the same amount of bullion 





Then, if you marry a typical society 
woman, you get about as much home 
life as Eugene Sue’s poor old wander- 
ing Jew. It’s all very well to dine out, 
now and again, at the Plaza, the Bilt- 
more, etc., etc., but when your aver- 
age for leaving the Crystal Room, at 
the Ritz, is 3 A. M., it’s time to take 
out a hotel license of your own 


And then, when your 
wife, by some miracle, 
does happen to be virtu- 
ous and kind and domes- 
tic and rather pretty, and 
she is an ideal house- 
keeper, why, then you 
simply can’t keep awake 
when she’s in the room 
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The Adventures of a Bolshevik 


Impressions of the Leading Russian Outdoor Sport 


By NICOLAI YEGOROVITCH SVAROGITSCH 


HE sicppe stretched on, drearily, monoto- 

nously, empty as life, sinking: into the 

horizon as hopelessly as a soul slides into 
death. There was no sound, save the occa- 
sional distant moan of a starving wolf, or the 
snarl of a tortured fox at bay. Otherwise, thick 
silence lay over everything, seeming to smother 
all living things in its heavy pall. 

Beside a mound of broken stones headed 
with a crooked cross that marked a lone grave, 
Varinka Xenia Ignatievna waited, a look of 
suffering in her dull, patient eyes. She was 
the natural daughter of Ivan Ivanitch Ignatie- 
vitch, a half-witted moujik, and Pelagea An- 
draevna Legarovitch, who had been a bar-maid 
in one of the drinking-dens of the village. 
Yet hot love can come into the lives of even 
such humble creatures—the girl waited here, 
beside the lone grave, for the return of her 
lover, Dmitri Petrevitch Tsibunin. He had 
gone away to join the Bolsheviki, and ever 
since he had gone, while one gray week dragged 
into another, she had waited all through the 
dull days and far into the gruesome nights for 
him to come back to her. And as she sat be- 
side the solitary grave, she brooded ceaselessly 
on life and love and the bitter hopelessness 
of it all. 


UDDENLY, far down the steppe, a dark 

figure came into view. The girl watched 
it, dully. Before it had come within twenty 
yards of her, recognition had seeped into her 
heavy mind. -It was Dmitri Petrevitch Tsi- 
bunin, at last come back—there was no mis- 
taking that well-remembered stagger. Varinka 
Xenia Ignatievna trembled, her brain grew 
dizzy. She strove to rise, as he approached, 
but could only sink beside the grave again. 

In the distance, an owl shrieked hysterically. 

Dmitri Petrevitch Tsibunin threw himself 
on the ground beside the girl and embraced her, 
muttering broken words into her red, peasant 
ears. 

“Little godfather,” she murmured, tenderly, 
“I knew you would come back to me. I knew 
you would come, as surely as I know that 
some day I must lie, in the horror of still death, 
under the heavy mould. Tell me of your soul 
—tell me what it has been like to be a 
Bolshevik.” 

Dmitri Petrevitch Tsibunin’s eyes shone, his 
face flushed, his hands trembled, like those of 
one crazed with vodka. 

“Oh, it is beautiful, little caviar!’ he cried. 
“At last I have found the true glory of living. 
There is nothing so superb as Bolshevism. The 
days are one glorious whirl of suffering,—bat- 
tles, murders, bloodshed, pillage, robbery, de- 
struction, outrages. The streets have all the 
rich coloring, all the vivid picturesqueness of 
a shambles. I have seen the snow painted a 
gorgeous crimson with the life-blood of multi- 
tudes; I have seen broad vistas of mangled 
bodies, piled in graceful symmetry; I have 
heard that exquisite minor melody, the wailing 
of starving children. It is superb, little musk- 
rat. It is life!” 

Varinka Xenia Ignatievna sank back, half- 
fainting from the magic of his words. He 
crouched beside her, his eyes glowing with 
ecstatic memories. 





A single buzzard circled hopefully above 
them. 

The girl spoke, her voice low with awe, her 
eyes closed before the dazzling picture of the 
life he had revealed to her. 


«FY ELL me, little second cousin,” she said, 

if you have indeed found that life can be 
so magnificent, why do you leave it? Why do 
you come back here, where all is dull and hope- 
less, where death is not gloriously violent, but 
stupidly calm? There is no diversion for us 
here, save suicide. Why have you left these 
scenes of paradise?” 

Dimitri Petrevitch Tsibunin shook his head 
slowly, his eyes dim with the wonder of one 
who sees a vision. 

“Tt was too beautiful, little white rabbit,” 
he answered, “‘I could not stand it. My soul 
could no longer bear the weight of all its won- 
ders. My heart would have broken under the 
strain of any more ecstacy. Yesterday I tossed 
a bomb into a crowd, gathered together waiting 
for food to be distributed to them. It was 
wonderful! The effect was like something one 
might see by gazing into some colossal kaleido- 
scope. Last night, while strolling through the 
streets, I saw a sentry guarding a stack of 
boxes of supplies. Into his back I slipped my 
knife, cool and keen as a November breeze, 
and he fell without a cry, in the unstudied ease 
of sudden death. Then I set fire to the boxes, 
and watched the graceful flames, like the arms 
of a million slender women, snatch the sup: 
plies into nothingness. I was exhausted wit!) 
the doing of beautiful deeds. My soul cried ovt 
for a respite from all the loveliness. So I have 
come back from all of it to you, little soviet.” 

Out on the steppe, unnoticed and unloved 
by any human being, a worm toiled painfully 
to its mean home. 

Varinka Xenia Ignatievna spoke, slowly, 
weakly, as one worn out from labor. She had 
just given birth to a thought. 

“Tell me, little connection-by-marriage,” she 
said, ‘“‘what was your reason for throwing the 
bomb into the crowd? Why did you kill the 
sentry?” 

Dmitri Petrevitch Tsibunin smiled patiently. 


«71 HERE is no reason, little fieldmouse,” he 
answered. “If there were any reason for 
it, there would be no beauty. To fight and kill 
for any purpose soon becomes monotonous and 
dreary, a round of tedious duty. But to kill 
for no reason, to kill without knowing whom 
one is killing and to fight without knowing 
what one is fighting about—oh, that is truly 
beautiful! To see some stranger walking 
about, all unsuspecting, all innocent—and then 
to creep up on him, slay him deftly, and see 
the amazed look on his face as he falls in 
death; to hear the high, sweet shrieks of 
women and children, trapped in a burning 
house; ‘to destroy those things of which thou- 
sands are in need; to rob everyone about of 
the things one does not need oneself; to kill 
those who strive to aid you; and to do it all 
with no reason save the joy of doing it—that 
is the true ecstacy of living. Life can hold 
no more glorious thing.” 
They sat in silence, throbbing with the 


beauty of it all. Far away sounded the moan 
of a fox, caught in the savage teeth of, a trap. 


FEW flakes of dirty gray snow fell, whirl- 

ing dizzily through the air as if thrown 
out by an angry sky, falling painfully on the 
sullen steppe, and melting hopelessly away to 
a sickly transparency, abandoning all effort, 
in the desperation of despair, as if they realized 
that on all the earth there was no place where 
they were welcome even to die. 

It grew colder. The cruel, piercing air pene- 
trated to the very bone, carrying disease and 
death with it. A broken stone, dislodged from 
its place by the loathesome, crawling things 
beneath it, rolled off the side of the grave. 

Varinka Xenia Ignatievna sat still, her eyes 
closed, her limbs twitching. Slowly, painfully, 
her feeble mind was striving to clutch at the 
glories of which he had told her. She sought 
to picture the scenes of glowing life that were 
even then occurring, somewhere far beyond the 
hideously vacant steppe. She forced herself, 
with all her brute peasant strength, to grasp at 
this vision of beauty, to see herself as part of it 
all. Overcome, she sank shivering beside the 
grave, her coarse fingers clutching at its 
crooked cross. 

Dmitri Petrevitch Tsibunin paid no heed to 
her. He-sat tense, his hands clenched, the 
broken nails biting deep into the hardened 
palms, living again his marvelous yesterday. 

Far out on the steppe, hidden by a group of 
deformed trees, a litter of wolves was born into 
the ceaseless agony of life. 

Suddenly the girl sprang heavily to her feet, 
the dull look, for the first time, gone from her 
eyes. Her roughened hands pulled frantically 
at the blouse of her lover. 

“Come, Dmitri Petrevitch Tsibunin,” she 
cried, her voice hoarse with passion, “come 
back to the beautiful! Take me with you to 
the glories of Bolshevism! Let me, too, see 
the glowing color of blood, let me hear the 
soft rip of knives, the deep note of bombs. 
My soul is sick with the morbid bitterness of 
peace—take me to the beautiful things of life! 
Even if your heart break with too much joy, 
let us go together into glorious, vital, pulsing 
life!” 

Dmitri Petrevitch Tsibunin leaped up, 
kindled into action by her plea. 

“You are right, batushka,” he answered 
her. ‘You, too, must know the wonders of 
living. Your soul must not stagnate in the 
muck of quiet. Together we will make our 
way through life, killing, robbing, burning, 
plundering, torturing as we go, making each 
day more ecstatic than the one before. A 
glorious future stretches before us—come with 
me to the brighter life that your sick soul 
craves!” 


b grrenrongey they vanished down the dreary 
stretches of the steppe, their heavy figures 
dark against the death-like gray of the night. 
Silence and darkness closed in after them, 
wrapping the steppe in a cloak of impenetrable 
gloom. 

A fly, its wings cruelly torn, dragged itself 
in its agony along the crooked cross that 
marked the head of the lone grave. 
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Liberty or Death 


Heroic Group by Frederick MacMonnies 


N this striking composition—still in the clay—the artist has succeeded in showing us, in a quasi allegorical way, his 
conception of Washington snatching victory from defeat at the battle of Princeton. The monument, of which Thomas 
Hastings is the architect, will, when rendered in stone, be erected at Princeton, New Jersey, and will stand forty-five 
feet in height. The figure composition—on which the sculptor has been ergaged for two years—is twenty-six feet high. 
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The Hohenzollerns in New York 


Cousin Willie Behaves Like a Real German Prince 


NCLE’S art has failed. It was only 
yesterday that I was writing in my 


memoirs of how cheerful and glad I felt 
to think that Uncle William was going to be 
able to make his living by art, and now every- 
thing is changed again. All the time that Uncle 
was out on his Visit to the picture dealers, I 
was making plans and thinking what we would 
do with the money when it came in, so it is 
very disappointing to have it all come to noth- 
ing. I don’t know just what happened, because 
Uncle William never gives any details of 
things. His mind moves too rapidly for that. 
But he came home with his pictures still under 
his arm in a perfect fury and raged up and 
down his room, using very dreadful language. 

But after a little while when he grew calmer 
he explained to me that the Americans are 
merely swineheads and that art, especially art 
such as Uncle William’s, is wasted on them. 
Uncle says that he has no wish to speak harshly 
of the Americans, but they are pig-dogs. He 
bears them no ill-will, he says, for what they 
have done and his heart is free of any spirit 
of vengeance, but he wishes he had his heel on 
their neck for about half a minute. He said 
this with such a strange dreadful snarl that 
for a moment his face seemed quite changed. 
But presently when he recovered himself he 
got quite cheerful again, and said that it was 
perhaps unseemly in him, as the guest of the 
American people, to say anything ‘against them. 

It is strange how Uncle always refers to 
himself as the guest of the American people. 
Living in this poor place, in these cheap sur- 
roundings, it seems soodd. Often at our meals 
in the noisy dining-room down in the base- 
ment, in the speeches that he makes to the 
boarders, he talks of himself as the guest of 
America and he says “What does America ask 
in return? Nothing.” 

I can see that Mrs. O’Halloran, the land- 
lady, doesn’t like this, because we have not 
paid her anything for quite a long time, and 
she has spoken to me about it in the corridor 
several times. 

But when Uncle William makes speeches in 
the dining-room I think the whole room be- 
comes transformed for him into the banquet 
room of a palace, and the cheap bracket lamps 
against the wall turn into a blaze of light, and 
the boarders are all courtiers, and h2 becomes 
more and more grandiloquent. He waves his 
hand towards Uncle Henry and refers to him 
as “my brother, the Admiral,’’ and to me as 
“the Princess at my side.” 

Some of the people, the meaner ones, begin 
to laugh and to whisper, and others look un- 
comfortable and sorry. And it is always on 
these occasions that Uncle William refers to 
himself as America’s guest, and refers to the 
Americans as the hospitable nation who have 
taken him to their heart. I think that when 
Uncle says this he really believes it; Uncle can 
believe practically anything at all—that is, if 
he says it himself. 


O, as I say, when he came home yesterday, 
after failing to sell his pictures, he was at 
first furious and then he fell into his other 
mood ana he said that, as the guest of a great 
people, he had found out at last the return he 
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could make to them. He said that he would 
organize a School of Art and as soon as he had 
got the idea he was carried away with it at 
once and seized a pencil and paper and began 
making plans for the school and drawing up 
a list of the instructors needed. 

He asked first who could be Principal, or 
President, of the School, and decided that he 
would have to be that himself as he knew of 
no one but himself who had the peculiar power 
of organization needed for it. All the technical 
instructors, he said, must be absolutely the best, 
each one a master in his own line. So he 
wrote down at the top of his list, Instructor in 
Oils, and reflected a little, with his head in 
his hand, as to who could do that. Presently 
he sighed and said that as far as he knew there 
was no one; he'd have to do that himself. 
Then he wrote down Instructor in Water Color, 
and as soon as he had written it he said right 
off that he would have to take that over, toc; 
there was no one else that he could trust it to. 
Then he said, “Now, let me see, Perspective, 
Freehand, and Crayon Work, I need three men: 
three men of the first class. Can I get them? 
I doubt it. Let me think what can ve done.” 

He walked up and down the room a little 
with his hands behind his back and his head 
sunk in thought while he murmured, “Three 
men? Three men? But ha! why three? Why 
not, if sufficiently gifted, ove man?” 


UT just when he was saying this there was 
a knock at the door and Mrs. O’Halloran 
came in. I knew at once what she had come 
for, because she had been threatening to do it, 
and so I felt dreadfully nervous when she be- 
gan to say that our bill at the house had gone 
unpaid too long and that we must pay her at 
once what we owed her. 

It took some time before Uncle William 
understood what she was talking abcut, but 
when he did he became dreadfully frigid and 
polite. He said: 

“Let me understand clearly, madame, just 
what it is that you wish to say: do I appre- 
hend that you are saying that my account here 
for our maintenance is now due and payable?” 

Mrs. O'Halloran said yes, she was. And 
Uncle said: 

‘‘Let me endeavor to grasp your meaning ex- 
actly: am I correct in thinking that vou mean 
I owe you money?” 

Mrs. O’Halloran said that was what she 
meant. Uncle said: 

“Let me try to apprehend just as accurately 
as possible what it is that you are trying to 
tell me: is my surmise correct that you are 
implying that it is time that I settled up my 
bill?” 

Mrs. O’Halloran said “Yes,’’ but I could 
see that by this time she was getting quite 
flustered because there was something so dread- 
fully chilling in Uncle’s manner: his tone in a 
way was courtesy itself, but there was some- 
thing in it calculated to make Mrs. O'Halloran 
feel that she had committed a dreadful breach 
in what she had done. 

Uncle William told me afterwards that to 
mention money to a prince is not a permissible 
thing, and that no true Hohenzollern has ever 
allowed the word “bill” to be said in his pres- 


ence, and that for this reason he had tried, out 
of courtesy, to give the woman every chance to 
withdraw her words and had only administered 
a reprimand to her when she failed to do so. 
Certainly it was a dreadful rebuke that he 
gave her. He told her that he must insist on 
this topic being dismissed and never raised 
again: that he could allow no such discussion: 
the subject was one, he said, that he must 
absolutely refuse to entertain: he did not wish, 
he said, to speak with undue severity but he 
had better make it plain that if there were any 
renewal of this discussion he should feel it 
impossible to remain in the house. 

While Uncle William was saying all this, 
Mrs. O’Halloran was getting more and more 
confused and angry, and when Uncle finally 
opened the door for her with cold dignity, she 
backed out of it and found herself outside the 
room without seeming to know what she was 
doing. Presently I could hear her down in 
the scullery below, rattling dishes and saying 
that she was just as good as anybody. 

But Uncle William seemed to be wonderfully 
calmed and elevated after this scene, and said, 
“Princess, bring me my flute.”” I brought it 
to him and he sat by the window and leaned 
his head out over the back lane and played 
our dear old German melodies, till somebody 
threw a boot at him. The people about here 
are not musical. But meantime Uncle William 
had forgotten all about the School of Art, and 
he said no more about it. 


O-DAY a dreadful thing has happened. 

The police have come into the house and 
have taken Cousin Willie away. He is now 
in a place called The Tombs, and Mr. Peters 
says that he will be sent to the great prison 
at Sing-Sing. He is to be tried for robbery 
and for stabbing with intent to kill. 

It was very dreadful when they came to take 
him. I was so glad that Uncle William was 
not here to see it all. But it was in the morning 
and he had gone out to see a steamship com- 
pany about being president of it, and I was 
tidying up our rooms, because Mrs. O'Halloran 
won’t tidy them up any more or let the colored 
servant tidy them up until we pay her more 
money. She said that to me but I think she is 
afraid to say it to Uncle William. So I mean to 
do the work now while Uncle William is out 
and not let him know. 

This morning, in the middle of the morning 
while I was working, all of a sudden I heard 
the street door open and slam and someone 
rushing up the stairway: and then Cousin 
Willie broke into the room, all panting and 
excited, and his face gray with fright, and 
gasping out “Hide me, hide me!” He ran 
from room to room, whining and hysterical, 
and his breath coming in a sort of sob, but he 
seemed incapable of deciding what to do. 

I would have hidden him if I could, but at 
the very next moment I heard the policemen 
coming in below, and the voice of the land- 
lady. Then they came upstairs, big strong- 
looking men in blue, any one of whom could 
have choked Cousin Willie with one hand. 
Cousin Willie ran to and fro like a cornered 
rat, and two of the men seized him and then I 
think he must have (Continued on page 80) 
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Italian Daredevils and a Tin Dolphin 


By GUY LOWELL 


Formerly Director of the Department of Military Affairs, American Red Cross in Italy 


“We were thirty, brave mcn and true ;— 
One-and-thirty,—jor Death came too.” 
O wrote Gabriele D’Annunzio, he of the 
exuberant and mellifluent vocabulary, in 
his description of one of those brilliantly 
daring raids which the Italians are so fond of 
making, in tiny torpedo boats that are really 
nothing more than swift motor-launches, into 
the carefully guarded Austrian naval bases on 
the fort-edged eastern coast of the Adriatic. 
D’Annunzio who never misses a chance to 
tell the world about the brave deeds of his 
brother officers in the Italian army or navy, has 
written a charming little description of the 
events on that misty night last February when 
the three little launches,—‘“‘cleaving the waves 
like naked swords,” dashed up the long and 
tortuous straits of the Quarnaro that lead to 
Fiume and to Buccari, and deep in the rock- 
bound and narrow-mouthed bay of Buccari it- 
self, launched their well aimed torpedoes at 
the Austrian dreadnaught lying there with 


what might seem a justifiable sense of security. 
The enemy obviously believed that no Italian 
would dare come through the mine fields, by 
the ever watchful land batteries. And no one 
would have further believed that the little 
boats, each carrying ten men,—and Death, 
when they had once aroused the crew of the 
now sinking battleship, could escape through 
the phosphorescent waters back to the waiting 
cruiser out at sea. Escape they did, however, 
but before they left the search-lighted and bul- 
let-whipped waters of the bay where all was in 
alarm around the wounded dreadnaught, 
D’Annunzio, to add the sting of insult to the 
mortification of a serious military injury, threw 
overboard from his launch several gaily berib- 
boned floating bottles bearing written in his 
own handwriting the following taunt:— 


“To the shame of the most cautious Austrian navy, 
always lying in strongly protected ports, there have 
come with steel and with fire, the sailors of Italy, 
ever ready to dare the undareable,——” 


ONCE asked D’Annunzio, whom the Ital- 

ians greatly admire because of the polychro- 
matic phrases and the vocabularistic fireworks 
of the Annunzian style, what the Austrian 
sailors would do to him if they ever got him. 
“Hurry and collect the money offered for my 
capture, before I escape again,” he answered. 
A man of over fifty years of age with defective 
evesight, he is brave to go even as a passenger 
on trips into enemy waters, on air raids to 
Vienna, on bombing flights across the Piave 
and they love him for his constant personal ex- 
amples of courage and his inspiring words, 
whether to the arditi or shock troops, in the 
mountain-trenches about to make an attack, or 
to the sailors on the destroyers about to dash 
into the mine-fields, or to the men on his own 
bombing squadron ready to fly over Pola. His 
countrymen are grateful, too, because at the be- 
ginning of the war, the fierce heat of his flaming 
words welded Italy together to withstand the 
disrupting effect of (Continued on page 96) 
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Lord Dunsany in New York 


His New Plays and His Gratitude to America 


green jade gods of Lord Dunsany first 

left their mountain home at Marma and 
descended, with the awful tread of living stone, 
upon the unhallowed places of Broadway. Yet 
in that brief space their creator has himself 
become a god in the Pantheon of the American 
theatre. He has become the Jupiter Tonans of 
his own imagined domain, Pegana: and now 
he is coming to New York. The theatregoers 
of America may see this man who comes, a 
soldier in the great war that was to-day, a poet 
in a kingdom that never was. 

For Lord Dunsany is two men. As he said 
in a letter to Stuart Walker, whom he has 
quaintly called the American prophet of his 
gods, “I now incline to the theory that there are 
two Dunsanys; one the Dunsany in the army 
whom we have most of us seen, or at least 
heard of, who used to play cricket and hunt 
and shoot; and, the other, the one who writes 
things, or something of the sort. I don’t quite 
know which of the two I am. What I am 
afraid is bound to happen soon is that some 
American will come over here and meet some- 
one who knows me well, and will be assured 
that he is quite mistaken in thinking that I 
write plays; real plays anyhow. 
‘But,’ he will be told, ‘I know 
him quite well. I have soldiered 
with him. He doesn’t write 
plays. For one thing he wouldn’t 
have time. Besides, he isn’t that 
kind of man.’ ” 

Now America will have a 
chance to meet him, and, as it 
were, to choose between him 
both. 


| P Seren j a season has passed since the 


LREADY this season New 
York has had the oppor- 
tunity to hear and see Dunsany’s 
plays again. One novelty only, 
“The Laughter of the Gods,” 
has been presented thus far in 
the repertory of Mr. Stuart 
Walker’s Company. Like the 
plays which first brought him to 
Broadway, the story of “The 
Laughter of the Gods” is a Dun- 
sany story of fate, told in the 
direct manner of a Greek trage- 
dy and in the. language of the 
English bible breathed upon by 
the poet’s own imagination. Man 
commits the sin of pride and is 
destroyed by the gods, “who 
never lie.” 

Two other Dunsany plays, 
new to New York, and included 
in the season’s plans are “The 
Compromise of the King of the 
Golden Isles” and “The Tents 
of the Arabs,” although the lat- 
ter has been seen in other cities, 
and at private performances. It 
is a play about men, and tells 
the story of a camel driver who 
would be king, and a king who 
would be a camel driver, be- 
cause he hated the city “with its 
narrow ways,” and because his 
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longing cried aloud, “O that I might marry 
the child of some unkingly house that genera- 
tion to generation had never known a city, and 
that we might ride from here down the long 
track through the desert, always we two alone, 
till we came to the tents of the Arabs.” 

“The Compromise of the King of the Golden 
Isles” is a play in which the gods do not ap- 
pear or make themselves heard, although they 
are omnipresent. The Emperor’s ‘ambassador 
comes to the King of the Golden Isles and 
offers him a cup of wine for obeying the Em- 
peror’s edict and putting to death a criminal 
who had come to the King for sanctuary. The 
King asks the envoy what would have hap- 
pened had he disobeyed the edict and sheltered 
the fugitive. The ambassador replies by bring- 
ing forth another cup in every way like the first 
except that the wine is poisoned. The King 
then declares that he has neither obeyed nor 
disobeyed the Emperor but has let the criminal 
escape. The emissary immediately throws 
away the cups and calls for two other vessels 
like the first—one of wine and one of poison. 
Since he has compromised, the King must 
choose one of them. Priests are sent for to 
divine which cup the King is to take. When 





Lord Dunsany, whose entire name is Edward John Moreton Drax 
Plunkett, has been in active service since the beginning of the war, as 
Captain in the 5th Inniskilling Fusileers. 
He was to have come to this country to be present at this season’s pro- 
duction of his plays, but his visit has now been postponed unti] autumn 


He has been wounded once. 


they have spoken the King doubts them, and 
drinks from the cup which they have not indi- 
cated. It is the good wine—he lives. For a 
moment the King is pleased, then he questions 
the priests and learns that it was the will of 
the gods, who hate compromise, that he drink 
the poison. He seizes the cup, drinks and dies. 
The will of the gods is accomplished. 


HERE have also been revivals of the 
plays which awakened America’s interest in 
Dunsany; “The Gods of the Mountain,” “King 
Argimenes and the Unknown Warrior,” and 
“The Golden Doom.” ‘Their performance re- 
calls the fact that the Irish dramatist really 
found his first audience in this country, a fact 
which he frequently acknowledges in his let- 
ters to Mr. Walker. He has said, for ex- 
ample, “I have a great deal of gratitude to 
you for making me known to my friends, for 
we poets are not always born amongst our 
friends, but often a great way off, and some- 
times it takes them hundreds of years to know 
us, and sometimes longer. I owe you 
gratitude, too, for having built an inn in which 
for a while my wandering dreams can rest, 
but most of all I thank you for your enthusi- 
asm, the only recompense that a 
poet needs, the only touchstone 
by which he can be interpreted.” 
And again—“That you should 
have contemplated taking my 
work as far as the Pacific is 
naturally flattering to a play- 
wright, but that you should 
think of bringing my plays some 
day to Dublin is doubly delight- 
ful because we should then meet 
at my home which is only twen- 
ty miles away, and because 
Dublin is a town in which my 
work is so unknown that the 
thought of seeing it presented 
there is as fascinating as though 
you had told me that you were 
going to give a command per- 
formance of The Gods of the 
Mountains’ before the Grand 
Llama of Thibet. (I can im- 
agine the Llamaserie quite en- 
joying that play for a week, un- 
til they discovered that it had 
never actually happened, and so 
was without any vestige of his- 
torical value.)” 


T is somewhat remarkable 

that Americans should have 
found Dunsany, but after all 
they did the same thing with 
Bernard Shaw while the London 
managers were so doubtful of 
his worth that Granville Barker 
had to bribe one of them into 
giving “Candida” by making the 
production of Shaw’s play a con- 
dition of his contract to put on 
the rest of the plays in the man- 
ager’s repertory. It was the 
English, on the other hand, who 
first appreciated the American, 
Whistler. 
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Alls Quiet Along the Rialto 


The Mid-Season Calm Before a Storm of New Plays 


around the theatres. A sweet, Sabbatical 

stillness has brooded over Broadway. Of 
change, upheaval, and unrest there has been 
but little. The tried and true plays have set- 
tled down, plodding quietly along their even 
way, and the few that were called into the 
Great Beyond stole away as silently as the 
widely press-agented Arabs. Peace, perfect 
peace, has reigned over what have so hap- 
pily been called the leading temples of 
the drama. 

There is something rather ominous 
about the stillness, though. It is the tense 
calm preceding a storm; after it, the de- 
luge. Clouds of new plays are gathering 
on the horizon even now, threatening to 
burst at any moment. Reports from At- 
lantic City, Stamford, Philadelphia, and 
points west indicate heavy floods, rapidly 
coming towards New York. The still days 
are soon to be but a restful memory. 


i has been a period of untroubled calm 


HERE have been a few stirs to break 

the mid-season calm, however. At the 
Booth Theatre, for example, there is a de- 
cided stir, not to say a commotion. It is 
“The Woman in Room 13,” a drama by 
Samuel Shipman and Max Marcin, with 
a bit of assistance from Percival Wilde. 
With this latest play, Mr. Shipman is in 
the pleasant position of being co-author of 
three of the most successful dramas now 
extant—the other two are “Friendly Ene- 
mies” and ‘‘East Is West.’’ Oh, well, if 
one only tries hard enough, one can al- 
ways manage to pry a large segment of 
the joy out of life—think what his income 
tax will be. There is always a little 
gloom somewhere about, if we just take 
the trouble to look for it. Let us all hold 
that thought. 

Well, anyway, what I started out to 
say is that “The Woman in Room 13” is a 
decidedly absorbing melodrama. It is such a 
satisfactory thing—it’s all right there before 
you. You can’t go wrong. The authors show 
you all along just who’s innocent and who’s 
guilty, and you don’t have to try to guess the 
answer to the riddle as to who committed the 
murder and what they did with the weapon 
afterward, and not one single person turns out 
to be a German spy or a secret service man. 
The play seems to sag a trifle towards the end, 
for the element of suspense suddenly drops out 
and refuses to play any more—one can never 
for a moment doubt that the hero is going to 
be acquitted of the murder. Of course, there 
was absolutely no reason why he should not 
have been found guilty. In a moment of bad 
temper, he shot a man who wasn’t doing any- 
thing to get shot about, but there—boys will be 
boys. And a jury of supernumeraries let him 
off without a moment’s hesitation, and that was 
that, just as you knew it was going to be that 
all the time. 

But you really don’t mind the foreseen end- 
ing, for the preceding acts and the prologue 
—especially the prologue—are so interesting 
and so well acted that is seems rather grasping 
to demand any more. And I was kindly in- 
clined towards the last act, too, for the court- 
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By DOROTHY PARKER 


room scene is done in a few mercifully brief 
glimpses. If I had anything to do with mak- 
ing the laws of these United States, I should 
make twenty years imprisonment the penalty 
for writing any play containing a courtroom 
scene; anyone dramatizing a Saturday Evening 
Post story would get the chair. But these, of 
course, are just little personal matters, and 
maybe you are one of those who think that 





ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


Gail Kane is appearing at the Booth Theatre in “The 
Woman in Room 13,” the melodrama which has proved 
itself to be one of the real successes of the season 


courtroom scenes are just perfectly ripping. 

“The Woman in Room 13” is extraordinari- 
ly well acted, especially by Janet Beecher and 
Lowell Sherman, with Kenneth Hill as a par- 
ticularly suave and satanic villain. Gail Kane, 
too, has one of the principal parts, but I am 
not in a position to speak fairly of her his- 
trionic ability. All I could think about was 
her sable wrap. 


HE subject of extraordinary acting nat- 

urally brings one right around to the Lib- 
erty Theatre, where Leo Ditrichstein is ap- 
pearing in “The Marquis of Priola,” by Henzi 
Lavedan. Mr. Ditrichstein’s performance of 
the elderly roué is undoubtedly something to 
write home to the folks about. He has such 
a convincingly realistic stroke of paralysis, by 
way of a jolly little termination to the play, 
that I’ve been having bad dreams about it ever 
since. The role allows him to work in many 
of his great lover specialties, in which field he 
is unquestionably the holder of the world’s 
championship cup. Aside from Mr. Ditrich- 
stein, however, I couldn’t exactly get up and 
wave flags about the play. There were long 
periods when I didn’t seem to care much 
whether the various ladies in the case (deftly 
played by Jane Grey, Lily Cahill, and Kath- 


erine Emmett) fell or remained upright, if they 
would only stop discussing it and do one thing 
or the other, and let me go home. Brandon 
Tynan, too, had a vast number of tiresome 
lines to deliver, which he does with a great 
deal of gesticulation, a large amount of pacing 
back and forth, and much clutching of the 
forehead. But then, Mr. Ditrichstein is on the 
stage most of the evening, and you’ve no idea 
how that helps. 


HE advertisements of “Tillie” say, in 
part, that “If you liked ‘Daddy-Long- 
Legs,’ you'll like ‘Tillie.’’”’ The writer 
has not in the least over-stated the case. 
If you did, you will. If you pine for that 
sort of thing, drop in at Henry Miller’s 
Theatre, bring the kiddies, and have a big 
evening. I don’t mean to be up-stage 
about Helen R. Martin’s and Frank 
Howe’s comedy; I merely say that, per- 
sonally, there are other things in life for 
me. ‘To quote the only line of Gertrude 
Stein’s which I have ever been able to un- 
derstand, “It is wonderful how I am not 
interested.” To begin with, it is a dialect 
play—and, so far as I am concerned, it’s 
to end with, too. You know how a play 
in dialect is; at the first act, you think 
“How quaint!”’; at the second act, you 
wish they would either stop using dialect 
or keep quiet; and at the third act, you 
wish you hadn’t come. And “Tillie,” I 
may mention in passing, has four acts. 
But there’s this about “Tillie’-—there 
are some extremely clever characteriza- 
tions, particularly that contributed by John 
Ransome. And Patricia Cellinge is charm- 
ing in the title réle. The real critics all 
seemed a bit upset about Robert Hudson, 
but I can’t help thinking that he is fine. 
To me, he is one of the few younger actors 
who don’t behave as if the entire play 
had been written around their sartorial talents. 
He does very little taking out of his handker- 
chief, and he abstains from producing a ciga- 
rette case in moments of emotion. 





WO farces have come into being during 

the past month, and both are doing well. 
One of them, “Keep It to Yourself,” is getting 
along entirely without my good wishes, but, as 
I mentioned a minute ago, it is getting along 
nicely, so that shows conclusively just who I 
am. Mr. Mark Swan, who wrote it, has also 
contributed to dramatic literature the dainty 
fantasy, “She Walked in Her Sleep,” while he 
collaborated on the exquisite trifle, “Parlor, 
Bedroom, and Bath.” He is of the school of 
playwrights who believe that nothing funny 
ever happens outside of a bedroom. 

In “Keep It to Yourself,” he set out to cut 
some fancy figures on thin ice, and fell heavily 
through. I am one of those to whom vulgarity 
is a wonderful institution, but even I felt that 
much of this little drama could be stencilled 
out by the censor. It grew rather tiresome 
and heavy, after an hour or so of the same 
situation. In fact, I gave it up early, and 
spent most of the evening on the floor, as a 
member of a volunteer search party to aid the 
lady on my left in (Continued on page 92) 
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MARY DALE CLARKE 


Margaret Mower plays leading rdéles in the one-act 
plays that make up the repertory of Stuart Walker’s 
Portmanteau Theatre, which has established itself at 
the Punch and Judy for the season. Miss Mower has 
appeared in several Dunsany plays, including “The 
Laughter of the Gods,” produced for the first time 
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MAURICE GOLOPERG 


Hazel Dawn has at last been won away from the movies and 
is heard as well as seen, once more. She has forsaken musi- 
cal comedy, to play in “Up in Mabel’s Room,” the success- 
ful new farce written by Wilson Collison and Otto Harbach 


Helen Mencken is appearing in 
“Three Wise Fools,” the comedy 
by Austin Strong, which is being 
produced by Winchell Smith and 
John S. Golden, and which has evi- 
dently gone in for one of the record 
successful runs of the whole season 
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Rays From the Limelight of Broadway 


Who Illumine the Path of the Successful Plays 
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Little domestic scenes like this will often occur, now that peace is in our midst. se i 
the women’s motor corps, while the war was being done, and it’s a trifle difficult for her to drop her military manner since she is 
back in civilian life. She is, in c moment of forgetfulness, ordering her husband to the guardhouse for failing to salute her 
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Cross-section of a quiet evening at home in 
the drawing-room in a New York apartment 
—a perfect example of the absolutely ulti- 
mate word in post-war interior decoration. 
These little military touches around the 
house not only make things delightfully 
homelike for the returned warrior, but they 
provides a use for all those mementoes of the 
recent war which were brought back from 
France by the dauntless souvenir-hounds of 
the A. E. F. And besides all that, it makes 
such a peaceful atmosphere for the children 
to grow up in—observe in the foreground, 
at the right, the young idea learning to shoot 




































The End of a Perfect War 


Some of the Difficulties of 
Living a Life of Peace 
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The lady in the case used to be a captain ir 


There are going to be a great many incon- 
veniences, all directly due to the late war. 
Here, for example, is a rather embarrassing 
moment in the life of a somewhat premature 
war widow. Her ancient and crabbed hus- 
band, after much coaxing, went to war, 
where, according to what she read in the 
newspaper casualty lists, he very consider- 
ately got himself killed. But it just goes 
to show that you can’t believe everything 
you see in the papers. Her husband isn’t 
dead at all, in fact, he never felt better in 
his life,—the war just kept him outdoors and 
did him good. He is here shown in the very 
act of returning—and, of course, he couldn’t 
have come at a more inconvenient minute. 
Husbands always do pull this Enoch Arden 
stuff at just the most inopportune time 
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Of course, soldiers who return 
after being away in France are 
going to find a good many changes 
when they get back home. Here 
is a delightful little surprise that 
greeted a returned officer on his 
arrival at the old homestead. The 
proud father has not grasped, as 
yet, the whole joy of the situa- 
tion; so far, he realizes only the 
first two-thirds of it—he hasn’t 
seen the nurse coming around the 
corner with the remainder. It is 
surprising, at first, of course—but 
then, these occurrences will hap- 
pen in the best-regulated families 





And this is one of the bitterest of all the bitter tragedies 
of the Great War—the girl who married the uniform. 
Now that the war is all over, she beholds her husband 
in civilian clothes, for the first time. Life can hold no 
more terrible disillusionment for a young and innocent 
bride. In the charmed circle above appears a glimpse 
of what the bridegroom looked like, back in the good 
old days when there was a war. At the extreme left, 
appears the horrid truth, now that he is out of uniform. 

he only thing his blushing bride can do is pray for 
another war to be declared just as soon as possible 
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The war has made life decidedly 
more intricate, in a great many 
ways. Here, for instance, is the 
case of the American soldier who 
has proudly brought home his 
Jugo-Slavic bride, to become one 
of the family. The only hitch to 
the entire idyll is that the bride 
doesn’t speak English, while her 
family-in-law can’t say even so 
much as “Aren’t we having un- 
usual weather for this time of 
year?” in the Jugo-Slavic dialect. 
A pleasant time is being had by all 
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ENISHAWN, the 

school of dancing 
which Ruth St. Denis 
and Ted Shawn founded 
in California, seems 
well on the way to be- 
coming one of the great 
American institutions of 
learning. Several of its 
graduates have already 
made names for them- 
selves, notably Ada For- 
man and Florence 
O’Denishawn, and there 
are many more who ex- 
pect to make their dé- 
buts and embark on 
their professional ca- 
reers in the very near 
future. A group of pu- 
pils of the school is now 
on tour in vaudeville, 
in support of Miss St. 
Denis and Mr. Shawn. 


Edith Kuster has ap- 
peared in many dances 
for the benefit of various 
charities. One of her 
most successful dances is 
done in moyen-age cos- 
tume, to the music of 
Beethoven’s Moonlight 
sonata. The costume for 
this dance was designed 
for her by Ted Shawn 
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BERNAYS 


Grace McCrea, here pic- 
tured in her Syrian sword 
dance, is at present on an 
extended vaudeville tour. 
Florence O’Denishawn, 
shown here in her dance 
called “‘The Little Mar- 
quise,”” made a remarkable 
success in “Hitchy-Koo,” 
and is still with that ad s a 
revue, now on the road , sa si iat = an ines eae ET BE an, pane 


The Dancers of Denishawn 
Successful Alumnae of the California School of Classic Dancing 
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The Open Season for Banquets 


HERE! I knew something would hap- 
f hes Look at them, Reader, look at them. 

Gaze at yon pile of débris, broken crock- 
ery and fletcherized furniture. Do you recog- 
nize them? Those, good Sir or kind Lady, 
are my beautiful brand-new, 1919 model New 
Year’s resolutions, conceived in sorrow, born 
in hope, and died at a banquet. Yes, Reader, 
those dear, bright-faced resolutions of mine 
stood right up at the end of the table, like 
Mansfield in “The Parisian Romance,” and 
fell flat among the Pol Roger. 

Isn’t it shocking? I feel very badly about 
it. My whole family feels badly about it. The 
red ball is up and there has been skating in 
the park, at the old Manse, ever since that fatal 
night, when I sallicd forth to attend the An- 
nual Banquet of the Royal Bengal Braves, 


URELY you have noticed how the Banquet, 
as an institution, has sprung into renewed 
life since the armistice was signed. The 
zealous committees of a thousand and 
one organizations apparently all woke 
up at once to the fact that between 
January 1st and the month of July of 
this year was all that was left of the 
real open season for banquets. For 
after that the proposed Federal Amend- 
ment is supposed to operate, and life 
beyond becomes a bird’s-eye view of Sa- 
hara without an oasis in sight. Con- 
sequently, the aforesaid committees got 
simultaneously busy. 
Not a mail comes in without two or 
three urgent appeals to nourish one’s 
self in honor of Professor Isaac Ris- 
sotto, the inventor of the collapsible 
bath-tub, or to join in a spontaneous 
three-dollar demonstration for the very 
latest thing in’ young English poets. 
One and all I had put them sternly by, 
but never without a sense of inner 
warmth, a tickling of the ego, which 
told me that I was of the elect, that 
somewhere, somehow, in some exclusive 
list like the Hardware Advertisers’ Sup- 
plement, the astute committee had 
found my name and had at once cried, 
“Oh, yes! there’s Schuyler. We must 
have Schuyler!” 

I believe it was this subtle form of 
flattery which accompanies a banquet 
invitation, which finally encompassed 
my ruin. I had refused so many simi- 
lar behests that I had begun to think myself 
immune, like a man who is getting over the 
flu, and that, you know, is the most dangerous 
time. 


ABBE 


HE Royal Bengal Braves represent the 

inner-circle of a political party whose tenets 
have ever been held up to my youthful mind 
as all that there is of the most dark and devi- 
ous, yet when I opened their gorgeously em- 
blazoned card-board I fell for it with a re- 
sounding crash. I felt honored. Yes! I 
would go. It would be interesting, now that I 
had established a pure standard of domestic 
virtue and lofty conduct, to attend one of these 
famous gatherings, to observe for myself, coolly 
and collectively, how the political beast be- 


With a Few Hints on Their Dangers 


By SCHUYLER LENOX 


haved at meal-time. Thus did I fill myself 
with sophistry, little realizing that the urge 
which prompted me to sign along the dotted 
line was really the great ancient buried love 
of communal feeding, which proves man akin 
to the cow and the herring. Back of my calm 
sociological interest, how my New Year’s reso- 
lutions must have chuckled as they began to 
pack their bags and say to each other, ‘Well, 
boys, we’ve had a comfortable home for nearly 
a month, but I guess it’s about moving time.” 
There is one thing to be said for these politi- 
cal potentates. They never do anything or any- 
body by halves. As I say, the invitation itself 
was a perfect screamer. If you were not suf- 
ficiently impressed by the red-and-gold seal 
of the city, transfixed by a tomahawk, you 
were sure to be bowled over by the list of 
prominent judges and paving-contractors whose 
names appeared below in engraving that stood 
out like the hives. And the invitation set the 
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In “East Is West,” the comedy by Samuel Shipman and 
John Hymer, Miss Bainter is making a marked success 
of her réle of a Chinese girl—who eventually turns out 
to be an American girl, kidnapped in infancy, all the time 


keynote for the whole affair. It was the nth 
power of magnificence. 

Unconsciously the chaste virtue, which had 
guided my steps through the languorous- 
scented corridor leading to the lift, slipped 
from my shoulders in the crowded cloak-room. 
Freed of my outer habiliments, I elbowed my 
way resolutely into the throng. I had firmly 
resolved to watch my step very carefully but 
really there were so many people in the room, 
I could not even see my feet. Besides, who 
was afraid? Though a guest, was I not. for 


the time being, a brave among braves? On, 
therefore, like a man. 

About me seethed an atmosphere of welcome 
and good-fellowship which was certainly ex- 
hilarating. Back-slapping, hand-clasps and 
other forms of friendly massage were inter- 
mingled with whoops of greeting in the tribal 
tongue which, to the uninitiated, seemed to be 
composed chiefly of anathema and epithet. 
The curse of welcome having been adminis- 
tered, the ritual consisted in hauling the new- 
comer toward a maelstrom which boiled about 
divers carafes and small glasses. In vain 
might the victim protest, crying “‘No, no! leggo. 
I just had three down-stairs with Mike.” His 
plaints were unheeded. Once inoculated with 
the Yellow Peril, he seemed to lose all fight 
and joined the inquisitors with full rights and 
privileges over all late-entrants. 

My host, Mr. Peter McCabe, of the District 
Attorney’s office, was no exception to the rule. 
Peter struck the middle of my spine 
with the force of a falling archangel 
and in a trice I was nose to nose with 
the Nemesis of the Carafe. I fancy 
that it was at that time that the last of 
my good resolutions slid to the floor and 
beat it for the open country. I had felt 
acurious prickly sensation for some 
moments, as if something were oozing 
out of me, leaving me strong, valiant, 
more manly and filled with a reckless 
bravery but let that pass. 


E had not had time for more than 

two, when a gentleman with a 
scarlet badge and face to match bawled 
us vociferously toward the banquet- 
hall. “Jim McGooey, ’Ssistant C’missh- 
ner,”’ hissed Peter in my ear as the hush 
of larger spaces and the hunt for tables 
laid a temporary calm on the company. 
In the interim before the first covey of 
waiters fluttered among us, I began 
briskly to apply my calm and collected 
sociological survey to my surroundings. 
How typical it all was; but how much 
more splendid than anything I had 
ever seen before. The lights were 
brighter, the band was louder, the room 
bigger, the spirit heartier. I found my- 
self clutching Peter’s elbow and listen- 
ing rapturously to the cataloging of the 
guests of honor who, to the crashing 
strains of an ancient Indian war-song, 
were piloting their immense bulks to the places 
assigned to them on the dais. ‘There were 
Governors and Judges and Mayors and Pre- 
lates and Senators and Generals and Sheriffs 
and Commissioners. Not a man it seemed was 
without a title, and it was with a distinct thrill 
of delight that I saw the prefix “Honorable” 
inscribed on my own dinner-card—a distinc- 
tion which Peter had conferred upon me in 
recognition of my once having been Chief of 
the Volunteer Fire Department of my suburban 
bailiwick. At our immediate table, there were 
three other Honorables, a Colonel (National 
Guard), a Captain (Police), and two other 
assorted titles whose exact definition became 
lost in the flurry attendant upon the arrival of 
the oysters. Immedi- (Continued on page 76) 
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Mary Garden, as Gismonda 


The Title Role of Fevrier’s Opera, Which Recently Had Its World Premiére in Chicago, 
and Is Now Being Sung by the Chicago Opera Company at the Lexington Theatre 
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The scenery for “La Reine Fiammette” was designed by the Russian fantast painter, Boris Anisfeld, now in New York, and executed under his 


personal direction for its premiére at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Bologna, the great city of the Romagna plains, is famous for its leaning towers, 


Bologna, 


This is the setting for Act I, and represents the court yard of an inn near 
Anisfeld says that art, with him, is a matter of 


feeling, and that he paints as a rule that which he feels, not that which he sees—and he has proved it to be a most successful theory 


Why Not More French Opera? 


Before We Discuss Wagner’s Return to the Metropolitan, Let Us Pay More Tribute to France 


ISREGARDING the excuses and_ the 
promises of the apologists, let us see 
what has actually been done for French 
opera at the Metropolitan Opera House dur- 
ing the current season. This is the second 
consecutive season without the eight operas of 
Richard Wagner and the one of Richard 
Strauss which, for several years, had been a 
voluminous element of the Metropolitan reper- 
tory. This war-time elimination, as well as 
war-time sentiment, had encouraged the belief 
that much would be done at the Metropolitan 
for French opera. Of course, much might be 
done, for notoriously one of the merits of the 
present opera administration has not been its 
cherishing care for the music of our great 
Gallic ally and for her native singers. Indeed, 
in the season of 1915-16, though the opera 
house appeared to honor France by opening 
with a revival of “Samson et Dalila,” only two 
other French operas were given in the entire 
course of that season,—‘‘Carmen” and “Ma- 
non.” And the latter was given only once! 
The current season opened, in like manner, 
with “Samson et Dalila.” At the present writ- 
ing, six more French operas have been pre- 
sented—“Le Coq d'Or” does not enter this 
enumeration, because, though it is performed 
here in the French language, it is a Russian 
work. With the revival of ‘‘Mireille,”’ toward 
the end of February, the Metropolitan will 
have completed the season’s French account of 


By PITTS SANBORN 


eight operas. At present, the sum is seven, out 
of a total number of twenty-nine operas, so 








SLIEMA LOLS OLLI EI ET EN I EE I 
@wisxxin 
Pierre Monteux, the noted French conductor, 
who has brought French traditions and French 
taste to the preparation and performance of 
the French operas which he so capably leads at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, this season 


far presented. Not a particularly dazzling 
showing for our great ally! Of the remainder, 
Italy counts to her credit eighteen; Russia, two 
(the one sung in Italian, the other in French) ; 
England, one (though by a German composer) ; 
and Germany, one (sung in Italian). 

The opera of France has been divided since 
its infancy into two distinct schools, grand 
opera and opera comique, the latter of which is 
intended for intimate performance in a small 
theatre. Mr. Gatti-Casazza, as the manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, has often 
testified to a personal belief that little of merit 
exists in the French grand opera repertory. So 
his tendency would naturally be to draw on 
opera comique, if he honored the French at all, 
although his opera house is one of the largest 
and most un-intimate theatres in the world. 
Still, the personal prejudices of an impresario, 
though necessarily they must color his admin- 
istration more or less, cannot have untram- 
meled play, unless, like Oscar Hammerstein, 
he conducts opera as a personal hobby without 
reference to a board of directors or other out- 
side control, and is answerable solely to his own 
desires and the persuasions of his box office. 


R. GATTI-CASAZZA did not iet his 
rather rigid ideas about French opera 
and French singers wholly strangle French 
opera at the Metropolitan, but he did let them, 
at one time, diminish (Continued on page 86) 
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EDWARD F. ALBEE 


Because in his early years he was an 
associate of P. Barnum; because 
he is the owner of the Keith vaudeville 
circuit; because he governs a payroll 
of $750,000 a week; but chiefly because 
he had the vision to organize the 
vaudeville artists, as well as the vaude- 
ville managers, and thus to establish 
peace, contentment and well-being in 
one branch of our theatrical industry 


MACKENZIE AND CUTTING 





LADY PATRICIA RAMSAY 


Because she is one of the most beautiful and 
charming of women; because as Princess Pa- 
tricia, daughter of the Duke of Connaught, 
one of the most famous of Canada’s regiments 
was named after her; because she was born in 
Buckingham Palace; but principally because 
she has just married Commander Lord Alex- 
ander Ramsay, R. N., and has decided to be 
known hereafter merely as Lady Patricia 
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of Fame: 














DR. SIMON FLEXNER 


Because he is one of America’s most 
noted pathologists; because he is Di- 
rector of the Rockefeller Institute; be- 
cause he has been one of the most 
important advisers of the Red Cross 
during the war; because he is the au- 
thor of many important medical trea- 
tises; but principally because France 
has just conferred upon him the title 
of Commander of the Legion of Honor 


BISHOP DAVID H. GREER 


Because he has been bishop of the 
diocese of New York for fifteen years; 
because by his constant energy and 
inspiration the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine has rapidly progressed 
toward completion; but chiefly because 
he has always been a sincere advocate 
of the destruction of false conventional- 
ism and has given to thousands who 
have come in contact with him the 
power to think freely on religion 
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That the World May Be Sate for Democracy 


It Might Be Well, First, to Make Democracy Safe for the World 


tion. In Europe, the internal affairs of 

the warring powers are for the moment 
greatly overshadowed by the much more press- 
ing necessity of making peace. New nations 
of oppressed peoples are breaking out almost 
daily like an epidemic of measles, demanding 
independence and international recognition as 
independent states. The whole of Europe is 
blindly, madly drunk through inbibing from 
a bottle labeled “Self-determination of peo- 
ples.” 

In view of the general ignorance of even 
our most scholarly students of the ethnography 
of the European races, it would seem that the 
solution of the difficulties arising out of this 
situation could be left most profitably to the 
statesmen of Europe, with the confident assur- 
ance that they still will be struggling with the 


Lien world is full of plans for reconstruc- 


situation when our grandchildren become 
grandparents. And we might also add with 


the certainty that when our great-grandchil- 
dren begin the study of geography and are 
forced to learn the boundaries of the states of 
Europe, they will look with envy on the map 
as it existed in 1914 and wish they had lived 
three generations earlier when geography was, 
so to speak, in its infancy. 


ERE at home, however, we have prob- 

lems of reconstruction which are more 
vital to us than the location of the boundary 
between Finland and Lithuania, problems 
which are none the less acute because they hap- 
pen to be national rather than international. 
We have been struggling with racial problems 
from the incipiency of our government. We 
know that we cannot divide the United States 
into geographical units corresponding to the 
races represented in our population, so that the 
doctrine of the self-determination of peoples 
is causing us neither inconvenience nor waste 
motion. While, therefore, we may put aside 
this European crazy quilt as essentially a Euro- 
pean question, there are internal questions we 
must consider before they are driven from our 
minds from sheer lack of storage space. Not 
the least important of these is the reconstruc- 
tion, the restoration of our government. 

Since America entered the war, there has 
been a gradual departure, from the government 
as it was created by its founders, and as it was 
placed in our hands to perpetuate,—a depart- 
ure which has reached the point where democ- 
racy as we understand it has disappeared and 
republicanism has gone into a long sleep. This 
was in great measure, if indeed not entirely, 
necessary. 

From the cradle of pacifism in which we 
had been lulled to sleep by the song of the 
propagandist, we were suddenly called to war, 
a war of the world. War is a terrible task- 
master. It demands the concentration of the 
resources of the nation and the centralization 
of the power of the nation to direct that con- 
centration effectively. Democracy does not 
lend itseL{tesuch concerted national effert. It 
cannot wage war effectively. Its powers are 
too decentralized, too widely distributed. 
When the time comes where the nation must 
act as a solid unit as in war, democracy must 
give way to autocracy. 


By J. B. W. GARDINER 


Since it was necessary to make this change 
in order to win the war, and since the winning 
of the war was the only way to guard the pres- 
ent and future life of the nation, no one can 
justly criticize the change. But the war is now 
over, our enemy is powerless to renew hostili- 
ties, even though the actual treaty of peace 
has not been signed, and we must now look 
to the processes of peace and the beginning of 
the peace era. 


HE first step that is to be taken is the real- 
ization of the fact that this change in our 
government has taken place, and of the various 
steps which have been taken to produce this 





ANDERSON 


MAJOR-GEN. LEONARD WOOD, U. S. A. 
Like Lord Roberts, General Wood preached 
preparedness to deaf ears long before the war 
came. Like Lord Kitchener, he realized from 
the start that great armies must be raised,— 
but again his warnings went unheeded. Like 
Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener, General 
Leonard Wood is_ gifted with foresight 
and administrative genius, which, some day 
must be turned to the good of the Republic 


change, for the eggs must be unscrambled and 
we must begin at the very beginning to do it. 
To-day there is a striking similarity between 
our own government and that which we have 
just destroyed—the government of Germany. 
The German Reichstag was an elective body, 
elected by popular vote just as is our House of 
Representatives. The electoral system in Ger- 
many was different, of course. But, essential- 
ly, the two bodies can in this respect be 
paralleled. 

Formerly there was a vast difference in the 
power exercised by the two bodies. The Lower 
House was a true legislative body with wide 
scope and great power. The Reichstag, how- 
ever, was never anything more than a debat- 
ing society, with the privilege of going through 
the formality of devising a comprehensive 
scheme of taxation and voting the necessary 
credits for the various government departments. 
But our House of Representatives has long 
since abdicated. It has been less than a de- 
bating society. It has been more like a club 
smoker. It has given up all of its powers 
either by express vote, or through the consent 
of silence. Practically all of the powers for- 
merly exercised by the Lower House are now 
exercised by the President direct or through 
an executive agency. The House has acqui- 
esced in this. It has not complained. It 
framed taxation measures as a mere formality 
because the Constitution requires it; but in 
large measure these were directed by an execu- 
tive department. It voted credits in ignorance 
and unscientifically; it was merely advised by 
executive departments what money was wanted. 
Legislation of all kinds was directed by the 
Executive and such legislation as it did have 
the temerity to originate was passed or held in 
committee as the executive dictated. It was 
not a co-ordinate branch of the government at 
all.. It was merely an American Reichstag. 


HE Senate, which corresponds to the 

German Bundesrath, was, too, very much 
like that body; thoroughly controlled, thor- 
oughly at the disposal of the Executive. The 
submission of the Bundesrath to the will of the 
Kaiser was not more abject nor more com- 
plete than the submission of the Senate to the 
will of the Executive. Both Houses of Con- 
gress indeed voluntarily made themselves ab- 
solutely powerless and passed to the Executive 
all the power of government, first because he 
asked it and second because it was needed for 
the proper conduct of the war. 

As to the executive arm of the government, 
it has had more power than the German Kaiser 
ever had. ‘There never has been a more abso- 
lute autocracy than we have been since the 
war. The only difference between us and any 
other autocracy is that we elected our autocrat. 
In Germany, the two parliamentary bodies 
could force a change in the ministry—in the 
cabinet as we call it. 

In America, not only have the houses of 
Congress been unable to effect this, but the 
voice of the people themselves in so far as they 
were able to express it was equally ineffective. 

In Germany, the government has found it 
necessary to explain from time to time its deal- 
ings with other (Continued on page 90) 
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“Lawd o’ Mercy, Geawge 
Washinton, but you mus’ be 


a brave soldier! How’d you - 


git all dem medals?” 
“I won ’em.” 
“For shootin’ Germans?” 
“Naw. Shootin’ craps.” 
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The ever-considerate War 
Department has decreed that 
the soldiers, discharged from 
the service, must return 
their uniforms to the Gov- 
ernment. They are allowed 
to retain their underclothes, 
—thank goodness for that. 
Fifth Avenue, therefore, will 
no doubt soon be giving us 
a full display of the latest 
thing in the way of union 
suits and mixed balbriggans 


Sketches by 


4 


The girls he left behind him—that joyous moment when the returned hero finds 


that all the girls he has been writing to from the front have come down to the pier 
to meet him, as a delightful little surprise. The returned hero is seriously consider- 
ing taking the next boat back to France, and settling permanently when he gets there 


Welcome Home 


Ts Old Home Week all over our grand and glorious Union, now that 
the soldiers have at last agreed to call it a war, and come back from 
France. Life is a much brighter affair than it was a while ago, when all 
the boys were away shooting hundreds of Boche a week in Europe. 


John Held, Jr. 


VANITY FAIR 
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“Look here, young man, there’s a limit to some 
things a débutante motor corps chaufferette will 
stand for! My oath of duty compels me to carry 
a carload of wounded soldiers, saturated with 
iodoform; or a herd of gold lieutenants, smoking 
French cigarettes. But nothing compels me to 
turn my Rolls-Royce into a junk cart. You walk!” 


Things are so much more exciting since we have a large assortment of 
heroes right in our very midst. Here are a few of the more exhilarating 
events in the lives of the veterans who have returned to these, broadly 
speaking, United States from their ideal tour of the western front. 
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Being an Essay on That Most Important and Pithy of Subjects 


nothing, despite what may at first impress 

the idiotic reader as mere smart-aleck 
paradox, is a fact simply proved. Nothing 
plays the most important part in our moods 
and lives and destinies. For example, when is 
a man happiest? Surely not when he is wor- 
ried by something, but when nothing worries 
him. Again, for example, is it something that 
succeeds like success? Not at all. It is noth- 
ing that succeeds like success. And still again, 
for example, when is a man in the best of 
physical health? When something is the mat- 
ter with him? No. When nothing is the 
matter with him. 

Thus, nothing is not only so definite a 
quality or eventuality as something; it is a 
vastly more definite quality or eventuality. 
William Jennings Bryan, whose opinions 
amount to nothing, has capitalized those ex- 
pressions of nothing on the Chautauqua circuit 
at something like three or four hundred dollars 
a lecture. The sagacious man who invented 
the liquor bottle into which nothing could be 
poured—the non-refillable bottle, as he called 
it—made a fortune, where the less acute men 
who turned out bottles into which something 
could be poured stood around with holes in 
their socks. ‘Much Ado About Nothing” is 
one of Shakespeare’s most pregnant, meaty, 
and successful plays. Annette Kellermann 
wears nothing and attracts twice as much at- 
tention as one of her contemporaries who wears 
something. Gertrude Stein conceived the clever 
idea of writing nothing in the way of poetry 
and, as a consequence, got herself promptly 
talked about all over the country where, had 
she tried to write something in the way of 
poetry, doubtless no one would ever have heard 
of her or paid the slightest attention to her. 


A er nothing is quite so interesting as 


ILLIONS of dollars have been expended 

on polar expeditions to find—nothing. 
The magnificent climax to one of Lord Dun- 
sany’s most beguiling plays, “The Glittering 
Gate,” shows the two burglars cracking open 
the great doors of Heaven and finding—noth- 
ing. This revealed spectacle of nothing en- 
chants the audience a hundredfold more than 
would a revealed picture of something. If 
something interferes with one’s plans, those 
plans are certain to go awry. If nothing inter- 
feres, prosperity ensues. 

And yet, for all the certainty that nothing 
is thus vastly more important than something, 
no modern philosopher pays due attention to 
it, studies it, elucidates it. 

Why is Joseph Conrad the greatest novelist 
writing in English? Among other reasons, 
because in each of his novels he brings out 
and reflects upon the meaninglessness, the noth- 
ingness, of life. Why do problem plays lose 
money in the theatre and “The Follies” play 
to as high as $30,000 a week? Simply be- 
cause problem plays deal with something and 
“The Follies’ with nothing. Why is Mr. 
Clayton Hamilton looked on by the members 
of the Drama League as an intelligent critic 
of the drama? Because he often writes noth- 
ing about the drama, but devotes his pages 
instead to such sweet and irrelevant Pollyanna 
talk as (I quote a fairly recent sample from 


By RUPERT CROSS 


a supposed critique of “The Better ’Ole’”’): 
‘Bairnsfather’s humor is the humor of two 
million men of England who have wallowed in 
the slime of Flanders and done their bit, and 
taken whatever might be coming to them for 
the sake of something not quite comprehensi- 
ble, but vaguely beautiful and recognizably up- 
roarious which called upon them to keep smil- 
ing lest they should suddenly be snatched away 
by death at some moment when a smile was 
absent from their lips!” 


ANY of the greatest men in the nation 
have come up from nothing. Vaudeville 
comedians succeed only half-way when they 
try to amuse their audiences by an allusion to 
a concrete something—as, for instance, a Swiss 
cheese or a doughnut—but immediately they 
allude to a concrete nothing—as, for example, 
the holes in the Swiss cheese or the hole in the 
doughnut—their reward is a prompt and thun- 
dering laughter and applause. 

The relative importance of nothing over 
something is clear iy to be established, and very 
simply, by eicinentary mathematics. One, 
which is something, taken from 10 leaves 9. 
But nothing taken from 10—as everyone will 
readily observe—leaves only 1. Nothing is 
therefore of 9 times the relative importance of 
1. When a man is driven by adversity to the 
thought of suicide, does he not confess to the 
overpowering fatality of nothing rather than 
something in his invariable confession that 
‘Nothing matters”? 

Some of the world’s wisest men and women 
have, in the past, devoted their most profound 
efforts to a discussion of nothing, and the 
effects of nothing on love, life and death. 
“There is nothing,” wrote Vauvenargues, for 
example, “that fear or hope does not make 
men believe.” Said Balzac, “Nothing will 
content a man’s first love but the last love of 
a woman.” And again, ‘‘A lover who is not 
everything to a woman is nothing.” And still 
again, for Balzac was ever deeply intrigued 
by the importance of our subject, “Nothing 
exasperates married men so much as finding 
their wives at every step between them and 
their desires, however transient.” And still 
yet again, “It is nothing to give life to chil- 
dren: to nurse them is to give them life every 
moment.” Wrote Rochefoucauld, ‘Nothing 
should so much diminish the satisfaction which 
we feel with ourselves as seeing that we dis- 
approve at one time of that which we approve 
of at another.” “Nothing is indifferent,” ob- 
served Mme. Alphonse Daudet. “A falling 
pink has its weight and is heard on the ground, 
and the leaves of a withering poppy have the 
sound of alternate and numerous falls.” A 
sharp thought! How better may the impor- 
tance of what seems to be approximately and 
relatively nothing be expressed? 


“O NE who knows nothing believes that 
everything may be learned,” said Jean 
Richepin, thus attesting to the potential value 
of knowing nothing, since the knower of noth- 
ing, believing that everything may be learned, 
has faith, enterprise, a dogged will and cour- 
age. “Nothing,” to go back to Rochefoucauld, 
who appreciated as few men the gravity of 


nothing, “nothing is a greater impediment to 
being natural than the desire to seem natural.” 
Observe closely, too, the even more profoundly 
appreciative and discerning Madame Swetch- 
ine, “To do nothing is not always to waste 
one’s time.” And the even still more perspi- 
cacious Madame de Staél, who recorded that 
“Nothing is an excuse to act against one’s 
principles.” For a definition of the precise 
nature of the nothing that gave Madame an 
excuse to act against her principles, I must 
needs refer you to Weininger’s unveiling trea- 
tise on “Sex and Character.”” Arsene Houssaye 
had doubtless in mind a climax—as the Har- 
vard Lampoon once observed of its New Haven 
rival’s ‘““For God, for country, and for Yale!” 
—when he paid a tribute to the importance and 
value of nothing in his famous remark, 
“Women give themselves away for money, for 
love, or for nothing.” 


LANG, that medium of expression so much 

more direct and illuminating than more 
precise language, very well establishes, by vir- 
tue of this simple directness, the importance 
of nothing over something. When slang de- 
sires to say that a thing is certain or that this 
or that is certain of accomplishment, does it 
say “There’s something to it”? It does not. 
It says—appreciating more acutely than the 
precise form of speech the fact that nothing is 
of twice the positive quality of something—it 
says, “There’s nothing to it!” 

I have referred above to the greater potential 
value of nothing as against something so far 
as the professional stage comedian or literary 
humorist is concerned. Let me elaborate the 
point. The highest salaried and most success- 
ful comedians and humorists are not those 
whose humor consists in a capitalization of 
something, but those whose humor consists in 
a capitalization of nothing. Will Rogers pref- 
aces each of his nightly monologues with the 
statement that he will address the audience on 
nothing in particular. Weber and Fields, in 
theiy heydey, won their loudest reward of hand- 
clapping with the well-remembered dialogue 
in which a certain Miss Nutting, mentioned by 
Fields, was taken by Weber to mean that he 
must miss nothing. Nonsense, which means— 
obviously—no sense, i.e., nothing by way of 
sense, has made the reputations of Lewis Car- 
roll and Edmund Lear. The presence in it 
of nothing has brought the “Alexandra” of the 
Greek Lycophron to be regarded as the origin 
of the French seventeenth century amphigouri. 
By writing of absolutely nothing—literally— 
Henry Cary gained long life for his famous 
“Chrononhotonthologos” (which means noth- 
ing), as did Pope for his “Song, By A Person 


‘of Quality” with its memorable verses about 


nothing as, for instance: 


“Melancholy smooth Meander, 
Swiftly purling in a round, 
On thy margins lovers wander, 
With thy flowery chaplets crowned.” 


The famous “Jabberwocky,” “The Quangle 
Wangle Gee” and “The Yonghy Bonghy Bo,” 
being concerned with utterly nothing, have 
lived and will doubt- (Continued on page 85) 
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Helen Hayes 


Who Has Made One of the Most Notable Successes of the Season as “Margaret” in “Dear Brutus” 
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The Man Who Wrote the C Sharp Minor Prelude 


Sergei Rachmaninoff— A Sane Russian Genius 


Rachmaninoff does not draw at- 

tention to himself with an aureole 
of emotional hair, or deck his length of 
body and limb in the charm of strange 
and outlandish garments. The one item 
of notoriety in the Rachmaninoff vogue 
is the C sharp minor prelude—commonly 
referred to in Flatbush, to quote a well- 
known wit, as It (capitalized)! Doubt- 
less the C sharp minor prelude has helped 
spread the fame of Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
but it cannot alone account for the en- 
thusiasm over the serious, neutral-col- 
ored, almost sombre Russian who rises 
soberly in a concert room and bows with 
the grave aloofness of a strong man, of a 
strong brain, infinitely saddened by the 
events of the last four years, grievously 
burdened with the doubtful fate of his 
distracted country. 


| k= many another musician 





ERGEI RACHMANINOFF is the 
composer not only of the C sharp 
minor prelude, but of many other works 
for the piano—preludes, sonatas, con- 
certos,—of songs and choral pieces, of 
symphonies and symphonic poems, of 
operas. As an executive artist he is not 
only one of the foremost of living pian- 
ists, but a conductor of long experience 
and wide fame, both for orchestral concerts and 
for opera. Among Russian musicians of to- 
day consensus of opinion would probably give 
him the foremost place. 

Rachmaninoff was born March 20, 1873, on 
the family estate in the province of Novgorod. 
Loss of fortune compelled his family to aban- 
don the idea of giving him the typical educa- 
tion of the Russian aristocrat but to cultivate 
instead his evident talent for music. It is 





worthy of note that his grandfather, described 
as a “real Russian noble in the grand style,” 
was a remarkable amateur pianist, having 
been a pupil of John Field, and that a cousin 
is A. I. Siloti, also a famous pianist, who was 


a favorite pupil of Liszt. So rapidly did the 
little Sergei prosper in music that he might 
have been a child prodigy of the piano had 
not wiser counsels prevailed, very fortunately. 

Entering the Petrograd Conservatory at the 


age of nine, he soon became known as its 
“pride and ornament.” Thence he went 
to Moscow to study the piano with 
Zvieriev of the Moscow Conservatory and 
finally with his cousin Siloti. Showing 
talent for composition, he took up that 
branch under two Russian composers 
of prominence, Tanejeff and Arensky. 
Tchaikovsky showed a keen personal in- 
terest in his development. For the final 
examination at the Moscow Conservatory 
he offered his opera “‘Aleko”, which was 
performed successfully at the Moscow 
Grand Theatre in 1893. 

Conditions in Russia became such that 
in December, 1917, he went to sojourn in 
Scandinavia. Late in 1918, he came to 
the United States. His piano works and 
his songs are of course familiar here, 
and some of his orchestral music has been 
played a good deal. 

As tothe later developments of the Rus- 
sian Revolution, Rachmaninoff does not 
mince words. “The Bolsheviki”, he re- 
cently said, “are not socialists at all; they 
are brigands. The Allies ought not to 
enter into discussions with them, but 
should instead send more armed forces to 
Russia to help the order-loving majority 
of the Russian people to resume ‘control 
before still more harm has been wrought. 
Bolshevism has nothing to do with socialism. 
It is a plague invented in Germany for German 
ends, financed with German money, bristling 
with German cannon. The two million Ger- 
man prisoners in Russia made the Bolshevist 
domination possible. Trotzky is simply a 
bandit. Bolshevism makes a specious appeal 
to the ignorant masses, and unfortunately it is 
fostered in other countries by idealists who are 
blind to the truth.” 


Common Faults in Bidding at Auction 
Where Most of the Average Player’s Money Is Thrown Away 


WO very common faults in the bidding at 
T asction are leaving the partner in, with 

a losing contract on his hands, and tak- 
ing the opponents out of a similar situation. 

Modern convention limits the original bid 
to one trick on any suit of not more than five 
cards, unless it is a shutout. This is regardless 
of the strength of the suit or the rest of the 
hand. With six cards, headed by two or more 
sure tricks, the original bid is two, and with 
seven cards, it is three. 

Therefore, if the original bid is one, the 
partner should read the hand for not more than 
five cards in that suit. With sound conven- 
tional bidders, it will invariably be found that 
if they have more than five cards when they bid 
one, the suit is not headed by two sure tricks. 


Denying Suits 
OLDING five prospective trumps, the bid- 
der expects his partner to hold his share 
of the remaining eight. Calculation and ex- 


By R. F. FOSTER 


perience has shown the average to be three 
small ones, or an honor as good as the queen 
and one other in the suit, above or below the 
queen. If the partner’s holding is below this 
average it is his duty to warn the declarer that 
he is in wrong on that suit, and will probably 
find that a strong trump hand is against him. 
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The neglect of this duty is one of the most 
common faults at auction, and frequently leads 


to serious loss in two ways. In the first place, 
the original bidder will assume, from the ab- 
sence of any warning from his partner, that 
the distribution is probably normal. In the, 
second place, he will lose all confidence in bids 
on five average cards, if he feels that his part- 
ner will leave him to play them under all cir- 
cumstances. It is the false inference that the 
distribution is normal that may do the most 
damage. An excellent example of this is shown 
in the accompanying diagram. 

Z dealt and bid a heart, A and Y passing. 
B bid a spade. As Y has not denied the hearts, 
Z correctly rebids his hand, two hearts, having 
a legitimate bid in the heart suit itself, and an 
outside ace for the rebid. He assumes, of 
course, that Y holds either three or four small 
trumps, or the queen and one other, as Y did 
not deny the hearts. 

A did not assist the spades, feeling sure there 
would be more in setting the heart contract, 
without doubling, (Continued on page 92) 





This is a miniature 


“danseuse a la 
barre,” one of the 


oft repeated figures 





























in wax, for 


painter’s 


A female figure. Notable 
for its particularly care. 
ful modelling of the 
torso. Dégas entitled the 
plasterlene study, “‘Dan- 
cer wounded in the foot” 























“The Infant Dancer’, one of a group of wax 
figures, modelled by the great genre painter, 
which has recently come to light in France 


Ne more notable example of versatility could be found, among modern 

French painters, than that of Edgar Dégas. He began life and achieved his 
first success as an etcher. In paint and in pastel his works have, for the past 
ten years, been selling at prices greater than those of any contemporary painter. 
And now we are learning of him as a sculptor. His later work, as is well 
known, was largely devoted to the portrayal of ballet subjects, the dance hav- 
ing influenced him strongly as a subject for reiterated pictorial treatment. 
The highest price ever paid for a painting by a living painter was the price 
fetched at the Rouart sale, in 1912, by Dégas’s canvas entitled “Danseuses 
a la barre”. The canvas fetched well over $100,000. Although Mary Cassatt 
was Dégas’s only pupil, his influence on the younger generation of paint- 
ers was as constant as it was marked. It has lately come to light that 
Dégas was in the habit of making wax models for the figures in his better 
known canvases. We are privileged to show a few of these on this page. 





VANITY FAIR 


A typical plasier- 
lene figure by Dégas 
It was used by him 
as a study for one 
of his famous 
drawings in paste’ 


Dégas was in the habit 
of clothing his little wax 
models. The dresses, and 
the textures in them, 
were habitually selected 
by the painter himself 


“At the Bar”. Those of our 
readers who are familiar 
with the work of an ordi- 
nary ballet class will at once 
recognize the movement here 
indicated. It is that of a 
pupil who is rehearsing her 
lesson with one foot resting 
on the wooden bar, an essen- 
tial feature on the walls in 
ballet schools the world over 


Edgar Dégas, a Sculptor as Well as a Painter 


Plastic Studies by the Great French Master 
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Art in Polities 


A Cubist Secretary Might Not Be Out of Place Among Other Squareheads 


OMEONE,—I'll bet it was Joseph Pennell 
—recently gave an outline to the news- 
papers,—I’m sure it was Joseph Pennell, 

—indicating a plan for the creation of a De- 
partment of Fine Arts in the Federal Cabinet. 
As I remember it, the Secretary of Fine Arts 
would be one of the boys, along with the Secs. 
of Agriculture and the Interior. He would 
have the regular franking privilege, and, if the 
Chief Executive and a sufficient number of 
ranking cabinet members were to fall into the 
Potomac in rapid enough succession, it might 
come about that he would become President of 
these, let us say, United States. 

And there is nothing wrong in that, certainly. 
An expert in the Fine Arts should make at 
least as fitting a unit in the apostolic succession 
as an expert on the boll weevil, or fried chicken 
and waffles, Southern style. 

But what will it do to politics? That ques- 
tion will bear repeating: What will it do to 
politics ? 


URING au election campaign, all the 
functions of the Administration come in 
for public discussion. ‘The management of the 
railroads, the feeding of troops, the distribu- 
tion of nasturtium seeds, even the social activi- 
ties of the head of the government. If, at the 
same time, there were to be questions of artistic 
policy dragged across the public platform, de- 
fended by one party, attacked by the other, and 
both defended and attacked by The New Re- 
public, would not the result be such as to 
render it possible, on a still night, to hear the 
sound of uneasy tossings and turnings in the 
graves of the world’s great artists, whoever 
they may be? 

Before it is too late, let us consider the pos- 
sibilities. Let us consider the campaign slogans 
which would greet us on the fences and in the 
Street-cars: 

“Vote for John A. Ossip! He kept us out 
of post-impressionism!” 

“Down with the nude in art! Vote for 
Horace W. Pickerell and the sanctity of the 
home!” 

“George Washington never heard of Eli 
Nadelman. What was good enough for Wash- 
ington, is good enough for Henry L. Wrapper. 
Give him your vote!” 

One could go on with these things indefinite- 
ly. In fact, one is almost tempted to, they 
look so funny in black and white. But the 
more one writes of them, the less funny they 
grow; so we might as well not trifle with our 
luck, but let it go at that. 


T isn’t as if there weren’t other ideas to 
expand on the same subject. There is, for 
instance, the campaign speech, delivered in the 
Auditorium, by someone who is introduced as 
“a man who we all know, a man who we all 
admire, and a man who, I am sure, we are all 
eager to hear to-night,—the Honorable Stephen 
L. Wringley!” (Applause. ) 

“Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen. I 
have come to you this evening to address this 
impressive gathering in behalf of a man whose 
name is known from one end of the country 
to the other, a man who is 100% American, a 
man whom I am taking the liberty to speak 


By ROBERT C. BENCHLEY 


of as the next President of the United States,— 
Louis Gadget! (Forty-three seconds of ap- 
plause. ) 

“I wish to dwell very briefly on what seem 
to me to be the salient points in his platform in 
contrast with that of the opposing party. But 
first, I ‘want to take up a matter which, I think 
you will all agree with me, constitutes one of 
the most disgraceful chapters in American his- 
tory. I refer to that action, on the part of the 
Fine Arts Department of the present Adminis- 
tration, in removing the remarkable historical 
paintings which formerly adorned the interior 
of the Capitol dome, and replacing them with 
a series of so-called Vorticist creations, sup- 
posed to represent, according to our advanced 
Secretary of Fine Arts, the successive arm and 
leg movements of an American Indian pro- 
gressing from the savage state to a post-gradu- 
ate course at Hampton College. These paint- 
ings, according to Secretary Blevitch, are 
examples of ‘non-representation,’ a new school 
in Art. The Honorable Secretary doesn’t know 
the half of it. (Laughter. ) 

“The dome of the Capitol is not the property 
of any political party. It is not the property 
of any political organization, it is not the prop- 
erty of any political machine. It belongs to the 
People of the United States. (Applause.) 
And, if Louis Gadget is elected, it will be re- 
turned to the People of the United States! 
(Loud applause. ) 

“Our platform is: ‘American Art trom 
American Artists! Our brave armies have 
fought at Ticonderoga. They have fought at 
the Alamo; they have fought at Gettysburg, 
and, as the German Kaiser well knows, they 
have fought at Chateau-Thierry! 

“And shall we say now that they have fought 
in vain? Shall we hand over the tradition of 
our American art, fostered by Stuart, fostered 
by Copley, fostered by Howard Chandler 
Christy, to a crowd of foreigners? No, no, I 
say! No, no!’ (Loud applause, and cries 
of “Yes, yes,” from a group of reds, who are 
immediately ejected.) 


HILE this is going on, another meeting 

is being held across the street at which 
the following speech is being made by a speaker 
who has been introduced as ‘a man who needs 
no introduction to this audience,—the Hon- 
orable Walter N. Turple!” (Applause. ) 

“Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen. I 
have come to-night to speak to you for a very 
few minutes on the duty which, as I conceive 
it, lies before each and every one of us in this 
country to-day: the duty of supporting the 
hands of the present Administration. (Ap- 
plause.) We are assailed on every hand by 
carping critics (laughter) who claim that they 
could have ordered things better had they been 
in power during the trying times of the recent 
artistic renaissance. There is a gentleman of 
the Opposition whose name is, I believe, Rohrer 
(laughter)—Harrison J. Rohrer, who ventures 
to suggest that the Department of Fine Arts has 
been badly managed during the past four years. 
Doubtless in the event of the election of Mr. 
Louis Gadget to the Presidency, this Mr. 
Rohrer would be appointed to the coveted port- 
folio of Fine Arts. 


“It might not be irrelevant, therefore, to take 
a look into the artistic past of this honorable 
gentleman. As near as we are able to find out, 
he was born in Lynn, Massachusetts, where his 
father had been instrumental in the introduc- 
tion of the mansard-roof school of architecture. 
It would not be fair, perhaps, to indict . man 
on the tastes and artistic leanings of his rather, 
or his grandfather, although, as the fellow 
says: ‘As the twig is bent, the tree inclines.’ 
(Laughter. ) 

“But I can see no injustice in disclosing the 
fact that, as soon as he was able to furnish a 
home of his own, his first decorative venture 
was the purchase of a steel engraving depicting 
the Signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
and a coffee-colored plaster group representing 
Lincoln in conference with Seward and Stan- 
ton. Furthermore, in his fireplace was an open 
Japanese fan, according ‘to testimony which I 
have every reason to believe is accurate. And, 
if anything further is needed to prove my point, 
I can produce witnesses who will swear that he 
was heard to express enthusiastic approval of 
the earlier Liberty Loan posters. 

“Is such a man as this, my friends, to direct 
the artistic fortunes of our nation? Ever since 
the days of the Revolution, our army and navy 
have stood for the integrity of Right and Jus- 
tice. It was for these principles that the battle 
of Yorktown was fought; it was for these prin- 
ciples that the battle of Petersburg was fought; 
it was for these principles that the battle of 
Manila Bay was fought, and it was for these 
principles that the Battle of Belleau Wood was 
fought. (Applause.) 

“Shall we say that these battles have been 
fought in vain? Shall we say that this beloved 
country of ours has been raised, through the 
valor of her sons, to a place of high esteem 
among the nations of the world, to a position 
of honor in the eyes of England, France, Italy, 
Belgium, Montenegro, Portugual, Japan, Ser- 
bia, and all the others of our brave associates 
in that war, only to be made the laughing-stock 
of them, in the same order as above, through 
the absurd machinations of a man who keeps a 
Japanese fan in his fireplace at home? 

“I cannot believe that the American people 
will allow themselves to be so humiliated. I 
cannot believe that the American people will 
allow themselves to be so misrepresented before 
the other nations of the earth!” (Applause.) 


ND so, there seems every reason to believe, 
it will go. In addition to criticism of the 
Administration’s policy of handling coal, there 
will be raised the issue of Barnard’s Lincoln. 
Debating societies will haggle over such ques- 
tions as “Resolved: that the Hall of Statuary 
in the Capitol is something terrible,” and there 
will spring up a Moderate Cézanne Party, 
which will be opposed by a Winslow Homer 
Centrist Party, with the Tammany Hall in- 
terests supporting the campaign of the Art 
Novelty and.Souvenir clique. 

I don’t want to seem pessimistic, but it is all 
that I can visualize for the future. And I 
should hate to have the Metropolitan Art Mu- 
seum investigated by a committee of southern 
Congressmen who weren’t familiar with, Life 
in its largest sense. 
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PARAMOUNT 


May Allison is the heroine of a 
new movie which rejoices in the 
heroic title of “Peggy Does Her 
Darnedest.” Before she became 
a star of the screen, Miss Alli- 
son was on the stage, appearing 
in “Everywoman.” She appropri- 
ately played the réle of Beauty 


WITZEL 


Dorothy Gish is soon to appear 
in the réle of a slavey in a film 
called “Boots,” by Martha Pitt- 
man, in which she is supported 
by Richard Barthelmess and 
George Fawcett. Her last pic- 
ture was “The Hope Chest” 























MAURICE GOLOBERG 


Studies in Black and White 


Displayed on the Background of the Moving Picture Screen 
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Enid Bennett is at present in 
darkest California, posing for 
her new picture “Nemesis,” 
which is under the experienced 
direction of her husband, Fred 
Niblo. She recently starred in 
a film called “Partners Three” 


Dorothy Phillips was the hero- 
ine of “The Heart of Human- 
ity,”’ one of the most successful 
of the vast horde of war pic- 
tures which not even the armis- 
tice could stop. Miss Phillips 
has gone to California, to begin 
work on a new moving picture 








PARAMOUNT 
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The Pinhead 
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A Harrowing Tragedy of Married Life 


First Act: A Tragic Moving Day 


Scene: The Apartment of the Erratic Husband 
and his Embittered Wife 


THE Erratic HusBanp 
HAT was a great idea I just had,—to 
cut all our furniture up into little pieces, 
like a picture puzzle. It enables us dis- 
creetly to remove all our belongings,—now that 
our lease has expired. In a few trips, this 
morning, I transported nearly all our furniture 
into the new apartment which we are going to 
occupy. 
THE EMBITTERED WIFE 
Did not the janitor notice anything? 
THE ERRATIC HusBanD 
Not a thing. You know that the pieces of 
furniture are not any larger than lumps of 
sugar. It is quite easy to hide them in one’s 
pockets. The janitor saw me go out. Little 
did he think that the pockets of my overcoat 
contained a bed and the dining-room table! 
Tuer EMBITTERED WIFE 
Oh, what a life! You insane creature! It 
would be better if you made enough money to 


pay your month’s rent, instead of deforming 
your pockets by stuffing them full of furniture. 


THe Erratic HusBanp 


I? Lazy? Do not blaspheme, madam! 
Remember that whenever we move into a new 
apartment, it takes us nearly two months and 
a half to piece together the fragments of our 
puzzle. Lazy, indeed! 
No sooner is all the furni- 
ture arranged than I have 
to begin thinking again 
about transferring it to 
some new abode. 

THE EMBITTERED WIFE 

Don’t chatter so much, 
but work. You still have 
17,625 pieces of the look- 
ing-glass to take out, and 
5,454 pieces of the ice-box. 
THE Erratic HusBANp 

I mustn’t waste any 
time. (With the aid of a 
pair of sugar-tongs, he re- 
moves, one by one, all the 
pieces of glass from the 
mirror.)’ It is done now. 
THE EMBITTERED WIFE 

All right. I will wrap 
up the looking-glass in 
this old newspaper. (She 
counts the pieces before 
wrapping them up.) 17,- 
625,—that’s right. Put 
the ice-box, as usual, in your overcoat pocket, 
and let’s be off. 


Tue Erratic HusBaANnpD 


Yes. Let’s be off. (Ji: pocketing the ice- 
box, he lets fall a few picces.) 


“If you had 


By CAMI 


Published by permission of Cami, and Flammarion, Paris. 


THE EMBITTERED WIFE 
Pick them up, clumsy creature! You have 
never been able to manage your eleven fingers 
successfully. 


THE Erratic HusBAND 
Make as much fun of me as you like, 
madam. Is it my fault that Mother Nature 
has endowed me with an extra finger? 


THE EMBITTERED WIFE 
Be quiet—Pinhead! 


THE Erratic Husspanp (infuriated) 
Pinhead, indeed! This insult is more than 
I can bear! (He springs forward, seizes his 
embittered wife, pinches her nostrils with a 
nut-cracker, and closes her mouth with the 
sugar-tongs. She falls, choked to death.) 


THE Erratic Husspanp (regaining his ha- 
bitual calm) 

One should never lose one’s temper. I must 
try to make amends for this moment of bad 
humor. (He takés a saw and cuts his wife 
into small pieces, which he wraps up in a news- 
paper.) I must now disperse these fragments 
of my poor wife in various deserted quarters 
of the city. It is the classical way, and nothing 
equals the classics. (He starts to go out.) 
Oh! I was forgetting the package containing 
the pieces of the looking-glass. Every trifle 
makes me lose my head. (He takes the pack- 
age containing his wife in his right hand, 
carries the one containing the mirror in his 
left, and, with the ice-box in the pocket of his 
overcoat, he leaves the apartment.) 





not taken too much to drink I should not be here to tear your hair!” 


Second Act: Remorse 
A deserted quarter of the city. 
long past midnight 
Tue Erratic Hussanp (enters, reeling) 
I have just thrown a few pieces of my poor 
wife into the river. To keep up my courage, 


It is 


Scene: 


I have already consumed a great deal of alco- 
hol. I think I shall go into this café to drink, 
—drink more and still more. (He reels into 
the café; two minutes later, he comes out, stag- 
gering more than ever.) Now I shall throw 
the remaining pieces of my poor wife into this 
man-hole. At last my gruesome job is finished. 
I must hasten to my new apartment. I already 
feel remorse invading my soul and congealing 
my heart,—however, I suppose that is usual, 
under the circumstances. (He exits, still hold- 
ing the other newspaper package.) 


Third Act: The Tender Helpmate 


Scene: The new apartment 


THE Erratic HusBanp (entering) 
Here I am in my new apartment. The 
dawn is coming. I can now begin to recon- 
struct all my furniture. This package con- 
tains the fragments of the looking-glass. (He 
begins to fit the pieces together.) My hand is 
trembling, my sight is obscured. I have drunk 
too much—too much—too much! (He con- 
tinues to piece together the fragments.) My 
work is almost finished. I only have three 
pieces left. I am working mechanically— 
without seeing. I fit the pieces together by 
sheer force of habit. I have drunk too much— 
too much. There! The last piece is fitted 

in! The looking-glass is reconstructed! 


THE EMBITTERED WIFE 

You must indeed be very drunk to take me 
for a looking-glass! 
THE Erratic HusBANp 
(instantly becoming sober) 

Great Heavens! I un- 
derstand everything! I 
drank to keep up courage, 
Thus I mixed up the two 
packages, and threw the 
pieces of the mirror away. 
And now I have recon- 
structed my wife, by mis- 
take. 
THE EMBITTERED WIFE 

(in a terrible voice) 

What! You threw away 
the pieces of the looking- 
glass! Well—TI always 
said you didn’t amount to 
anything! But you must 
indeed be the least of men, 
and thé first drunkard in 
the: land, to strew the 
streets with fragments of a 
looking-glass made of imi- 
tation oak. 


THE Erratic HvusBAND 


But 
THE EMBITTERED WIFE (throwing her arms 
about his neck, in a paroxysm of rage) 
3e still! If you had not taken too much to 
drink this would never have happened and 
I should not be here to tear your hair! You 
should never, never have mixed up the packages. 
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Rosina Galli 


The Metropolitan’s Prima Ballerina,—as She Appears in “La Forza del Destino” 
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Insuring Russia’s Dramatic Future 
The Moscow Art Theatre Perpeiuates Itself Through Its Studios 


chances with the insecurity of fame after 

death. It doesn’t propose to die at all. 
And so, under the guidance of its First Artist, 
the stalwart, snow-white, sunny Stanislavsky, 
and in the prime of its first generation, it is 
writing off in advance the inevitable passing 
of that generation by training up a new one to 
take its place. Originally in its school and 
now for four years in its Studios, the World’s 
First Theatre is preparing to perpetuate itself 
and to insure Russia’s dramatic future. 


VHE Moscow Art Theatre isn’t taking any 


USSIA’S dramatic future! Has anything 
Russian a future? you say. Can anything 
good come out of Moscow and Petrograd? What 
hope is there for the offspring of hunger and 
demoralization, of death and disintegration ? 
But the Russian mind doesn’t work that way. 
The future? Of course, Russia will have a 
future. The patience and the endurance which 
trace back to the Oriental limb of the Muscovite 
racial tree will help the nation carry on through 
chaos to this distant future. As for the present, 
nietchevo—it doesn’t matter! 
This fatalism, however, doesn’t 
explain the persistence of the Rus- 
sian theatre to-day in the fore- 
front of our time. Why bother 
with the make-believe of the play- 
actor when daily drama in the 
raw and in deadly earnest is more 
certain and plentiful than daily 
bread? Why, indeed, if your 
drama is a mere matter of pas- 
time and commerce!, Even pas- 
time palls under the Terror, after 
affording a temporary relief. And 
commerce is forgotten of men. 
But if your drama strikes deep 
into the heart of life, plumbing its 
sorrows and its joys with equal 
honesty and with the sincerity 
and the vision of the artist, then 
perhaps you will hold and cherish 


that drama even though Hell come NIKOLAI KOLIN 








By OLIVER M. SAYLER 





The scene in Act III of 
“Twelfth Night,” as given at 
the First Studio of the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre,—with Olga 
Baklanova as Oliva, and 
E. G. Suhatcheva as Viola 


up to earth and camp in the 
seats of power. At least, that 
is what the Russians have 
done. Their theatre is the 
most normal of all their in- 
stitutions, almost the only one 
which has not been under- 
mined by the Revolution. 

The idea of a school of 
acting in connection with a 
theatre isn’t very new, espe- 
cially in continental Europe 
where the playhouses are in- 
stitutional and the actors 
rarely stray from the ances- 
tral dressing rooms. That is 
the way Stanislavsky began years ago to recruit 
new blood for the Moscow Art Theatre. But 
about the time the war denied us our artistic 
and aesthetic bulletins from Russia, Stanis- 
lavsky founded the First Studio, and, a year or 
two later, the Second—genuine theatres open 
to the public, with homes of their own and 
their own repertories. 


OLGA BAKLANOVA 


The principal players at 
the First Studio of the 
Moscow Art Theatre 





BORAKCHIEFF MIHAIL TCHEHOFF 


HEN I reached Moscow last winter, pre- 

pared to record the swan song of the Rus- 
sian Theatre, I found the swan had no in- 
tention to sing and that these two lusty children 
of the Art Theatre were laying their plans as if 
there were no such thing as Revolution in Rus- 
sia. Under a tense and straitened economy, the 
parent institution, like the state endowed the- 
atres and most others, has to be content with 
revivals from its rich and varied repertory, but 
the Studios seem to take dciight in overcoming 
odds and adding to the chronicle of their ac- 
complishments. Their tickets, sold by lot to a 
clamoring multitude, like those of the Art The- 
atre, are gone days in advance of the per- 
formance, so that if the guns start barking un- 


Scene from ‘The Cricket on the Hearth,” as produced by this same company of Russians, with Solovyeva CMGI IS . . 2 
as Bertha, Tchehoff, a nephew of the noted playwright, as Caleb Plummer, and Vakhtangoff as Tackleton expectedly about cur- (Continued on page 82) 
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WILDING 
Yvonne Daunt has the distinction : he Fae ees Serafina Astafieva was largely re- 
of being the first English dancer : Fs ; > & eee sponsible for the production in 
to appear with the Opera Ballet, . ke d London of ‘Le Coq d’Or,” which 
in Paris, where she has achieved % ‘ ‘ ms ae was a great success. She is now 
a notable success as a prémiére : : se . the head of her own _institu- 
danseuse, in spite cf her youth Bree cn, . 3 ; tion of classic dancing in London 


Gabo Falk is the most noted pupil 
of the Anna Behles school, the fa- 
mous Swedish school of dancing. 
She is planning to make her Ameri- 
can début in the very near future 


In European Ballets 


Dancers Tho Are Appearing in London. Paris and Stockhoim 
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Art in the Unchanging East 


word in modern Japanese art! This 

painting by Kaburagi, the noted Japa- 
nese artist, recently won the highest award at 
the twelfth annual art exhibition under the aus- 
pices of the Japanese government bureau of 
education, in Tokyo. ‘These annual exhibi- 
tions are the most notable events in the Japa- 
nese world of art. They are held in a gallery 
in Uyeno Park, Tokyo, and last for about a 
month, after which the paintings are removed 
to another gallery and exhibited for a longer 
time, so that more people may have the oppor- 
{unity to see them. 

Sculpture, too, may be submitted to the com- 
mittee of judges and shown at these annual art 
exhibits, but the interest seems to center in the 
paintings, and many more artists than sculp- 
tors are represented. 

It is considered a great honor for an artist 
to receive even so much as a favorable mention 
by the art critics, in their reviews of the exhi- 
bition. A kind word from the critics at these 
annual government exhibits means more to a 
painter than the highest award of any less im- 
portant show, for only the best of the contem- 
porary artists of Japan may compete in the 
government exhibitions. 


.. ‘is an example of the ultimate 


To work of judging is a most serious 
affair—in fact, it is of almost national 
importance. The committee of judges is 
selected by the Japanese government, five of 
the most prominent artists in the country being 
chosen. This committee passes on the paint- 
ings submitted—usually more than a thousand 
pictures are sent, and of the thousand only about 








Kaburagi’s painting, to which the Japa- 
neSe government awarded the highest 


prize in this year’s art exhibition 


one hundred and fifty are selected and hung. 

Kaburagi, winner of this year’s award, is 
one of the best known artists in his native 
country. He is of the older order of painters, 
and is violently reactionary in type. He stands 
for ancient Japanese customs, bitterly opposing 
modern innovations—he is particularly preju- 
diced against trains and street cars! This 
year’s gold medal is another to add to his 
already large collection, for he has received 
the highest award of the government art exhib- 
its several times before. The artist to whom 
the highest prize is given automatically be- 
comes a member of the committee which judges 
the paintings of the next year’s show. 


HE subject of Kaburagi’s prize-winning 

picture is “The Day of Examination.” Ka- 
buragi has gone back to one of the strangest of 
Japanese customs, for his inspiration. Two 
or three hundred years ago, war raged between 
the Buddhists and the Christians in Japan. 
The government forbade any Japanese subject 
to embrace Christianity, and, at stated periods, 
conducted examinations of the spiritual state 
of mind of the people. Their loyalty to the 
Buddhist faith was determined by a quaint 
test—each one was made to cross a wooden 
floor, on one block of which, in bas-relief, was 
carved the face of Christ. If the subject were 
a Christian, he would hesitate to step upon 
the face on the carved block; if he were a 
faithful Buddhist, on the contrary, he would 
have no, qualms about stepping on it. 

The woman in Kaburagi’s painting is shown 
at the crucial moment of the test—she hesitates 
to place her foot on the carved block. 


The Fantasy of the Ballet 


and its unimaginative pretences towards 

poetry left me untouched and uncon- 
vinced. I found the beauty, the poetry, that 
I wanted only in two theatres, the Alhambra 
and the Empire. The ballet seemed to me 
the subtlest of the visible arts, and dancing a 
more significant speech than words. I could 
have said, as Verlaine said to me, in jest, com- 
ing away from the Alhambra: “J’aime Shake- 
Speare, mais—j’aime mieux le ballet’’! 

A ballet is simply a picture in movement. 
It is a picture where the imitation of nature is 
given by nature itself; where the figures of 
the composition are real, and yet, by .a very 
paradox of travesty, have a delightful, delib- 
erate air of unreality. It is a picture where 
the colors change, re-combine, before one’s 
eves; where the outlines melt into one another, 
emerge, and are again lost in the mazes of the 
dancing. 

The most magical glimpse I ever caught of 
a ballet was from the road in front, from the 
other side of the road, one night when two 
doors were suddenly thrown open as I was 
passing. In the moment’s interval before the 
doors closed again, I saw, in that odd, unex- 
nected way, over the heads of the audience, far 


fi HE English theatre with itsunreal realism 


As Interpreted by the Art of Degas 


By ARTHUR SYMONS 


cff in a sort of blue mist, the whole stage, its 
brilliant crowd drawn up in the last pose, just 
as the curtain was beginning to go down. 

I like to see a ballet from the wings, a 
spectator, but in the midst of the magic. To 
see a ballet from the wings is to lose all sense 
of proportion, all knowledge of the piece as a 
whole, but, in return, it is fruitful in happy 
accidents, in momentary points of view, in 
chance felicities of light and movement and 
shade. It is almost to be in the performance 
oneself, and yet passive, with the leisure to 
look about one. 


HE front row of the stalls, on a first night, 

has a character of its own. It is entirely 
filled by men, and the men who fill it have 
not come simply from an abstract aesthetic 
interest in the ballet. They have friends on the 
other side of the footlights, and their friends 
on the other side of the footlights will look 
down, the moment they come on, to see who are 
in the front row, and who are standing by 
the bar on either side. The standing room by 
the bar is the resource of the first-nighters with 
friends who could not get a seat in the front 
row. 

On such a night the air is electrical, A 


running ‘fire of glances crosses and re-crosses, 
above the indifferent, accustomed heads of the 
gentlemen in the orchestra; whom it amuses, 
none the less, to intercept an occasional smile, 
and trace it home. On the faces of the men in 
the front row, what difference in expression’! 
Here is the eager, undisguised enthusiasm of 
the novice, all eyes on one; here is the wary, 
practised attention of the man who has seen 
many first nights, and whose scarcely percep- 
tible smile reveals ‘nothing, compromises no- 
body, rests on all. 

And there is a charm, not wholly imaginary, 
in that form of illusion known as make-up. 
To a face really charming, it gives a new kind 
of exciting savor; and it has, to the remnant 
of Puritan conscience that is in the heritage 
of us all, a certain sense of dangerous wicked- 
ness, the delight of forbidden fruit. The very 
phrase, painted women, has come to have an 
association of sin, and to have put paint on her 
cheeks, though for the innocent necessities of 
her profession, gives to a woman a kind of 
symbolic corruption. At once she seems to 
typify the sorceries, and entanglements of 
what is most deliberately enticing in her sex, 
with all that is most subtle, least like nature, 
in her power to charm. (Continued on pace 84) 
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Miss Virginia Lee Corbin 
not only acts in moving pic- 
tures, but owns her own 
brougham, if you please. It 
is a five-passenger Jordan 
with movable front seats 


Some Post-War Ideas in Motor Cars 


New Designs in Various Body Types 


HERE is every sign of a stirring 
revival of the automobile indus- 
try, in so far as it affects pas- 
senger vehicles. There can be no 
doubt that the manufacturers are 
bending every effort to return to and 
surpass the production schedules 
which prevailed immediately before 
the demands of the war upon Ameri- 
can industry caused a radical curtail- 
ment of the output of automobiles. 
This curtailment has been variously 
estimated, but statistics recently com- 
piled by Mr. Hugh Chalmers, who, as Chair- 
man of the War Service Committee of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
was particularly well fitted to compile them, 
show that, in 1917, there was only a 17 per 
cent total increase in cars as against 80 per 
cent the year before, and in 1918 the output 
was very much more radically reduced. 
Evidently, many of the manufacturers have 
not been idle, at least in the designing room, 
during the period when hostilities absorbed 
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The body lines and interesting carburetor 
mounting of the new Essex four-cylinder 





This Cadillac chassis has been fitted with an unusual four-passenger body 
by Brooks-Ostruk. Note the body moulding, the victoria top, and tool box 
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of the Current Season 


the output of their factories. They 
have been laying plans for the coming 
of peace, and these plans are already 
beginning to appear in new models 
and new body designs, although they 
can hardly be expected to blossom out 
fully before the late spring or early 
summer. One new and interesting 
car is illustrated in these pages. It 
belongs in the category of moderate 
priced machines, but gives a perform- 
ance, on demonstration, which is all 
; that can be expected of vehicles of 
much greater cost! The chassis has several 
features of unusual and clever design. 


HE motor is of the four-cylinder type with 

a unique arrangement of valves. Both sets 
of valves are on the same side of the engine 
block, but the intake valves are at the top of 
the block, while the exhaust valves are down 
the side. It is a sort of combination poppet 
valve and over-head valve design. The theory 
behind it is that the (Continued on page 70) 





This Owen Magnetic limousine has distinctiveness not only because of its 
electric transmission, but because of its well-balanced and dignified lines 


a 





The Peerless seven-passenger sedan can be converted readily into a touring 
limousine by the use of a windowed partition back of the driver’s compartment 


One of the interesting features of this inside-drive body by Holbrook on a 
Packard twelve-cylinder chassis is the employment of a leather rear quarter 
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The new indoor training stable containing a quarter-mile track at Mr. Willis Sharpe Kilmer’s Sun Briar Court stud at Binghamton, New York 


The Famous Blue Grass Has a Rival 


There Is a Remarkable Revival of Thoroughbred Breeding in the Eastern Seaboard States 


two-year-olds, such as the Futurity, which 

is now run annually at Belmont Park 
under the patronage of the Westchester Racing 
Association, and the Hopeful, which is an 
August fixture at Saratoga, generally afford 
dry reading. They are nothing more than lists 
of the names of some 600 to 800 broodmares, 
some of which may be remembered by the 
peruser as famous racers, but, mostly, they are 
animals he never heard of. If he has taken 
the trouble to read the conditions, printed in 
small type over these lists, which, very likely, 
he has not, he knows that the offspring of 
these mares, whether colts or fillies, will be 
eligible to run in the renewals of these races, 
which nowadays pay $30,000 to $35,000 each 
to their lucky winners, three years after the 
dates of their closing. 

The names of the mares are grouped under 
the names of their nominators, the same being, 
for the most part, the great commercial thor- 
oughbred producers of the country, most of 
whom in the past have brought their Futurity 
aspirants to the New York sales rings as year- 
lings and knocked them down to the highest 
bidders. And it has been under the silks of the 
successful bidders at these auction sales that 
these youngsters have won their Hopefuls, their 
Futurities and other races of the past. 

But to the sympathetic observer of the de- 
velopment of thoroughbred production in the 
United States, since the resumption of racing 
that followed the dislocation of the country’s 
flourishing breeding industry entailed by mis- 
chievous legislation against horse racing— 
legislation that brought about the exportation 
to Europe, South America, South Africa, Japan 
and Australasia of about $10,000,000 worth of 
the stoutest thoroughbred blood we had—the 
entry lists of the Futurity and the Hopeful 
stakes of 1920 and 1921 present features of 
high significance. 


r JHE entry lists of great produce races for 


HEY show that the Atlantic seaboard states, 
the states of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and Virginia, states in 


By O’NEIL SEVIER 


which thoroughbred production had in 1913 
sunk to a level so low as to be almost negligible, 
have named from 30 to 33 per cent of the 
whole number of eligible mares. They show, 
also, that these mares are domiciled on farms 
in the fairest sections of the Atlantic seaboard 
that are owned by men of wealth and _ busi- 


ness and social distinction; mostly easterners . 


who have taken up racing in the course of the 
last eight or ten years and have gone into rac- 
ing and breeding with keen enthusiasm, buy- 
ing their racing and breeding stock in the thor- 
oughbred markets of the United States, Great 
Britain and France without considering the 
cost, but with keen discrimination as regards 
quality, nevertheless, and organizing their 
breeding establishments with an elaborateness 
indicative of a purpose to stick. 

And all this carries the assurance that in 
a very few years the Atlantic seaboard states 
are to become the rivals, if not the leaders, in 
thoroughbred production of Kentucky’s en- 
chanted Blue Grass, which, for upwards of 
three quarters of a century, has dominated the 
thoroughbred markets of the country. For 
these new studs will be aided and abetted in 
this competitive undertaking by the older es- 
tablishments of John Sanford, at Amsterdam, 
New York; of Harry Payne Whitney at Red 
Bank, New Jersey; of Alfred Hennen Morris 
and Robert J. Walden at Middleburg, Mary- 
land; of Colonel Edward B. Cassatt, U. S. A., 
at Chesterbrook, Pennsylvania; and of Wil- 
liam Garth and Arthur B. Hancock, at Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, all of which, under the 
stimulus of the competition of fresh enterprise, 
have been expanded and enlarged. 


O a degree never attained in the past, the 

Futurities and Hopefuls of 1920 and 1921 
and of succeeding years, as well as other valu- 
able and important stakes, will boast of start- 
ers that will bear the silks of their breeders 
and the names of their breeders and owners 
will be recognized everywhere and by every- 
body as the names of men of affairs and con- 
sequence. The active participation of these 


new votaries in racing and thoroughbred pro- 
duction is already winning for racing a pres- 
tige, in the richest and most populous part of 
the country, it never before enjoyed. It is a 
developnrent that is pregnant with promise for 
the permanent prosperity of an industry that 
the experience of the great war has taught to 
be indispensable to effective national defense. 

New York boasts of three of the most con- 
siderable of these new thoroughbred breeding 
establishments, the Sun Briar Court stud of 
Willis Sharpe Kilmer at Binghamton, the 
Eastview stud of James Butler at Tarrytown 
and the Runnymede stud of Lieutenant Gif- 
ford A. Cochran at Mount Kisco. Pennsylva- 
nia’s acquisitions are the studs of Joseph E. 
Widener at Ogontz and his nephew George D. 
Widener at Chestnut Hill. Maryland, which, 
after New York has made the biggest stride of 
any of the seaboard states in thoroughbred pro- 
duction, has gained the Belair stud of William 
Woodward in Prince Georges county, the Car- 
mandale stud of Richard F. Carman in Mont- 
gomery county, the Bareacres stud of C. E. 
Clement in the Green Spring Valley, the Yar- 
rowbrae stud of Commander J. K. L. Ross, of 
Montreal, in Howard county, and the Glen- 
riddle stud of Samuel D. Riddle, of Philadel- 
phia, in Worcester county. Virginia’s new 
nurseries are the Page Brook stud of Captain 
Philip M. Walker in the Shenandoah Valley, 
the Oakridge stud of Thomas Fortune Ryan in 
Nelson county and the stud of Temple 
Gwathmey and E. M. Weld in Fauquier 
county, near Warrenton. 


O this list will presently be added the 

names of J. B. Elwell, and William Pen- 
dleton, both of New York. Mr. Elwell and 
Mr. Pendleton inducted themselves into rac- 
ing at Belmont Park in September, by organ- 
izing the Beach stable and buying a string of 
horses, most of them mares, for they intend to 
take up breeding later, but one, the brilliant 
three-year-old stallion Sunny Slope. Sunny 
Slope, one of the very smartest three-year-olds 
of the season, won (Continued on page 68) 
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These are undoubt- 
edly two of the great- 
est greyhounds in 
America; B. F. Lew- 
is’ Lansdowne Sun- 
star and Ch. Lans- 
downe Sunflower 


LEVICK PHOTOGRAPHS 


Peace Reigns in the Canine World 


There Is Every Prospect of a Successful Westminster Kennel Club Show for the Benefit of the Red Cross 


minster Kennel Club’s famous dog show, 

which will be in full swing at Madison 
Square Garden when this issue of Vanity Fair 
sees the light of day, promises to be one of the 
most successful in the history of the club. It 
also promises to be devoid of those unfortunate 
features of last year’s exhibition, well remem- 
bered in the fancy, and of great detriment in 
their effect on both dogs and dog shows. I 
refer, of course, to the judging scandal, which 
led to a demonstration unparalleled in the his- 
tory of this event, when the special for “best 
in show” came up, which necessitated the 
calling into the ring of the referee to make the 
final decision and terminated, a few weeks 
after the show, in the suspension by the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club of the Professional judges 
concerned. 

The judicial end of the 1919 exhibition has 
been entrusted entirely to amateurs. Many of 
the men on the list have long been known as 
breeders and exhibitors of their respective va- 
rieties. Some of them have had judging ex- 
perience in the Garden, several others have 
judged extensively at minor shows, while a 
few will make their bow in the judicial ca- 
pacity at this exhibition. This step is a very 
wise one on the part of the Westminster Ken- 
nel Club. It is sure to lead to a revival of 
confidence in judging and to do a great deal 
to dispel the suspicion as to motive, which has 
hung over the dog show game, to its very great 
hurt, during the past year. 


To 45rd annual holding of the West- 


T is not at all my intention to say that pro- 
fessional judges are undesirable. On the 
contrary, they are entirely necessary, and the 
fact that this is their profession obviously 
makes them the most capable in its practice. 
But scenes of the kind that marked’ the closing 


By REGINALD McINTOSH CLEVELAND 
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Chang Chio of Sunnyfields Farm, Mrs. M. M. 
Van Buren’s winning dog; best in the recent 
specialty show of the breed with 248 contenders 





Greznacre Kennel’s Chow Chow, Dinkie of New- 
lands, has the characteristic expression and 
proud carriage of this deservedly populer breed 


of the Westminster last year left such a bad 
taste in the mouth of all those who have the 
true interest of sport at heart, and who enter 
their animals in dog shows in the spirit of 
friendly rivalry and sportsmanship, that an 
entire change of program such as that which 
has been arranged for this year was highly 
desirable for the sport’s rehabilitation. 

The list of judges is peculiarly strong in 
practical breeders, which also augurs well for 
the interest of the exhibitors. No man is so 
well qualitied to judge any breed, as he who 
has bred many animals of that breed and seen 
them in all stages of development from puppy- 
hood to maturity. The decisions of such a 
judge are based upon experience, and, if one 
does not always agree with his decisions, one 
can at least feel assured that they are based 
upon definite, carefully thought out reasons. 


seams classes for fox terriers, which always 
arouse so much interest at this exhibition, 
will pass under the judicial eye of Mr. Win- 
throp Rutherford, of Allamuchy, N. J., who 
has not been in the ring for a number of years. 
His experience with this breed, as well as 
Welsh terriers and Irish terriers, which he will 
also pass upon, is very widespread, and he is 
confidently expected to draw a big entry. The 
Bulldogs and Airedale terriers are to be judged 
by Mr. Alexander H. Stewart from Chicago, 
whose animals in both breeds have been famil- 
iar to the dog-wise public for many seasons. 
His Bulldog, Champion Strathtay Prince Al- 
bert, was twice placed best in show at the 
\estminster in successive years, and his Aire- 
dale terrier, Champion Abbey King Nobbler, 
is one of the best-known campaigners in this 
popular breed. 

Peculiar interest is attached to the selection 
of Major Fayette C. Ewing to judge the Scot- 
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O. A. Shaw McKean’s 
Prides Hill Tweak’em, 
could hardly be more ter- 
rier if he tried, and he 
tries very hard indeed 


tish terriers. Major Ewing 
is one of the pioneers in this 
breed, and he has produced 
many of the well-known ani- 
mals of the country from his 
Nosegay Kennels at Webster 
Grove, Missouri. ‘The Grey- 
hounds and Dandie Din- 
monts are to be judged by 
Alfred B. Maclay, of Mill- 
brook, New York. This is 
another case in which experi- 
ence will enter the ring in 
the person of the judge, be- 
cause Mr. Maclay has been 
closely associated with the 
upbuilding of these breeds in 
the United States. He is one 
of the oldest exhibitors of 
Greyhounds. 

The Pointers are alsc to 
be entrusted to a man long 
associated with the breeding 
of field dogs of high quality, 
Mr. U. R. Fishel, of New 
York, whose surname, used 
as a prefix, is borne by many 
of the pointers which have 
become famous on the bench, 
at the trials and in the field. 
St. Bernards are to be judged 
by Mr. John B. Keevan, of 
Brookivn, who has produced 
many of these big animals, and has been as- 
sociated with the breed for a long time. Mr. 
J. C. Weeks, of York, Pa., will decide on the 
merits of the Dalmatians, and the Collies will 
be under the able criticism of Mr. Patrick 
Tully, of New York City, owner of some of the 
most widely known specimens in the country. 


HE Shepherd Dogs, of which an exceed- 

ingly strong entry is indicated, are to be 
judged by Mr. Leo F. F. Wanner, who has 
imported and bred many fine specimens of the 
popular police dog. His bitch, Champion Lot- 
tie Von Edelweis, is considered one of the out- 
standing and typical specimens that we have 
on this side of the water. Boston terriers, al- 
ways a large class and one in which competi- 
tion is keen, are to have W. T. Kinder, of 
Boston, as judge, while the Bull terriers— 
the breed which produced the best dog in show 








Primas L, von Weisenau, that great Great Dane, made a record last year, 
by going through from Novice to Winners, that will be hard to excel 


last year, in the person of Haymarket Faultless 
—will be adjudicated by Mr. Scott L. Libby, 
of East Williston, Long Island. 

The Chow Chows are to go before the well- 
known breeder, Mr. John Z. Adams, of Mount 
Vernon, who will make his initial appearance 
in the ring at this show. Mr. Adams has shown 
a number of Chows of very desirable type, in- 
cluding Champion Lord Cholmondeley, which 
went from puppies to winners at the Danbury 
Show and then gained his championship with- 
out defeat. Much interest has been aroused 
among the Chow Chow breeders by the fact 
that Mr. Adams has been selected to pass upon 
the breed. Dr. Rupert Anderson, of New York, 
will decide on the merits of the graceful and 
spectacular Russian wolfhounds. 

Mr. Harry T. Peters, of Islip, Long Island, 
will judge fox hounds,—there will be no 
packs—Belgian sheepdogs, Old English sheep- 
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Newcomers will have to 
score very high if they 
hope to rival the perfec- 
tions of La Rene D’Anjou, 
the veteran French Bulldog 


dogs, Samoyedes, Boxers, 
Sealyham terriers and Do- 
bermann Pinschers. The set- 
ter classes, which include the 
English, Gordon and _ Irish 
breeds, will go before C. B. 
Chase, who is widely known 
as a field dog breeder. He 
will also pass upon the mer- 
its of the wire-haired point- 
ing griffons. The sporting 
spanicls will be judged by 
Dr. H. B. Kobler and the 
beagles by Lieut. R. V. N. 
Gambrill. French bulldogs 
must pass under the critical 
eye of Dr. F. A. Fisher. 


MONG the large va- 
rieties, the Great Danes 
will have as judge Mr. John 


Hartmetz, and the Blood- 
hounds, Mastiffs, Newfound- 
lands, Irish wolfhounds, 


Deerhounds, Retrievers and 
Whippets will go before Mr. 
J. Willoughby Mitchell, who 
also will be kept very busy 
in judging the classes for 
Poodles, West Highland 
White terriers, Cairn terriers, 
Bedlington terriers, York- 
shire and Maltese terriers, 
Chihuahuas, and miscellaneous classes. The 
Pomeranians and Pekingese have one of the 
two women judges of the show, Mrs. Frank T. 
Clarke, of Sheepshead Bay, New York. The 
other woman to don the judicial robes—figura- 
tively speaking—will be Mrs. George L. Kolb, 
who will judge English toy spaniels. The 
badger dogs will be passed upon by F. L. 
Hauptner, of New York, and Mr. Theodore 
Offerman will judge the Black and Tan ter- 
riers, Pugs, Japanese spaniels, Toy poodles, 
Black and Tan toy terriers and the Brussels 
Griffons of growing popularity. 

The difficult task of passing upon the un- 
classified specials and the variety classes will 
fall to Messrs. Offerman, Peters and Mitchell. 
They will bear the heat and conflict of the day 
when it comes to the question of best in show. 
It may be confidently expected that this class 
will have great interest but no scandal. 








Pink cutaway coat, white drill breeches, black 
leather boots with mahogany tops, linen stock, 
heavy white buckskin slip-on gloves, black 
and white tattersall waistcoat, black silk hat 
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Homespun country lounge made of a mixture 
of two shades of brown, worn with heavy 
brown low boots, woolen socks, soft cloth hat, 
green knitted tie, low, turnover linen collar 
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For the Well Dressed Man 


Clothes and Accessories for the Nearer South 


By ROBERT LLOYD TREVOR 


\ TITH the Ides of 
March still to come, 
and the exceedingly 

unpleasant atmospheric con- 
ditions which usually ac- 
company them, there is a 
strong magnetism for the 
average man in the upland 
country and the bracing air 
of the nearer southern re- 
sorts. Aiken, White Sul- 
phur, and their kin are call- 
ing loudly to the city dwell- 
er, and they have to offer 
the powerful appeal of the 
great outdoors; of hunting, 
golf and long rambles in 
the rolling hills. 

There are illustrated in 
these pages a number of 
things to wear, which will 
make the journey to places 
of this kind more complete- 
ly enjoyable. To men, who 
care about the very impor- 
tant little things of life, a 
trip is largely affected by 
the degree of preparedness 
when one undertakes it. 
Outdoor sports are good un- 
der the worst conditions, 
but they are doubly to be en- 
joyed if one is really ready for them, in ward- 
robe as well as in mind. We, in America, have 
been apt pupils of our British cousins in learn- 
ing the importance of appropriate dress for the 
thorough enjoyment of outdoor life. We are 
no longer content, or happy, merely to collect 
that miscellaneous assortment of old clothes, 
when we are planning a trip to the country. 


Below, 


tures; prices 


MONG the illustrations in this issue is 
one of the formal hunting pink. It is a 
dress which has largely vanished here, as it 
has in England, during the period of the war, 
but it may be expected to reappear in full 
bloom now that the lovers of the horse may 
turn their minds once more to the questions of 
covert and scent, of five-barred gate and of 








At the top, a cloth hat in dark 


brown mixtures; 
In the center, cap with one-piece 
top in plaid cloth; price $6.00. 
cloth hat 
and grayish pepper and salt mix- 
i $6.00 and $8.00 


«- tricky water jump, instead 
_ of those grimmer matters of 
shell hole and trench and 
the whistle of enemy bullets. 
The pink is one of the 
most rigidly conventional as 
well as the most colorful 
costume in which modern 
man may adorn himself. 
Also it is surprisingly often 
very becoming, thus going 
to prove, perhaps, the theory 
that man would be more 
ornamental as a sex, if he 
were permitted a little more 
latitude in the matter of the 
coloring of his clothes. Of 
course, the brilliance of the 
so-called hunting pink is 
confined to the coat. This 
is of the cutaway type with 
enough spring to the skirts 
“ to permit of proper hanging 
when in the saddle, but 
fairly snug when afoot. It 
is so cut as to show, both at 
top and bottom, a glimpse of 
the waiscoat, which may be 
of the black and white tat- 
tersall type. White drill 
breeches of moderate full- 
ness are worn with black 
boots, having good stout soles and slightly 
squared toes. The boot tops are of mahogany 
leather. White linen stock and heavy white 
buckskin gloves of the slip-on variety, and 
black silk hat complete the costume. 


price $6.50. 


in brownish 


N excellent costume for general purposes 
in country of the type of Aiken consists 

of a single-breasted jacket of plaid Harris 
tweed, cut fairly loose and made with four 
roomy pockets. With this are worn bedford 
cloth breeches, heavy brown leather field boots, 
and a flat cap of a matching or harmonizing 
mixture. A flannel shirt worn with a white 
linen turnover collar of coarse weave and low 
cut is suitable. This sort cf dress will be 
It is com- 


found useful for many purposes. 





Ribbed woolen sock in browns and grays: 
price $2.00. Very fine quality wool sock of 
various mixtures and plain colors; light in 
weight but warm and comfortable; price $2.75. 
Silk knitted scarfs, a wide variety of color com- 
binations, diagonal stripes; price $4.00 each 


Woolen golf stockings in the Lovat and other 
desirable shades, fancy tops; price $6.50. 
Plain top ribbed woolen golf stockings; price 
$5.00. Cotton golf stockings for those who 
cannot use wool; price $5.00. Woolen khaki- 
colored puttees to tie under instep; $4.50 
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fortable for hack rid- 
ing and the informal 
chase after the elusive 
fox, and is also suitable 
for a ramble in the 
woods, and for certain 
types of field shooting. 

Of course, the sacque 
suit made of homespun, 
to be worn with heavy 
low boots and woolen 
socks, is always useful. 
It has a trifle more 
formal look than the 
suit with knickerbock- 
ers or breeches, yet it is 
preferred by some men 
as a walking or golf 
costume. 

A very convenient 
overcoat for the in be- 
tween climate of the 
Virginia and Carolina 
resorts, where the nights fall 
chill and the altitude puts a 
good deal of snap into the air, is 
a raglan made homespun mix- 
ture and lined with a _ very 
light weight fur, such as light 
nutria. Such a coat is easy to 
slip on and to carry, and will be 
found exceedingly convenient 
for motoring as well as for many 
other purposes. It should be 
cut quite full and round in the 
skirts, and usually has slash 
pockets. One of the illustra- 
tions shows a coat of this type 
worn over a knickerbocker suit 
with woolen stockings and low 
brown. boots. 


F course, the number of patterns and types 

of golf stockings is legion, but several 
exceedingly attractive new weaves in colored 
hose, as well as in woolen half hose, have come 


$7.25. 
price $10.00. 





Colored oxford shirt with soft collar; price 
Pointed-end bow tie; price $1.50. 
Twill cashmere shirt with detached collar; 
Knitted silk tie; price $4.00 





Very light weight angora 
muffler, white with green, 
yellow, red and other col- 
ored borders; price $9.50 


on like a stocking, but 
is made without any 
foot. It ties under the 
instep and under the 
knee. 

There is a_ wide 
choice in the matter of 
headgear for use at the 
type of resort of which 
we have been treating. 
The soft felt hat of the 
Homburg type is, of 
course, always useful. 
Also a number of de- 
sirable cloth hat types 
lend themselves very 
well to rough wear. 
The cap, which should 
be of a flat type cut 
fairly deep in the back 
and with a one-piece 
top, is indicated for the 
more strenuous outdoor 
activities. It has the obvious 
advantage of being constant to 
its wearer, even under trying 
conditions of wind and weather, 
and also, if it really fits, is one 
of the most comfortable types 
of headgear. 

Gloves of the slip-on variety, 
cut wide in the wrist and with- 
out the bother of buttons, will 
be found very useful for many 
kinds of outdoor life. They 
may be had made of tan cape- 
skin, and also of gray and of 
white buckskin. The gauntlet 
is the most sensible type of 
motor glove, especially if there 


is any hint of frost in the air. Some excellent 
gauntlets with stiffened tops and strap fasteners 


into this market from Great Britain since the 


signing of the armistice. They 
include a very desirable 
ribbed stocking in Lovat 
greens and other quiet shades, 
with fancy tops. Some men 
are so unfortunate as not to 
be able to wear wool. This 
is a real handicap for the 
thorough enjoyment of out- 
door sport, because the par- 
ticular character of woolen 
clothes of all types fits them 
especially for use during ex- 
ercise. However, constitu- 
tional antipathy to wool is 
not infrequently met with. 
For men who have this 
particular idiosyncrasy, very 
good cotton golf hose are now 
obtainable. They are not 
lighter in weight than the 
medium qualities of woolen 
hose, but they are, of course, 
free from the irritant quali- 
ties, which wool has for cer- 
tain skins. They may be 
had in a fairly wide choice 
of color, mostly in ribbed 
weaves with fancy tops. A 
rather interesting novelty for 
golf is a development of 
the military idea. It is a 
knitted woolen puttee of 
khaki color, which is drawn 








Brown’ cape-skin _ slip-on 
gloves; prize $3.50. Buck- 
skin single-button gloves; 
price $4.00. Lined motor 
gloves, gauntlet tops; $15.00 


at the wrist are illustrated in this issue. These 
are lined and should keep the hands com- 
fortable, even during a long drive at night; a 
good test of one’s gloves even in spring. 


HANDY thing to have 

in one’s grip for a visit 
to the mountain resorts is a 
muffler of light weight. Such 
a muffler would be found 
most welcome on many oc- 
casions after sundown, and 
will even partly take the 
place of a jersey—which by 
the way should not be for- 
gotten—when one has been 
overheated by exercise. At- 
tractive mufflers of this kind 
made of angora wool may 
now be had. They come in 
white with borders of various 
solid colors. It is odd, at 
first glance, how the cult of 
the muffler has grown in this 
country. A few seasons ago, 
it was an article confined to 
formal dress, usually to eve- 
ning dress. But there is so 
much of practical worth 
about a muffler of the proper 
material and so much attrac- 
tion in the many new weaves 
and color patterns of which 
they are now fashioned that 
it is really not difficult to 
understand their growing 
popularity. The muffler wear- 
ing habit, however, should 
not lead to bundling up. 























Plaid Harris tweed jacket, worn with bed- 
ford cord breeches and brown field boots, 
flannel shirt, low turnover collar of coarse 
linen, plaid cloth cap with one-piece top 
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Homespun raglan overcoat lined with a 
very light weight of nutria fur; worn with 
heavy brown shoes, woolen stockings, and 
soft felt hat. The coat is warm but light 
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We show no signs of forsaking the cape— 
and it’s no wonder, when capes can be as 
chic and as graceful as this one. Its of 
black taffeta, with a deep, soft collar and 
a loose back, and its drapery is most clev- 
erly managed. The only trimming is the 
uncut fringe of black silk; from Gidding 


















Outdoor Costumes for 


the First Spring Days 


The Outward Signs of 
the Passing of Winter 


£9 





This hat is of the shape that takes us right back 


to the mid-Victorian days. It is of black satin, 
with a low, flat crown and a small up-turned brim, 
and it is almost covered with glistening coque 
feathers, which droop gracefully over the edge of 
the brim at the back; from Ferle Heller 


A most unusual suit is this affair, This decidedly novel coat is of 


which consists of a ‘rock and an ac- 
companying sieeveless jacket. The 
frock is of navy blue serge, with a 
front of silk printed in oriental de- 
sign and coloring. There is a panel 
of serge at the back. The sleeve- 
less coat is also of serge, lined 
with the silk; from Meuller Graves 


brick red gloveskin, with a high 
collar, cuffs, and wide band down 
the front of natural camel’s hair 
angora. The upper part of the coat 
may be thrown back, revealing a 
waistcoat effect. The low waistline 
and slight blouse give a Russian 
effect to the coat; from Gidding 


VANITY FAIR 


Sports suits are coming into their own 
again, now that the Winter is fading into 
the background. This particularly smart 
one is of knitted angora, in old blue, with 
wide bands of brushed wool of the same 
color. Material-covered buttons trim the 
coat, and a soft belt girdles it; from MaLada 
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There are persistent rumors that 
this is to be the chic new sil- 


houette — straight and 


tight at the back, and slanting 
up toward the front where the 
fullness is arranged. The jacket 
of this suit hangs straight from 
the shoulders, end is caught into 
a stitched band. The coat col- 


lar fastens at the side. 


suit may be had in blue silk 
poplin, or in sand color; $115 


A new silkouctte makes 
its début in this chic suit 
of navy blue tricotine. 
The coat, double-breasted 
in front, has a turnover 
collar which forms a V. 
The loose back gives the 
effect of a bclero, and 
there are large pockets 
in the front of the coat. 
A sash appears in back 
only. The collar is of 
cream colored linen; $125 







The sailor’s pea jacket was the 
patriotic source of inspiration 
for the coat of this smart suit. 
The coat flares a bit at the bot- 
tom, and is belted in at the 
back, and its features are its 
realistically ‘nautical vertical 
pockets. The skirt is long and 
narrow. The suit may be had 
in navy blue Poiret twill, or in 
a tweed mixture; in Poiret 
twill; $95; in tweed, $100 



















All Sorts and Conditions of Suits 
The Varied Types of the New Spring Models 












The suit with the box coat will 
undoubtedly be extremely popu- 
lar. A particularly charming 
example of the species is this 
suit of navy blue tricotine. The 
ruffled vest is of yellow batiste, 
with a tiny black bow finishing 
its Eton collar, and the sash is 
of black taffeta. The coat is 
lined with yellow silk, although 
both the vest and the lining 
may be of another color; $145 


This coat is finished 
with a deep band, which 
forms two generous 
pockets, and the blouse 
is defined by a _ dull 
leather belt. The mate- 
rial of the suit is cham- 
oisine, which is a velours 
with a fine twill, in sand 
color, almond, gray or 
taupe, or blue; $95. The 
suit may also be or- 
dered in Poiret twill; $95 
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Those new Spring suits, which open so widely 
in front, demand a special kind of blouse, and 
this one is particularly effective. It is of 
Georgette crépe, with a silk stitched design, 
and having collar, cuffs, and vestee made of 
a double thickness of the material. The 
blouse may be had in white, in flesh color, 
or in French blue trimmed with white 
Georgette crépe collar, cuffs, and vest; $16.75 





This suit has many features which stamp it 
unmistakably as a 1919 model—the box coat, 
the straight skirt with its turned-back hem, 
the high, soft, turnover collar, and the trico- 
lette vest, of contrasting color. The vest is 
embroidered in silk, in a chain-stitch design. 
The suit may be had in navy blue, with a 
French blue vest, in black with a French gray 
vest, in tan with a dark blue vest, or in 
rookie brown with a light tan vest; $78.00 


In the Shops 


Important Additions to the 
Successful Wardrobe 





Wool jersey is to be with us more than ever, 
this Spring. It is the material of this frock, 
which is all the smarter for its extreme sim- 
plicity. The chic silhouette is achieved by 
two pleats at the bottom of the skirt, caught 
down by buttons. The frock, which may 
be had in either tan or navy blue, is em- 
broidered in wool of the same color with 
touches of a bright contrasting shade; $48 


The addresses of the shops where these gar- 
ments may be purchased will be furnished 
on request, or, if you prefer, the Shopping 
Service will gladly buy the things for you, 
without extra charge. In that case, just 
write to Vanity Fair Shopping Service, 10 
West 44th Street, New York City, describ- 
ing what you want and enclosing your 
cheque drawn to the order of the Vanity 
Fair Publishing Company. 


VANITY FAIR 





Fashion never deserts the white blouse, and 
in the Spring she is doubly devoted to it. 
This one is of French voile, with a succession 
of little tucks down the front. The rather 
low soft collar—just the sort of collar that 
appears to its best advantage outside a new 
Spring suit—is edged with narrow Valen- 
ciennes lace, and the cuffs, too, are trimmed 
with lace in flesh colored French voile, also; $5 





This frock, as is the way of many new Spring 
frocks, is impeccably tailored, yet is far from 
severe in line. It is of blue tricotine, with 
two folds of the material which start at the 
shoulders, cross, and turn under at the hem, 
held at the long waist-line with a belt of 
black silk braid. This effect is repeated, at 
the back. The vest is of white tricolette with 
white stitching and tiny white tassels extend- 
ing all the way down to the braid belt; $59.50 
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The Sunshine Express 


Runs on a three-minute schedule 


Yes at three minutes notice on the coldest, wintriest 
day you can have the atmosphere of summer-time—the 
flavor and savor of choice fresh summer vegetables— 
brought right to your home table in 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


Just consider this combination — an invigorating 
stock which we make from selected beef, blended with 
diced white potatoes, Canadian rutabagas, and 
tender chantenay carrots. Also choice tomatoes, baby 
lima beans, small peas, Country Gentleman corn, Dutch 
cabbage, fragrant celery and parsley, juicy green okra. 
We add barley, rice, alphabet macaroni and an agree- 
able hint of leek, onion and sweet red peppers. Could 
you imagine a soup more wholesome and tempting? 

You receive it ready-cooked and complete. 
Every can gives you two cans of nourishing soup. 
No cooking-cost, no waste, no delay. Simply add 
hot water, bring to a boil and serve. Order it from 
your grocer by the dozen or the case and always 
serve it steaming hot. 











“O I am conductor and engineer, 
The brakeman and fireman, too! 

I bring this summery Campbell cheer 
In summary style to you.” 





Sui 


SEP GAMPBELL GoMPANY 
CAMDEN, N.J.USA 


LOOK FOR The meO-AND-WrHirs | 
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ire ash Crepe 


y NONE GENUINE WITHOUT NAME WOVEN IN Lp 


Silk, Shirtings fr Mew 


HE perfect silk shirting—ex- 
clusive and quietly distinctive 
—different both 


design from the sort invariably 


in weave and 


worn by the “man on the street.” 


Empire Wash Crepe is without 
question a masterpiece among tex- 
tiles. Its high first cost is more than 
offset by its wearing qualities which 
represent real economy in the end. 


Sold by the best custom  shirt- 
makers and haberdashery shops. Ask 
your shirtmaker to show you 
the full line of Empire patterns. 


Send for illustrated descriptive booklet 


EMPIRE SILK COMPANY 
akers of Smpire Hills 


315 Fourth Avenue New York 


So 9) SS any 
fH MADE OF GENUINE 
EMPIRE WASH CREPE 


| OmpiceSilhes 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
MADE IN U.S.A. 
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Blue Grass Has a Rival 


(Continued from page 50) 


the first race in which he bore the col- 
ors of the Beach stable—the Municipal 
Handicap. Ultimately Sunny Slope is 


_ to be the head of the Beach stud which, 











probably, will be domiciled at Carman- 
dale farm, Richard F. Carman being 
the managing director of the Elwell- 
Pendleton racing enterprise. 

Sun Briar, the juvenile hero of 1917, 


the winner of the Saratoga Special and 


the Hopeful stakes, and another of the 
swift three-year-olds of the season of 
1918—he galloped a mile in a private 
trial at Saratoga in the astonishing time 
of 1:34 flat in September—is to be the 
head of the most considerable of New 
York State’s new thoroughbred nurser- 
ies, the Sun Briar Court stud, which 
was named in his honor. A son of 
Sundridge and Sweet Briar, Sun Briar 
carries the stoutest of British thorough- 
bred blood and he is very much wanted 
for stud service in Great Britain. Mr. 
Kilmer is thinking of giving him a 
coupie of seasons abroad, but ultimately 
Sun Briar will take his place at Sun 
Briar Court with the imported stallions 


| Assagai and Magic, the former a son 
| of Spearmint, the latter a son of Mar- 


tagon. The mares at Sun Briar Court, 
one of which is Sweet Briar herself, 
carry the best British, French and 
American blood. They are daughters of 
Star Shoot, Tom Ochiltree, Sempronious, 
King’s Messenger, Count Schomberg, 
Irish Lad, St. Amant, Isinglass, Ayr- 
shire, Disguise, Martagon, Polymelus, 
Sunflower 2d, St. Frusquin, Ballot and 
Freemason. 


ie Westchester county Mr. Butler and 
Lieutenant Cochran are rehabilitating 
an industry that has languished since 
the days of Francis Morris and John 
Hunter. Eastview and Runnymede 
farms lie within an hour’s ride by motor 
car over picturesque roads of the Ma- 
maroneck farm of Francis Morris, the 
grandsire of Alfred Hennen Morris, to 
which about half a century ago came 
Eclipse, the son of Orlando, to found 
the line of Himyar, Domino, Comman- 
do, King James, Disguise, Plaudit, Celt, 
Colin, Transvaal, etc., one of the strong- 
est thoroughbred families in the world. 
Mr. Butler, who recruited his stud, 
for the most part, from the late James 
R. Keene’s famous Castleton stud, is 
exploiting the stallions Pebbles, a son 
of Ben Brush, and Spur, a son of King 
James. Nothing from Eastview has 
raced yet. Lieutenant Cochran, how- 
ever, sent two smart two-year-olds to 
the races from Runnymede last season 
in Pinard and St. Quentin, both sons of 
His Majesty, he a son of Ogden for 
which Lieutenant Cochran and _ his 
brother paid $20,000 several seasons 
back. The development of the Runny- 
mede stud has been deferred to some 
extent because of Lieutenant Cochran’s 
preoccupation in war work. But now 
that the war is over he has come home 
from France and intends to address his 
energies to the task of making Runny- 
mede one of the most productive of the 
new seaboard thoroughbred nurseries. 


‘ALLING Clarence H. Mackay, who 
some years back raced Banastar, 
Acefull, and Heno with conspicuous suc- 
cess, a new man in racing may seem a 
bit far fetched. But Mr. Mackay is 
new in the sense that he has neither bred 
nor raced horses in this country since 
1908. He sent his stud to France after 
the enactment into law of the destruc- 
tive legislation against racing to which 
I have alluded. But he has just brought 
back to the United States all of his good 
mares, Audience, the dam of Whisk- 
broom among them, also the British 


| stallion Spanish Prince, a son of Ugly, 


which sired the American two-year-old 
winners -of last season, Merry Princess, 
War Marvel, War Cap and War Stories. 


One of Spanish Prince’s yearlings 
brought $17,500 at public auction in 
Great Britain at the Newmarket De- 
cember sales. At Silverbrook, N. J., 
the Mackay stud is in an environment 
redolent of racing tradition. Henry of 
Navarre and Irish Lad were foaled 
there. The crumbling ruins of the old 
Monmouth Park grand stand are within 
a stone’s throw of the Silverbrook farm 
house, and not far away are the Brook- 
dale and Holmdel studs which sent Bor- 
row, Whiskbroom, Thunderer, Regret, 
Cudgel, Johren, Dreamer, Dominant, 
Rosie O’Grady, Jean Béraud, etc., to 
the races. 

Joseph E. Widener has not abandoned 
the breeding of thoroughbreds in France, 
but he has brought over the Atlantic in 
the course of the last three years some 
two score superbly bred stallions and 
mares, some of them of American stock, 
but many carrying the blood of the 
celebrated French stallions Rabelais, 
Faucher, Sardanapale, Verwood, Ver- 
dun, Prestige, Biniou, Le Sancy, etc., 
for service at his place near Ogontz. 


EORGE D. WIDENER is reviving 

the fame of the once famous Erden- 
heim Farm where the late Aristides 
Welsh bred and raised Iroquois, the only 
out and out American thoroughbred 
that has won a British derby. He is 
exploiting the American stallion Garry 
Herrmann. This particular Widener has 
already had some success. A couple of 
seasons back he won the Walden stakes 
at Pimlico with his Erdenheim-bred 
mare Columbine and last spring at Bel- 
mont Park he won the Coaching Club 
handicap with Rose d’Or. Both Colum- 
bine and Rose d’Or are daughters of 
Garry Herrmann. 

William Woodward is breeding his 
carefully selected mares at Belair, the 
show place of Southern Maryland, to 
brave old Heno and Heno sent a first 
rate two-year-old to the races last sea- 
son to win under the silks of Philip 
A. Clark, of New York. Lion d’Or is 
this youngster’s name. 

The Turk, which raced successfully 
for William S. Fanshawe of New York, 
is one of the stallions Mr. Carman is 
exploiting at Carmandale. The Turk is 
a son of Heno. He had three winners 
out last season—Louise V., Pepper and 
Ideal—all three of which were raised in 
the sand and weeds of the old Bennings 
race course while Mr. Carman was look- 
ing fora farm. With The Turk at Car- 
mandale is Meridian, a son of Broom- 
stick and a Kentucky derby winner, of 
which great things are expected. The 
fastest coming two-year-olds that were 
broken and tried at Bennings track in 
November were three colts by Meridian. 


HE greatest son of Broomstick that 

has raced in the last two or three 
years—Cudgel, winner of the Kentucky 
and Brooklyn handicaps of 1917—is to 
be the head of Commander Ross’ Yar- 
rowbrae stud. The Canadian sports- 
man, who has spent a matter of $300,- 
000 in Great Britain and the United 
States these two seasons for first rate 
racing and breeding material, has stocked 
Yarrowbrae with the best mares. As a 
sideline he is maintaining a stud on the 
Island of Montreal, which, also, is part 
of the Atlantic seaboard country. 

In Virginia, Mr. Gwathmey and Mr. 
Weld are exploiting the New Zealand 
stallion Seahorse 2d, and Trojan, a ma- 
jestic son of Sir Wilfrid, bred at Mr. 
Oxnard’s Blue Ridge stud, which won 
the Futurity of 1914 when the Futurity 
was run at Saratoga. Captain Walker, 
at Page Brook, is using the Jersey-bred 
stallions Bard of Hope and Madrigallian. 
One of his Virginia-bred yearlings by 
Celt, claiming Edward B. McLean's 
smart three-year-old The Porter for half 
brother, fetched $9,000 at Saratoga. 
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he Gradvitions of our Forefathers 
at the Famyston Shops o- 


HE flickering firelight from the hospi- 

table open hearth with its architectur- 
ally conceived overmantel in some noble 
paneled room of olden times, not only falls 
on the dusky oaken furniture surrounding 
it, but may flash a message of cheer to the 
home-maker of the later days. 


At the Hampton Shops this message is 
translated into actuality. Here you will find 
the massive Priory Table with its acanthus- 
leaf enriched bulbous legs, the cane backed 
and seated Banquetting chairs of walnut, 
and the Side-table of carved oak with its 
turned supports, as well as the Hampton 
decorators who can assemble them into an 
appealing picture and evoke the spirit of 
the past amid the environments of the 





present. 
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MMEYE 


Branch De Luxe 


351 Fifth Avenue Jew York 
Exclusive footwear for Women. 


Exhibitions of our Footwear are now being held at all the larger cities. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The convertible feature is also one of the attributes of this National with a 
berline sedan body. The lines are long and graceful. There are only two doors 


Post-War Ideas in Motor Cars 


(Continued from page 58) 


gas, entering the intake manifold, re- 
quires only to flow down hill, and not 
to be drawn up into the cylinder, mak- 
ing for easier acceleration and much 
more rapid starting in cold weather. A 
carburetor, especially designed, has fea- 
tures which also tend to increase this 
flexibility of action. The motor, which 
rates at but 18 H. P., but actually de- 
velops 55 H. P. 

This chassis is clothed in an attractive 
touring body with a long and deep cowl, 
high hood line, and an angled moulding 
running around the body sides. One of 
the really valuable small features of the 
equipment is the radiator shutter oper- 
ated from the dashboard. By means of 
this shutter the amount of cold air pass- 
ing through the radiator can be nicely 
controlled, so that the motor will oper- 
ate at its most efficient temperature un- 
der all weather conditions. 


THs is a very important considera- 

tion; more important now than at 
any other time in the history of motor- 
ing, because the quality of fuel now 
obtainable is notoriously low and un- 
even, and there is an enormous and 
inevitable waste in the conversion of 
this fuel into actual power at the rear 
wheels of the car. The water-cooled 
internal combustion engine never oper- 
ates at a high enough temperature to 
insure the maximum fuel efficiency. 
This is probably the basic reason why 
the air-cooled type of motor succeeds 
in obtaining so much more mileage 
from a given gallon of gasoline. This 
lack of adjustment between what might 
be called the thermal condition of the 
engine and fuel economy was _ bad 


enough when gasoline of high proof 
was obtainable, but the modern com- 
mercial “gas” is of such frail and com- 
paratively lifeless nature that the dif- 
ficulty has become greatly accentuated. 


ig is no uncommon sight to see even 
an experienced motorist running along 
in cool weather with his motor ther- 
mometer showing a temperature far be- 
low the average and equally far below 
that which is desirable. On a recent 
trip of this character, made by the 
writer, the thermometer showed a water 
temperature of not much over 120 at 
any time during the run, whereas it 
normally should have showed from 
about 170 to 180. This condition meant 
loss of power and great wastage of fuel. 
It could have been easily remedied by 
such a device as the radiator shutter, 
because then an adjustment could have 
been made, without leaving the driver’s 
seat, which would have cut off to a 
greater or lesser extent the flow of cold 
air through the cooling system, and an 
approach to the normal temperature 
condition could have been secured. 

This matter of the change in the 
quality of the fuel ordinarily obtain- 
able is leading to many modifications 
of motors, especially of design, and, as 
there seems to be no immediate prospect 
of a return to the high test gasoline of 
by-gone years, there is every likelihood 
that there will be further mechanical 
efforts to secure a better mixture and 
a more compiete burning of the same, 
in order to provide a just amount of 
power for the car. Probably some of 
the most interesting new things may 
be expected along these lines. 








Vanity Fair will be delighted to give its readers more specific information than 
is contained in the text or captions about any of the automobiles or acces- 
sories touched upon in the Motor Department. It is only necessary to drop a 
line to the Editor of that Department to secure information of this character 
or careful and, of course, entirely impartial advice on motor cars and motoring. 




















This Winton four-passenger roadster combines in its body design, riding com- 


fort with a high degree of sociability. 


Note the locked apron compartments 
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A National Friendship 





HE greatest single asset 
of the Paige- Detroit 
Motor Car Company is 
the good will of the 
American people—the very posi- 
tive friendship of an entire nation. 











We are conscious of this friend- 
ship every hour of the working 
day. Some of it is expressed in an 
obvious form—the persistent de- 
mand for our product. But much 
the greater volume is subtle and 
quite beyond our power of exact 
definition. None the less it is an 
active force, and through it the 
Paige plants have doubled, trebled 
and quadrupled their productive 
capacity. 


After all is said and done, the true 
test of any manufactured product 
is its ability to make and keep 
friends. Spectacular sales effort 
may create a temporary illusion of 


success for even an inferior com- 
modity. But the good sense and 
discernment of the American 
public will always prevail. 


With unerring judgment it sep- 
arates the wheat from the chaff— 
accepts the really worthy >roduct 
—and rejects the imposter. It 
places its friendship only on a 
basis of Respect and Confidence. 


And now—upon the threshold of 
a glorious new year—we pledge 
ourselves to foster and cherish this 
friendship which has been be- 
stowed upon us. 


So long as Paige cars are built, we 
shall jealously guard the quality of 
every ounce of material that goes 
into their construction. 


So long as Paige cars are sold, we 
shall be sensible of our obligation 
to the American people and accept 
our full measure of responsibility. 





PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, U. S. A. 
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cA Shapely Chesterfield 


Theintegrity of Hickey-Freeman 
Clothes for Menconsists notalone 
in the things that you see, but also 
in the things that you don’t see— 
in the long patient rows of fine 
hand stitches that underlie the 
collar, the lapels, the armholes, 
and the fronts, stabilizing the 
shape and giving enduring beauty 


to the lines. 


dickey -Freeman Gu. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE :: 200 FIFTH AVENUE 








VANITY FAIR 


The Gentleman in War 


(Continued from page 23) 





conquered, grasps his hand in honor of 
their mutual humanity, and then is 
worried ever afterwards how to do the 
right thing by him. It is thus that 
England has conquered her great peo- 
ples, and in paying them the delicate 
compliment of their freedom, has at- 
tached them to her with indissolvable 
bonds of sentiment or enlightened self- 
interest. The world war has made this 
most evident in England’s five great 
self-governing dominions, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Newfoundland, New Zealand, 
South Africa, all of whom spontane- 
ously flew to the protection of the great 
Commonwealth when endangered. 
Other tributes have come to England 
from her conquered peoples in honor of 
her intrinsic greatness. From the Boers, 
for instance. After the Boer war, the 
English seemed overzealous in their de- 
sire to spare the Boers the sense of their 
defeat. They gave complete autonomy 
to the South African colonies, and Louis 
Botha, who had fought against them so 
valiantly, was made the first Prime 
Minister of the Union of South Africa. 
The English and the Dutch were recog- 
nized as the official languages and the 
Roman-Dutch law was adopted for the 
common law in the Act of Union. The 
fruits of England’s generosity are seen 
in the conversion of her former enemies 
into the British Generals of to-day who 
are helping to realize the dream of Cecil 
Rhodes for a Soutn Africa organized 
in one great British confederacy. For 
it is General Botha who has conquered 
German Southwest Africa, and General 
Smuts, a Boer also, who has conquered 
German East Africa for Great Britain. 
The English and the French figure in 
history as “hereditary enemies,” but, it 
is said, the restoration of peace after a 
war between them, generally serves as a 
signal for an outburst of acute Anglo- 
mania in France; the Fashoda Affair 
culminated in the Entente Cordiale. 


FRENCHMAN, André Chevrillon, 
has written a remarkable book on 


| “England and the War” which portrays 


the English as the character sympatica 
of the war, and relates innumerable in- 
stances of the chivalry of the English 
towards the Germans during these years 
of German frightfulness, a chivalry 
quite lost on the German mentality, 
however, which long ago analyzed this 
trait as one of the weaknesses of a 
decadent people. 

The first requisite of a gentleman is 
to be a perfect animal, says Emerson, 
striking the core of the English system 
of education in which open-air games 
and sports are of first importance. The 
playgrounds of England have perfected 
the English gentleman as nature’s noble- 
man, who will play fair even with his 


meanest enemy. Characteristically, he 
greeted the German hymn of hate, once 
so popular with “Gott strafe England,” 
as a parrot cry in Germany. The Ger- 
mans used to sing their hymn of hate 
across the trenches to the British sol- 
diers, to “terrify” them according to 
orders, but the British invariably echoed 
back the barbaric chant, word for word, 
with a frolic unction that completely 
mystified and silenced the Huns. The 
English spirit of pluck and play—their 
efflorescence in liberty, as it were—is 
something the Germans were not pre- 
pared to encounter nor to understand. 
They can only sneer wonderingly at 
these strange creatures from another 
sphere, who confront Moloch with such 
a nimble insolence, but stoop to the 
weakest—with a strength all gentleness. 
It is this golden streak in the good 
breeding of Englishmen that perpetuates 
England’s aristocratic ideal and caste- 
distinctions even in this latest day of 
her dynamic democracy. For the raw 
material of the ideal—the common peo- 
ple and common soldiers of Great Brit- 
ain—demand, more than ever, to have 
“real gentlemen” for their leaders in 
peace or war, which seems a sufficient 
testimony to the real victor in this con- 
flict of civilizations. 


THE Germans in their fierce hatchings 
of empire from a cannon ball, never 
dreamed of the trouble they were bound 
to have with the gentlemen of Englznd. 
At last they are recognized as a power- 
ful breed of the well-born who can play 
the game of life or death in a way that 
takes the enemy by surprise and routs 
or masters him. The British soldiers 
take trenches from the Boches while 
playing foot-ball; they insist upon their 
five-o’clock tea while dodging the com- 
pliments of Big Berthas; they grumble 
over missing a “morning tub” and are 
absurdly anxious to feed the poor devil 
of a Kamerad who trembles before 
them; they are bounteous aad gay and 
prayerful, and believe, quite simply, in 
a world made safe for themselves and 
for others;—and yet, as the Duke of 
Wellington said of the gently-reared 
young aristocrats of the Life Guards, 
“the Puppies fight well.” 

And finally they have beaten Ger- 
many at her own game, her great and 
only game, Kriegspiel, with their genius 
for saving life as well as for destroying 
its destroyers, with their Tanks—the 
trump of the game, invented by one of 
their own kind in the crucial stage of 
the bloody game!—the Tanks that are 
like an emblem of Great Britain herself, 
muddling through, somehow, slow, safe, 
and sure in her magnificent empiricism 
inspired by “the sublime instinct of an 
ancient race.” 
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7 Peerless Closed Cars 
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c | and the Double- Power- Range 
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OSED cars that bear the name formance that is especially desirable in 
Peerless have ever been notable Closed Cars. 

4 i among the finest coaches built. In ordinary driving the thrifty “loaf- 

; ' . ” . 

17 This season’s models are no excep- ing” range gives a soft, smooth, easy 

La ips ee performance that is a delight. 

- | tion, in fact, in many respects, surpass nih eid ag : 

y | previous Peerless attainment. And its aporting range 1s instently 

t ; available to “pick up” these heavier 

Ss | The coach bodies—Coupe—Sedan bodies and lift them out of traffic jams, 

° —and Sedan-Limousine are Peerless ahead of other cars—even those with the 

: ' built by workmen who have made coach lighter open bodies. 

a building an art—many of whom worked And as a matter of fact, it is of im- 

e on the first Peerless Limousines that set portance to note that the Peerless Closed 

1 the standard by which the fine Closed Cars are lighter than most open-body 

e Cars of that day were judged. models of cars of like class. 

d | The most distinctive advantage of- Let the Peerless dealer show you the 

i fered in any motor car today—two dis- luxurious Peerless Closed models—-and 

f tinctively separate power ranges—gives demonstrate the special advantage they 

d the Peerless owner a contrasting per- have in their Two-Power-Ranges. 

j 7 passenger Touring, $2760 4 passenger Roadster, $2760 

4 passenger Coupe, $3320 7 passenger Sedan, $3530 

s 7 passenger Sedan-Limousine, $3720 

: f. o. b. Cleveland, subject to change without notice 
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Smartest of All 
Collar Devices 


‘The ‘Triangle laleyey 
Improves dite Weye) « 


ITH the ad- 

vent of the 
Triangle Hook, the 
soft collar achieved 
smartness. This sim- 
ple patented device 
of elastic trans- 
forms the compro- 
mise of dog days 
into a distinctive, 
correct dress com- 
fort for all-year 
wear. 


Triangle Soft Collars are 
made in 100 shapes, heights, 
fabrics, and patterns. 35 
and 50 cents. If your haber- 
dasher does not sell Triangle 
Hook collars, send $2.00 for 
six at the Factory, Dept. 3. 


Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co. 
Troy, N. Y. 
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VANITY FAIR 


British Propaganda in America 


(Continued from page 27) 


have discovered America, and they wish 
America to discover them. This is good. 
We need them. We need their educa- 
tion and doughtiness, their natural good- 
ness, their experience of the great world. 
This propaganda gives us a chance to 
show our metal. It is inspired by the 


|most enlightened men in England: it 


does not as yet reach the unenlightened 
part of the British. For instance, the 
common soldiers and sailors of Great 
Britain still have the chip on the shoul- 
der, still deem it their duty to be in- 
solent to foreigners as such, still per- 
petuate the spirit of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time. 


Now when this rough spirit peeps out 
in any contact with a Britisher, the 
thing to do is to meet it with a hand 
on the shoulder and “Look here, you 
call me a rotter; now, do you mean it?” 
You will find that good sense and good 
nature are much nearer the surface in 
the men than you had suspected. For 
my own part, I feel more at home with 
an Englishman when he is rude than 
when he is polite. They are a rough 
people, they are rough with each other. 
They have been taught in school that 
roughness and insolence are a part of 
manliness. But manly they are; and 
they respond to manly rebuke better 
than anybody,—certainly as well as the 
American does. 

The English manners have been bad, 
and the larger world is right to resent 
them. We have all got to become more 
civilized. The American weakness is 
apt to be a thin skin, a hair-trigger 
sensitiveness. Your consciousness of 
this failing in you will arouse in the 
Englishman a consciousness of the op- 
posite vice in himself; and bring both 
your minds to a meeting. 

I doubt whether any foreign propa- 
ganda in America will make converts 
of Americans. The Irish propaganda 
excites the Irish, the German the Ger- 
mans, the British the British. And 
this for the simple reason that the sev- 
eral missionaries employ methods that 
would work well at their own homes. 
The word propaganda itself has historic 
associations which are not pleasant, and 
recent events have made the word odi- 
ous. It signifies the pushing of certain 
ideas which support a supremacy. Now 
the ideas which we are all in search of 
are ideas which shall stand for them- 
selves alone, and shall threaten every 
other supremacy. They must flow out 
of the events of the world and straight 
into the popular life of the world by 
their own force and must do their own 
work. 

Among all the great things done by 
France during the war, perhaps the 
greatest was the stand taken by M. 
Jusserand with regard to a French 
propaganda in America. He would do 
nothing about the matter. He was be- 
sought by many to start bureaus, or at 
least agencies for information as to the 
French cause. But he trusted to the in- 
visible, he trusted the American people; 
and it is to this faith of his that the 
immense enthusiasm for France in 
America is largely due. 


(THERE are special reasons for be- 
lieving that the British propaganda 
may defeat its own aims. The extreme 
simplicity of the British mind leads it 
to use crude methods, sentimental ap- 
peals which work admirably in England 
(witness the appeals for volunteers 
during the first year of the war), but 
which have no international significance. 
They are gunpowder in England, saw- 
dust in America. 

The American is not sarcastic, but he 
is indifferent, and he is terribly astute. 
He is like the dog of the streets, that is 
experienced in human nature and seems 
to know everything. I saw quite re- 


cently a page of clippings from our 
country newspapers all over the Union, 
about the conduct of the Germans since 
the armistice. 

If the Germans could only have held 
their tongues they might have had some 
hope of receiving sympathy from Amer- 
ica; but the preternatural sagacity of 
the Kentucky blacksmith and of the 
Maine woodsman, the wit and humor 
of the cross-roads, destroyed their 
chances the moment they spoke. 

Now hostility to England is a national 
inheritance in America, and the notion 
of being made use of is one of the most 
exasperating notions in life, and it is a 
notion easily aroused in commercial peo- 
ple, who are always saying “What’s he 
after anyway,” and who spend their 
lives guessing at other people’s motives. 

There are two principal fields in which 
the English and Americans must work 
together,—International Trade and In- 
ternational Politics. The real competition 
between them will arise over questions 
of trade, and will be settled by the big 
business interests of both countries. It 
is hard to see that the leverage of-social 
propaganda can be brought to bear on 
trade questions without exciting more 
antagonism than it allays. The sus- 
picions of our trading classes may be 
aroused by it, and they would be apt 
to start an anti-British propaganda of 
their own. 


AS to the greater field in which the 
two‘ nations are destined to co-oper- 
ate,—the field of international politics, 
—neither England or America has the 
power to impress the imagination of the 
other except by deeds. Expressions of 
benevolence, and of good intentions 
toward weaker nations, etc., will not 
suffice to build up between them such 
an entente as blesses mankind. The 
truth is that the social tie is a flimsy 
bond between nations. Even the real, 
deep ties of a common inheritance may 
be vulgarized by political use. Shake- 
speare and Milton and the Magna 
Charta have been plastered over our 
somewhat rickety attachments to Great 
Britain during the last hundred years, 
and they were never found to be of 
much avail. 

We are all wondering what the new 
Internationalism may be like. For the 
sake of getting light on a difficult mat- 
ter let us resort to an analogy:—That 
national consciousness which Americans 
have has grown up during a ‘century 
through the mingling of many races. 
As a form of patriotism it is more ab- 
stract than the old race patriotisms. It 
has resulted from a few abstract ideas, 
combined with a great deal of practical 
political experience. The race patriot- 
isms were not stamped out, but evapo- 
rated through disuse. If the world is 
to develope a new feeling, a feeling of 
world citizenship, we may expect that 
in like manner time will be required for 
the process. We may expect also that 
the new sentiment will result from a few 
abstract ideas of much political experi- 
ence. Appeals to race loyalty, in any 
form will delay the process. 

The most important beginnings of the 
new epoch concern England and Amer- 
ica. Each of these nations will be ad- 
mired and sustained by the people of 
the other if it uses it great power justly. 
If the United States Government shall 
take a truly liberal attitude regarding 
some great question, as, for instance, the 
Panama Canal; if the British Govern- 
ment shall show an international spirit 
in dealing with Constantinople or Gi- 
braltar, then indeed will the people of 
both nations be reached with a true prop- 
aganda, and the lives of both nations 
will be cemented together with the only 
bonds which will hold. They can only 
tie themselves firmly together by chains 
which will bind them to all the world. 
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| REAT LAKES 
1919 Model Family Express Cruiser 


NEW model for 1919—the culmination of past experietce—the 

bringing together of the results obtained with previous models. 

A boat which represents the utmost obtainable indesign, equipment 
and comfort. 


A Fifty-Two Foot Express Cruiser with a cruising speed of 20 M. P. 
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The layout of the boat—crew’s quarters, galley, forward stateroom, 
engine room and bridge deck, owner’s stateroom, after cockpit—is 
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Such essentials of real comfort as running water; electric lights: full 
ventilation; screens; wilton carpets; silk hangings; deep box spring 
berths, handsomely upholstered are integral parts of this boat. 


GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING CORP.— Milwaukee. Wis. 


This new model boat typifies the latest | ie Pe An illustrated brochure describ- 


ing and illustrating this 52-Foot 
Standardized Family Cruiser will 
gladly be mailed upon request. 


development in design, equipment 
and efficiency. We offer quick de- 
liveries of completely equipt boats. 
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VANITY FAIR 


George Washington in Paris 


(Continued from page 24) 


Kingdoms and other affairs. Bated at 
the Amenonville Chateau, where there 
was a great press of ladies, who saluted 
me as Mr. Franklin. To the Peace 
Table at Six, where a great dinner was 
served by the Fr. legatees, which we 
quit about sunrise, when the Danish 
Ambassador, De Blatz, said he thought 
—not so much of the Balance of Power 
as of the Power of Balance. To bed 
and meditated on the affairs of the day.” 

And so goes the chronicle of this im- 
portant epoch. Under date of Novem- 
ber 4th, I find two stimulating items, 
as follows: 

“Note. Not to forget that I bought 
this day from Compt De Blatz, two 
dogs (French) Vulcan and Venus. Never 
have I up to this time experienced in 
my life, the lack of money, which I 
must admit now seriously discommodes 
me.” 


T was probably this very lack of 

money which terminated the visit of 
the illustrious American to the French 
capital. Communications with home 
consisted entirely of sailing vessels, 
which were slow, and the Compagnie 
Generale des Colombiers Trans-Atlan- 
tiques (Transatlantic Carrier - Pigeon 
Company), which was uncertain. Wash- 
ington found himself seriously embar- 
rassed by lack of funds. The fact that 
he was popularly understood to be Ben- 
jamin Franklin made his. position par- 
ticularly desperate, for he was bound 
hand and foot by the thrifty maxims of 
the shrewd “Poor Richard,” which he 
could not transgress by a hair’s breadth 
without running the risk of exposing his 
real identity. Franklin’s injunction— 
“Neither a borrower nor a lender be” 
had the Father of his Country crying 
for help. 

An anecdote which my friend Bush- 
rod has preserved and_ stubbornly 
vouches for states that toward the end 
of his visit Washington was preserved 
from chagrin by one of those subtle 
courtesies for which the French people 
have ever been justly famous. It was 
after a small dinner at Versailles which 
had been followed by a court entertain- 
ment at which the American had under- 


Open Season 


taken to teach the Comte de Vergennes 
the Revolutionary game of stud-poker. 
As always, the beginner won and to 
square accounts Washington paid him 
with his last hundred franc note, re- 
ceiving in change a few coppers and a 
single franc piece so obviously spurious 
that the General eyed it curiously. He 
was too much of a gentleman to protest 
but, weighing the coin reflectively in his 
hand, he remarked casually, “So this 
a so this is the Latin Quarter.” 

Amid the uproar of laughter which 
followed, Washington’s delicacy was not 
overlooked. When he reached his lodg- 
ings on the Quai Voltaire that night he 
found on his escritoire a maple box (the 
same Bushrod vows, which held the 
diary), securely locked. Curiosity did 
its work, as intended, and when, with 
the hour of the petit dejeuner, the 
Comte de Vergennes called next morning 
to pay his respects, Washiggton was 
found standing entranced before the 
opened box which was filled to the brim 
with golden Louis, mot one of which 
was counterfeit! 

“Name of name!” cried the Comte in 
mock surprise. “She is open, the box! 
What were your openers?” 

And again Washington rose superbly 
to the occasion by pulling some of his 
old stuff. 

“T cannot tell a lie,” he said, “I did 
it with my little hatchet!” 

A few days later he sailed for Phila- 
delphia on the Packet “Prickly Heat,” 
which landed him safely in port in am- 
ple time to change his wig and reach 
the polls to vote for himself. 


league is the briefest possible resumé of 
a very remarkable chapter of Ameri- 
can history. It brings up the inevitable 
comparison with the only other Presi- 
dent who has ever gotten off his beat, 
and ventured to match wits—not to 
say, nickels—with foreign diplomats. 
That he will get away with it, just as 
G: W. did, I do not doubt. But if there 
are hitches and discouragements let our 
present illustrious representative console 
himself with the thought that putting 
across a diplomatic deal is a very hard 
thing to do,—,without a make-up! 


for Banquets 


(Continued from page 41) 


ately following the bivalves came bat- 
talions of bottles so discreetly draped 
that I have never been exactly certain 
what they contained. In fact, the din- 
ner from then on, was marked by a 
certain confusion. 


HE Honorable Tom Murray, of 
Hackensack, who sat on my right, 
turned out to be a most engaging per- 
son with the sweetest tenor voice I have 
ever heard. General Kelly sang a fairly 
good bass and as I. am somewhat vocal 
myself, we got on famously, except 
when Peter would insist on adding his 
execrable tones to the combination. As 
we gradually worked our way through 
the courses, however, Peter’s voice im- 
proved noticeably. I suppose it needed 
warming up. 
But the Hon. Tom was our star per- 


former, and I remember confiding to 


Peter that I thought it a shame that 
such a magnificent voice should not be 
made a public asset like McCormick’s, 
to which remark Peter had winked wise- 
ly and observed—“Say, with what that 
boy makes selling sewer-pipe to the city, 
this here-now McCormick is a piker.” 
Imagine it! d sang with renewed fervor 
and respect. It was, I suppose, at just 
about this time that my good resolu- 
tions were arriving in Angelhurst, N. Y., 
on the 9:22 Stamford local. 


But there! Why repine? Confession 
is good for the soul, and besides I had 
to stay and look after Peter. The 
speeches were simply glorious, so patri- 
otic and so loud and everything. There 
was one very famous Irish orator there 
who made nearly everybody cry and 
then brought us all to our feet by show- 
ing with tremendous clearness how Lin- 
coln had been the Father and Originator 
of the Royal Bengal Braves. It was 
one of the most magnificent moments of 
my life. : 

And then the tables began to get all 
mixed up, and visiting delegations 
prowled about glass-in-hand and I was 
introduced to practically everyone in 
the city of any importance. I did not 
get many of the names at the time, for 
we had reached the informal stage when 
it was “George, meet Mike,” and we 
let it go at that. But I have saved the 
handsomely printed list of guests and I 
like to look it over and think that I 
know them all. 


WE had quite a serious time in get- 
ing away because a Judge some- 
thing-or-other draped himself around 
my neck and murmured over and over 
that he “had lost his cat and hoat.” It 
was ten minutes before we could under- 
stand what he meant, for he kept in- 
sisting that it was a “soft, brown cat,” 
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Willys-Knight Seven Passenger Sedan—Four, $2750—Eight, $3475. Touring—Four, $1725 
Eight, $2750. 


(A 


Ovrners of the Willys-Knight cars may differ in the terms they 
use to express their appreciation of the Sleeve-Valve motor, but 





their enthusiasm is always the same. The outstanding distinc- 
tion of the Willys-Knight motor is its readiness to serve un- 
grudgingly at all times regardless of the demands imposed 
upon it. Owners find it unnecessary to lay up their motors for 
shop service. The Sleeve-Valve motor runs so continuously and 
consistently under all conditions, that it has come to be known 
as the motor that always runs. The unvarying satisfaction 
among Willys-Knight owners grows with the increased mileage 
of their cars. It is the basis of the significant statement— 
“Once a Willys-Knight owner, always a Willys-Knight owner.” 





WILLYS-OVERLAND INC., TOLEDO, OFTO 
Willys-Knight Touring Car, Coupe, Limousines, Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 





Canadian Factory, West Torcoate, Canada 
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SIX CYLINDER MODEL “M” VAN BLERCK ENGINE 


VAN BLERCK 
PRICES REDUCED 


EADJUSTMENT of the material 
market, complete standardization 

3} of product and concentration of 
resources on only six models enable us to 
announce a reduction of prices for Model 
“M” Van Blerck engines, effective im- 
mediately. 





For those who require an engine operat- 
ing at medium speed, we offer Model 
“MM” Van Blercks, four, six and eight 
cylinder, arranged to turn 800 to 1100 
R.P.M. Detailed description of Medium 
Speed Van Blerck engines will be mailed 


on request. 


We are in position to make immediate 
shipment of six-cylinder, Model “‘M” en- 
gines, and four and eight-cylinder types 
are available for early delivery. Specifica- 
tions in brief and revised price schedule 
follow. 

Model “‘M’’—High Speed Type 
Bore 534” Stroke 6”—1000-1500 R.P.M. 


4-cylinder - - - - - - - - $2250.00 
6-cylinder - - - - - - - - $3150.00 
8-cylinder - - - - - - - - $4000.00 


Model *““MM’’—Medium Speed Type 
Bore 534” Stroke 6”—800-1100 R.P.M. 


4-cylinder - - - - - - - - $2250.00 
6-cylinder - - - - - - - - $3150.00 
8-cylinder - - - - - - - ~ $4000.00 


Van Blerck Motor Company 
30 Church Street New York City 


Works at Monroe, Michigan 





























VANITY FAIR 


Open Season for Banquets 


(Continued from page 76) 


which seemed reasonable, though why 
the Judge should have brought his pet 
to the banquet, we could not under- 
stand. The house-detective finally took 
up the white man’s burden and we 
parked the Judge in his care, glad to 
escape to the cool outer-air of the 
Avenue. 

But O! the morrow! the cold, gray 
morrow—dark day of penitence and 
sorrow—with what shivering depression 
did I remove three broken cigars and a 
crumpled place-card from the pocket of 
my evening harness. What were those 
thumb-prints on my shirt-front? Ah, 
yes—I remember, Peter had founded a 
new club, “the Puddin-head Wilson 
Club,” and we had been initiating each 
other. 

I seemed to hear a chuckle of sup- 
pressed laughter. Could it have come 


from my errant resolutions, waiting, 
bless their hearts, to take repossession 
of their abandoned Temple? With the 
shock of the cold shower, they seemed 
to inhabit me again. During the brisk 
walk to my office, they one by one 
joined me on the various street corners, 
and two days of righteous living so far 
established their confidence that they are 
in their old quarters once more, with a 
vacancy clause in the lease enabling the 
tenants to move out at a minute’s notice. 

Shall I ever go to a banquet again? 
I don’t know. Just now there is on my 
desk an invitation from the Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. Beneath the formal 
program is added a delightfully clubby 
statement: “Covers will be arranged 
for ladies and gentlemen.” 

It sounds rather alluring. I wonder 
what I will draw! 


A War Wedding 


By John Jay Chapman 


T HE dreamy earth is flooded o’er 
With warm and hazy light,— 
September's latest boon, before 
She feels the hoar-frost in the night, 
And, pausing with a sober frown, 
Nips the last floweret from her summer crown. 


UT who are these upon the rising ground 
Where the old grave-yard guards the vale, 
Who talk in whispers clustering round 
[he old stone church, where teams are found 
With horses tethered to the rail, 
And village lads and farmers at the gate? 
Surely some funeral of state ;— 
So reverently they stand without a sound, 


So decently they wait. 


yg now the organ mutters and a hymn 
Floats in the elm-tops. From the doors, thrown wide, 
Issue, as radiant as the seraphim, 
A handsome lad in khaki and his bride. 
And next behind the happy pair 
The Captain-cousin and best man 
Walks with a martial, business air, 
Heading the merry-moving van 
Of half-grown girls with ribboned hair,— 
Bridesmaids or sisters,—and a few 
Odd, wholesome, savage boys; 
(And if a waistcoat is askew, 
A mother adds a touch or two 
To give the victim equipoise.) 


EIGHBORS mingle, chat and pass: 
The father proud, the adoring friend, 
The Domine, the farmer's lass,— 
The village life from end to end,— 
With happiness on every face. 
And something sacred and benign 
Out of these faces seems to shine: 


Some god is in the place. 


ETHINKS I see him! one we used to know 
E’er sorrow overspread the land, 
The god we met on every hand 


And worshipped long ago. 


Ah, mark him, there before the rest! 
The youngster in the azure vest 


And tunic white as snow. 


See the late, tiny rosebuds round his brow, 
See on his forehead the clear, pointed flame, 
While from his torch the sparklets blow 
Kindling all hearts that follow in his train. 
It’s Hymen, Hymen, Hymen, come again! 
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Shudsow Super the 


THE CHARM OF EXQUISITE REFINEMENT, IN 
HUDSON CLOSED CARS MATCHED WITH ENGI- 
NEERING AND MECHANICAL EXCELLENCE, GRATI- 
FIES EVERY DESIRE FOR BEAUTY AND EFFICIENCY. 


THE HUDSON CHASSIS MAY BE HAD WITH 
SEVEN DISTINCTIVE TYPES OF CLOSED BODY—A 
MODEL TO MEET EVERY SOCIAL OR BUSINESS 
DEMAND. 
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Our productions for young ladies 
| from 14 to 19 years make complete 
| provision for their requirements in 
| coats, suits, dresses, hats, and footwear 
| for street, dress, riding and sportwear. 
| Simplicity in design, exceptionally 
fine tailoring, and the use of exclusive 
imported fabrics give distinction and 
charm to De Pinna creations. 














DE PINNA 


5th Avenue at 50th Street 
NEW YORK 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Hohenzollerns in New York 


(Continued from page 33) 


been beside himself with fear, for I 
saw his teeth bite into the man’s hand 
that held him, and one of the policemen 
struck him hard with his wooden club 
across the head and he fell limp to 
the floor. 

They dragged him down the stairway 
like that and I followed them down, 
but there was nothing that I could do. 
I saw them lift Cousin Willie into a 
closed wagon that stood at the street 
door with quite a little crowd of people 
gathered about it already, all excited 
and leering as if it were a show. And 
then they drove away with him and I 
came in and went upstairs and sat down 
in Uncle’s room, but I could not work. 


LITTLE later on Mr. Peters came 

to the house—I don’t know why, 
because it was not for the ice as he 
had his other clothes on—and he came 
upstairs and sat down and told me 
about what had happened. It seemed 
a strange thing to receive him upstairs 
in Uncle’s bedroom like that, but I was 
so upset that I did not think about it 
at the time. Mr. Peters had been on 
our street with his ice wagon when the 
police came, though I did not see him. 
But he saw me, he said, standing at the 
door. And I think he must have gone 
home and changed his things and come 
back again, but I did not ask him. 

He told me that Cousin Willie had 
stabbed a man, or at least a boy, that 
was in charge of a jewelry shop, and 
that the boy might die. Cousin Willie, 
Mr. Peters says, has been stealing jewel- 
ry nearly ever since we came here, and 
the police have been watching him; but 
he did not know this, and so he had 
grown quite foolhardy, and this morn- 
ing in broad daylight he went into 
some sort of jewelry or pawn shop 
where there was only a boy watching 
the shop and the boy was a cripple. 

Cousin Willie had planned to hide 
the things under his coat and to sneak 
out, but the boy saw what he was doing 
and cried out, and when Cousin Willie 
tried to break out of the shop he hob- 
bled to the door and threw himself in 
the way. And then it was that Cousin 
Willie stabbed him with his sheath-knife 
—the one that I had seen in his room— 
and ran. But already there was a great 
outcry and the people followed on his 
tracks and shouted to the police, and 
so they easily ran him down. 

All of this Mr. Peters told me, but 
he couldn’t stay very long and had to 
go again. He says he is going to see 
what can be done for Cousin Willie, but 
I am afraid that he doesn’t feel very 
sorry for him; but after Mr. Peters 
had gone I could not help going on 
thinking about it all, and it seemed to 
me as if Cousin Willie had not alto- 
gether had a fair chance in life. Com- 
mon people are brought up in fear of 
prison and punishment and they learn 
to do what they should. But Cousin 
Willie was brought up as a prince, and 
was above imprisonment and things like 
that. And in any. case he seemed, when 
the big men seized hold of him, such a 
paltry and miserable thing. 


| peo ol in the day Uncle William 
came home and I had to tell him all 
about Cousin Willie. I had feared that 
he would be dreadfully upset, but he 
was much less disturbed than I had 
thought. Indeed it is quite wonderful 
the way in which Uncle can detach his 
mind from things. 

I told him that Mr. Peters had said 
that Cousin Willie must go to Sing- 
Sing, and Uncle said, “Ha! a fortress?” 
So I told him that I thought it was. 
After that he asked if Cousin Willie was 
in his uniform at the time, and when I 
said that he was not, Uncle said “That 
may make it more difficult.” 

Of course, Cousin Willie has no uni- 
form here in America and doesn’t wear 
any, but I notice that Uncle William 
begins to mix up our old life with our 
life here and seems sometimes quite 
confused and wandering; at least other 
people would think him so. 

He went on talking quite a long time 
about what had happened and he said 
that there is an almost exact precedent 
for the “incident” (that’s what he calls 
it) in the Zabern Case. I don’t re- 
member much about that, as it was 
years ago, before the war, but Uncle 
William said that it was a similar case 
of an officer finding himself compelled 
to pass his sword once through a cripple 
(only once, Uncle says) in order to clear 
himself a way on the sidewalk. Uncle 
quoted a good many other precedents 
for passing swords through civilians, but 
he says that this is the best one. 


{N the evening Cousin Ferdinand and 
Uncle Henry came over. Uncle Henry 
seemed very gloomy and depressed 
about what had happened, and said very 
little, but Cousin Ferdinand was very 
much excited and angry. He said what 
is the good of all his honesty and his 
industry if he is to be disgraced like 
this: he said of what use is his up- 
rightness and business integrity if he 
isto have a first cousin in Sing-Sing. 
He said that if it was known that he 
had a cousin there it would damage 
him with his best trade to an incal- 
culable extent. 

But later on he quieted down, and 
said that perhaps with a certain part 
of his trade it would work the other 
way. Uncle Ferdinand has grown to be 
much interested in what is called here 
“advertising,”—a thing that he says all 
kings ought to study—and he decided 
after he had got over his first indigna- 
tion that Cousin Willie being in Sing- 
Sing would be a very good advertise- 
ment for him. It might bring him, he 
said, quite a lot of new business; espe- 
cially if it was known that he refused 
to help Cousin Willie in any way or to 
have anything more to do with any of 
the rest of us, and not to give us any 
money. He said that this was a point 
of view which people could respect and 
admire. 

So before he went home he said that 
we must not expect to see or hear from 
him any more, unless, of course, things 
should in some way brighten up, in 
which case he would come back. 
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Enhances 
Natural Beauty 
of Figure 


IF you possess a beautiful figure do 
not conceal is distinctive lines 
beneath an ordinary corset. Beauty 
deserves an attractive setting. 


“La Camille’ was designed to en- 
hance natural beauty lines and to 
mold imperfect figures Telcom (eC 
proportions. There are “La Camille” 
special models for every conceivable 
type of figure. 


AVAYA sted oLOh'210\- mans =U @r-Vo tl | (Mm zoe 
are assured the fitting services of an 
expert corsetiere. 


Ventlibr 


Bea, Trade Mark, U. S. Pat. Oillce 
BACK AND FRONT SHIELD 














Dominant Health Features 


The patented ventilated back affords utmost comfort 
and freedom from backache. The front shield also 
ventilates and permits adjustment of corset. 


Corset illustrated is Model No. 4813. A new model 
made of brocade — pink only — 9% inch clasp. 
Adapted for taking care of full hips by reason of 
the elastic inserts on hips and band across > $7. 50 
back. Tailored trimming. Price 


(Ohare models $3 to $30). 
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SEND FOR CATALOG containing replica of 
HH your figure—then ask to be fitted 
v7» ~to same model at your dealer’s. 
y it Sold in New York and Phila- 
t delphia by John Wanamaker 


Downstairs Corset Departments. 
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The 
Ventilo INTERNATIONAL CORSET CO. 
Sioa Front —'!!6 t0 134 Union St. Aurora, Ill, U.S.A. 
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yourself Beautiful © 


cv0w as | do 
the Art of making 





aes too busy to bother with creams and 


lotions!” says many a woman. 


And 


to save a few moments morning and evening, 
she robs herself of ten years—or more—of youth: 
As for all other worth-while things in life, one must pay 
a price for beauty. It costs just a little time every day, 
which you do not miss once the habit is established, any 
more than you miss the time spent in brushing your teeth. 


Elizabeth Arden has reduced the care of the appearance to the 


most efficient procedure possible. 


In the first place, you lose 


no time experimenting, for Elizabeth Arden analyzes your needs, 
either at her Salon or by correspondence, and tells you just what 
it is necessary for you to do, and no more. 

You are supplied by her with preparations that have no equal 
for accomplishing the purposes for which they are intended. 
A cleansing cream, a mild astringent and a good powder may 


be all you require. 


But if your hair is lustreless, your neck 


thin, if your face is marred by roughness, coarse pores, wrinkles 
or sagging muscles, if your lashes are scanty or your hands 
betray age—then a suitable treatment is recommended. 


The Arden 


Venetian Preparations 


RACTICALLY every defect. of 

skin and contour will yield to 

scientific treatment, which Eliza- 
beth Arden-—-as no other specialist 
in the world—is able to direct. Her 
Venetian Preparations include cor- 
rectives of every sort and if applied 
by the Arden Muscle-Strapping 
methods (which you can easily fol- 
low) the results are wonderful. 
Write Elizabeth Arden fully describ- 
ing your appearance and any condi- 
tion that troubles you, and she will 
personally advise you. Ask also for 
her new book on the Arden Home 
Course. 
VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM—Used 
preparatory to any complexion treatment, 
this frees the pores of all foreign matter 
and leaves the skin soft and receptive. It 
liquefies immediately, therefore does not 
st {a the skin or clog the pores. $1, $2 
and $3. 


VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN TONIC 
should be used after the Cleansing Cream. 
A mild astringent, it tones, whitens and 
refines the skin, making it brilliantly fresh 
and clear. $1.75, $3.25. 


VENETIAN SPECIAL ASTRINGENT—A 
stronger tonic, for flabby, wrinkled skins. 
It firms sagging muscles, reduces puffiness 
under the eyes, and by gradually tighten- 
ing the skin, eliminates deep wrinkles. 
Made of astringent essences and imported 
as ee it is a truly wonderful rejuvenator. 


VENETIAN MUSCLE OIL—Nothing is so 
effective for banishing lines and wrinkles 
as this splendid muscle strengthener. It 
nourishes and revitalizes sagging tissues 
and makes the flesh firm and smooth, $1, 
$2.25, $4. 


VENETIAN ORANGE SKIN FOOD—A 
deep tissue builder of exceptional potency, 
it is both food and tonic for thin faces 
and is excellent for filling out hollows in 
cheeks and around the eyes and forehead. 
$1.75, $2.75, $3.75. 


VENETIAN AMORETTA CREAM—A de- 
lightfully fragrant day cream to use before 
powdering. It gives the skin a_ velvety 
softness and protects it from chapping. 
$1 and $2. 


VENETIAN PORE CREAM—An infallible 
remedy for enlarged pores and blackheads. 
Restores smoothness and daintiness of tex- 
ture to the coarsest skin. 


VENETIAN ADONA CREAM—If you are 
somewhat thin for decollete, you will find 
this a sure means to round out the con- 
tours and increase the beauty of neck, 
bust and shoulders. $1.50, $2.50, $3.50. 


VENETIAN ARDENA HAIR TONIC—An 
agreeable hair invigorator which prevents 
the formation of dandruff, stops falling 
hair and retards premature grayness, $1.50. 


VENETIAN LILLE LOTION—A pure 
liquid powder which forms a perfect pro- 
tection for the skin and gives a lovely, 
natural finish. Mildly astringent, it is 
especially beneficial for an oily skin and 
corrects acne and flushing. Ideal for eve- 
ning use; does not rub off. Blanche, 
Cream, Naturelle, Spanish Rachel. 
and $2. 

POUDRE D’ILLUSION gives the skin a 
peach-like bloom. Inimitable in color and 
quality; exquisitely perfumed. 5 


VENETIAN EYE SHADOW — Blended 
over the eyelids and at the corner of the 
eyes, this intensifies the color and_bril- 
liance of the eyes = increases their ap- 


parent size. Box, $1. 

VENETIAN ROSE COLOR —A perfect 
liquid rouge that duplicates nature in .ts 
fresh, delicate tone. Good for the skin; 
water-proof; does not rub off. Cannot be 
detected. $1, $2. 


Mark the Preparations you wish and mail with your 


address and cheque or money order. 
unless order exceeds $10. 


Add postage 
Write for booklet, “The 


uest of the Beautiful,” which describes all the 


reparations. 


Address Elizabeth Arden personally 


at the New York Salon, Dept. F. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


SALON D’ORO, 673 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





WASHINGTON, D. C., 1147 CONNECTICUT AVE. 





BOSTON, MASS., 192 BOYLSTON STREET 





NEWPORT, R.I1., 184 BELLEVUE AVENUE 
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VANITY FAIR 


Russia’s Dramatic Future 


(Continued from page 55) 


tain time too near the entrance, the box 
office has a Chinese puzzle to solve in 
exchanging the unused coupons for a 
later performance. 


HADN’T been in Moscow many days 

when I found that Stanislavsky was 
really anxious lest I pack up under the 
pressure of war and separate peace and 
the Terror and go home without seeing 
the Studios. I would see the Art The- 
atre itself, of course—the plays of Tche- 
hoff and Gorky and the rest. But the 
Studios, the creatures of his elder fancy 
—here centered his pride and his affec- 
tion. Yet, as you go and come in Mos- 
cow, there is no undue emphasis on 
their existence, no untoward réclame. 
Their fixtures are listed modestly at the 
bottom of the Art Theatre posters. I 
know many people in Moscow who have 
never sat in their tiny audience rooms, 
some who have scarcely heard of them. 
They exist primarily for the young 
actors, to prepare them for the exacting 
duties of the parent stage. But a the- 
atre isn’t a theatre unless it has an 
audience And so the audience, the right 
kind of an audience, appreciative but 
exacting, is gathered in this quiet way. 
I can’t help contrasting the cordial dig- 
nity of Moscow with the heat and the 
fuss and the plumage with which we 
drum up an audience for our theatres 
similarly Little. 

Although the Studio Theatres are as 
self-sufficient as a short story, their per- 
sonnel fits closely into the schedule of 
the Art Theatre, for which and by 
There is hardly a 


gersky Pereulok which hasn’t some of 
the young men and women of the 
Studios in its cast. The minor réles fall 
to them in preparation for the greater 
ones to come. But the relationship isn’t 
altovether one-sided, for occasionally the 
elders step down from their heights to 
act with the novices, thus giving point 
and perspective to the Studio production 
and a potent example by contact for 
the players themselves. Last winter still 
another purpose was found for the First 
Studio when Leonidoff, one of the lead- 
ing members of the parent company, 
after a serious illness resumed acting in 
the Studio until his strength returned. 


OF the new productions at the First 
Studio, by far the most successful is 
“Twelfth Night,” the heartiest, the most 
Elizabethan performance of the comedy 
1 have ever seen in any country. Usual- 
ly the Studios follow the precept of the 
Art Theatre by the use of a vividly 
spiritualized realism as their dramatic 


method. Here, however, to the great 
joy of Stanislavsky, who sat beside me 
at the dress rehearsal, the young people 
unfolded their Shakespeare in a series 
of simple, suggestive scenes, fixing the 
locale by a bit of furniture or tapestry 
or garden wall in one corner, while the 
rest of the stage was hung with unob- 
trusive curtains. To make the progress 
of the play continuous, these curtains 
swung alternately to the right and the 
left, and behind them the suggestive bits. 
of the following scene were set with a 
quietness unpleasantly astonishing to 
one used to the alert methods of our 
scene shifters. 


(THER plays, other methods. “The 
Cricket on the Hearth,” the first pro- 
duction of the First Studio, is as truly 
English of its own era as “Twelfth 
Night,” though John Peerybingle is a 
bit too hearty! It is done realistically, 
with a perfect riot of a toy shop for 
Caleb Plummer’s home. Herman Heijer--. 
mans’ “The Loss of ‘The Hope,’ ” played 
here by Ellen Terry as “The Good 
Hope,” is as Dutch as a dike, and Hen- 
ning Berger’s “The Deluge,” although 
the least satisfactory item in the reper- 
tory, has numerous American insights. 
It is remarkable how these Russians 
know more about every other country 
on earth than all the others put together 
know about them! 

Kolin, Tchehoff and Baklanova—these 
three young players would justify the 
Studios if they yield no more. Kolin 
is just a boy yet, but his characteriza- 
tions of old men are the envy of his 
elders. He is the Cat now in “The 
Blue Bird” and his Malvolio is the most 
poignant pretender I have ever seen. 
Tchehoff, the nephew of the playwright, 
is a gaunt, brooding soul, weighed down 
by Russia’s sorrows but a supreme artist 
through it all. And Baklanova, body 
and head above the other girls, chafes 
under the restrictions of most réles. 

These players and these plays, the 
Moscow Art Theatre wishes to send to 
us as a kind of corps of diplomatic emis- 
saries in the arts. In fact, all Russia is 
seething with the desire to come to 
America. Life under the Terror is irk- 
some at best, but the Art Theatre itself 
is too staid and sedentary a citizen to 
ramble far from its native Moscow. I 
don’t believe Moscow would agree to 
do without it! But these children of its 
good white-haired leader, these advo- 
cates of its artistic vision—they are 
waiting impatiently until the lanes of 
land and sea will accept their unfamil- 
iarly peaceful baggage without too much 
wonder and interference. 


My Spirit Garden 


Rose: Pansy: Lily; et al. 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


Commuters clamor in their floral pride. 


N | OW come the days of gardens; far and wide 


By tram and tube and train they prate of phlox, 
Of larkspur, trillium, pinks and holly-hocks. 
I have no garden—in a groundling sense—: 
No earthy compound girt by hedge or fence. 
Mere city-dweller, urban and untanned, 
My flowers are Ladies, but, O boy! they’re grand. 
Dusk-lidded damsels; sweet night-blooming dames; 
Blessed by a happy lack of Latin names. 
Rose, Pansy, Lily !—What more could I need 
To grace my spirit garden ?>—What, indeed! 
And when, perchance, I find some vagrant spray 
That blooms apart from staid Convention’s way, 
I pluck it not, but, stooping, whisper: “Child, 
You’re lovely, but I greatly fear you’re wild.” 
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A BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE OF THE FINE MOTOR CAR 


(Hidd 


Custom design by 
The Locomobile Company of America, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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ORDER BY MAIL 
The Souths Most Famous Confection 




















57H AVE.ar 461TH ST. 
ORIGINAL oie nae 
CREOLE PRALINES eta tro ra 


(GRUNEWALD ) 
As pure as any confection can be made. : 4 ° 
Produced in a model, new and absolutely ue mresentatives 
sanitary factory. ai 
Mail orders filled anywhere. Aawe xelurned 
Sent in a protected carton—each Praline from Pris after making 
wrapped in glazed paper. Carefully i 
packed. petoonal delections from 
P. O. or Express Money Orders or ee 
Personal checks received. ach of the 
BOX OF 7 samece) $1.00 victory -indpived i 
BOX OF 12 - - 1.50 f ; bh 
BOX OF 24 - - 3.00 at 
Sent Parcel Post — prepaid, insured. e Spring Openings 
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WASHINGTON NEW YORK CINCINNATE 
PHILADELPHIA PARIS DULUTH 
PALM BEACH SALONS — ROYAL POINCIANA GROUNDS 


CATERERS 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


OnorT 


CLEAR AS A BELL 


Duncan“ Phy ife 


‘a7 HE wonderful tone which has 
Yi made the Sonora famous is 
I rivalled by the beauty of the 

period cabinets in which the 
mechanism is placed. 

To hear the Sonora and to see 
the Sonora is to be convinced that 
it is unequalled. 

A complete line of standard up- 
right styles and these magnificent 
art models are available: 


Gothic William & Mary 
Louis XV Jacobean 

Louis XVI Adam 
Chippendale Colonial 

Chinese Chippendale Duncan Phyfe 


Special 


designs or complete 


equipments will be made to order 


Sonora Phoungraph Sales Company, Inc. 


Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street 


$50 to $1000 


George E. Brightson, President 
NEW YORK—Demonstration Salons: 
279 Broadway 
50 Broadway (Standard Arcade) 


PHILADELPHIA: 1311 Walnut Street 


TORONTO: Ryrie Building 
Dealers Everywhere 


THIS ILLUSTRATION SHOWS THE SONORA DUNCAN 


PHYFE 


MODEL AS IT WOULD APPEAR IN THE 


DRAWING ROOM OF THOMAS JEFFERSON’S HOME 
AT MONTICELLO, VIRGINIA. 














VANITY FAIR 


The Fantasy of the Ballet 


(Continued from page 57) 

















Maquillage to be attractive, must of 
course be unnecessary. 


HE art of the ballet counts for much, 

in the evolution of many favorite 
effects of contemporary drawing, and 
not merely because Dégas—who meant 
to me everything when I was writing on 
the ballets, standing in the wings, writ- 
ing verses in which I was conscious of 
transgressing no law of art in taking 
that scarcely touched material for new 
uses,—has drawn dancers, with his re- 
served, essentially classical mastery of 
form. By its rapidity of flight within 
bounds, by its bird-like and flower-like 
caprices of color and motion, by that 
appeal to the imagination which comes 
from its silence (to which music is but 
like an accompanying shadow, so close- 
ly, so discreetly does it follow the feet 
of the dancers), by its appeal to the 
eyes and to the senses, by its adorable 
artificiality, the ballet has tempted almost 
every draughtsman, ‘as the interiors of 
music-halls have also been singularly 
tempting, with their extraordinary 
tricks of light, their suddenness of ges- 
ture, their fantastic humanity. 

And pantomime, too, in the French 
and correct, rather than in the English 
and incorrect, sense of that word, has 
had its significant influence. And the 
point of view is the point of view of 
Pierrot—Verlaine’s “Pierrot gamin”: 


“Le subtil génie 
De sa malice infinie 
De poéte-grimacier.” 


Watteau, the Prince of Court Paint- 
ers, is the only painter of la galanterie 
who has given seriousness to the ele- 
gance of that passing moment, who has 
fixed that moment in an attitude which 
becomes eternal. In a similar gravity 
in the treatment of “light” subjects, and 
for a similar skill in giving them beauty 
and distinction, we must come down 
to Dégas. In Dégas, the ballet and the 
café replace the Italian comedy of masks 
and the afternoon conversation in a 
park. But in Dégas there is the same 
instantaneous notation of movement 
and the same choice and strange rich- 


ness of color; with a quite comparable 
fondness for seizing what is true in arti- 
ficial life, and for what is sad and 
serious in humanity at play. But Wat- 
teau, unlike Dégas, is never cruel. 


NEVER, as Watteau, “a seeker after 

something in the world, that is 
there in no satisfying measure or not at 
all,” Dégas, implacably farouche, the in- 
exorable observer of women’s flesh, in 
the wings of music halls, in café-con- 
certs, loves and hates and adores this 
strange mystery of women’s flesh which 
he evokes, often curiously poisonous, 
but always with a caressing touch, a 
magic atmosphere that gives heat and 
life and light to all his pictures. 


W HERE Renoir is pagan and sensual, 
Dégas is sensuous and a moralist. In 
the purity of his science, and perhaps 
impurity of his passion, he is inimitable. 
Is not his style—for painters have their 
own styles—the style of sensation—a 
style which is almost entirely made of 
sensations? He flashes on our vision 
la vrai verité of things, the very es- 
sence of them—not so much the essence 
of truth as of what appears in the 
visible world to the eyes that see it. 

No one ever painted maquillage as he 
does, nor the strokes of light that shine 
in a dancer’s eyes, nor the silk of her 
rose colored tights that outline her nerv- 
ous legs; nor the effects—sudden and 
certain—of what I have seen for years 
from the stage: silhouettes and faces 
and bodies and patches of light, a ciga- 
rette in a man’s mouth; and, in the 
wings, miracles of change, of caprice, of 
fantasy, and of what seems and is not 
an endless motion of the dancers. 

I have always felt that the rhythm 
of dancing is a kind of arrested music; 
which Dégas has certainly given us: as 
in the feet that poise, the silent waves 
of wandering sound of the dancer’s mov- 
ing melody, and her magic. A man of 
singular, but not of universal genius, 
Dégas, his work being done, leaves be- 
hind him a sense of intense regret; for 
he created a new art in painting: that 
is to say, in painting the Sex he adored, 
without pity and without malice. 
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Look for this 


Nurse-Face in the 
Drug Store Window 
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So says many a pretty woman who owes much 
of loveliness to this symbolic San-Tox nurse. 


To you, too, she will bring rejoicing, and 
beauty—beauty of skin and hair, softness of 
hands, fragrance of person—and that treasured 
charm of daintiness which all women strive 
for, who desire to please. 


And for you, too, it will be well worth while 
to seek the San-Tox nurse. Look for her 
gracious face in the drug store window. She 
is the sign of the San-Tox druggist, and the 
San-Tox symbol of purity on many a San-Tox 
packet of blue. 


They are toiletries for the fastidious—these 
San-Tox packets—pure, delicate creams to 
cleanse and nourish. the skin, soothing and 
fragrant lotions to protect against harsh winds, 
and powders of exquisite purity to soften and 
refine the complexion. 


Only San-Tox druggists are permitted to sell 
San-T ox toiletries, and the other San-Tox Prep- 
arations, of which there is a wide, wide range. 


SAN-TOX FOR PURITY 
DePree Chicago 
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About Nothing 


(Continued from page 47) 


less live through the ages where thou- 
sands of poems concerned with some- 
thing have never been heard of and will 
unquestionably never be heard of. Ar- 
temus Ward’s joke, “I met a man in 
Oregon who hadn’t any teeth—not a 
tooth in his head—yet that man could 
play on the bass drum better than any 
man I ever met”—which has nothing in 
it in the way of sense, has outlived any 
hundred jokes containing something in 
the way of sense. And in Ward’s life- 
time, the joke—built on nothing—was 
his surest audienice grabber. 


(THE late Elbert Hubbard once got 
out a small book, prettily bound and 
entitled—if I remember  correctly— 
“How to Make a Good Impression in 
Conversation”—or something of the sort 
—the pages of which were perfectly 
blank, contained absolutely nothing, and 
which actually sold better than a half- 
dozen of his books whose pages were 
filled with something. 

A memoranda book whose pages have 
nothing on them plainly enough is worth 
more than a memoranda book upon 
whose pages some one has already writ- 
ten something. The relatively greater 
commercial value of having nothing to 
eat as opposed to having something to 
eat may easily be demonstrated. Werea 
humble fellow to accost one on the street 
and say, “I have something to eat,” he 
would not get a cent. But let him say, 
“T have nothing to eat,” and he will get 
a dime or maybe a quarter. The trad- 





ing value in nothing, as against, some- 
thing, is here made clearly apparent. 

To illustrate the point further. With 
the current high prices in vermouth, gin, 
etc., does a bartender make money by 
putting something into a cocktail shaker 
or by putting nothing—or next to noth- 
ing—in it? The answer is too plain to 
require statement. 


IS it something that makes a young 
woman angry or is it nothing? It is 
nothing, as observe the young woman’s 
characteristic ejaculation, “Nothing 
makes me so mad as, etc.” What is a 
kiss but—as it has often been defined— 
nothing divided by two? What causes 
divorces—something in .common or 
nothing in common? Is not “There is 
nothing between us!” of a hundredfold 
the tragic implication of “There is some- 
thing between us’? What youngsters 
so often grow up and gain fame and 
fortune superior to their brothers’: those 
who were looked on as good for some- 
thing? No: those who were looked on 
as good for nothing. 

It is a pity, as I have already re- 
marked, that the subject of nothing does 
not as greatly intrigue the study and 
attention of the modern philosopher as 
it evidently intrigues such of our critics 
as Henry Van Dyke and Brander Mat- 
thews, who have brilliantly achieved 
nothing, and such of our novelists as 
Harold Bell Wright and Hamlin Gar- 
land, who have devoted their best labors 
to the accomplishment of nothing. 
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To a Girl Dancer—Who Is Dead 


By CHARLES W. BRACKETT 


GO to your still chamber, through the rain. 


Poor dancing girl! 


You tread the dance no more: 


Surcease and ‘stir, stir and surcease again— 
The wind crowds urgently against your door. 
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PLETE oO 
KNITTING 
YARNS 


For more than 50 years the 
uniform high qualities of THE 
FLEISHERY ARNS have made them 
the choice of discriminating yarn- 
users everywhere. During the 
war, when raw materials were 
scarce and efficient labor hard to 
obtain, when any kind of yarn 
found a ready sale, THE FLEISHER 
Yarns were kept unfalteringly 
to the high standards which have 
earned for them the respgct and 
confidence of American yarn- 
users 

Now that the shadow of war 
has passed we rededicate THE 
FLEISHER YARNS to the service 
of the women of the country 
with continued pledge of those 
high ideals which have received 
such frank and generous recog- 
nition. 

Whatever kind of garment you 
wish to make there is a FLEISHER 
Yarn that will exactly meet your 
requirements. Insist on THE 
FLEIsHER YARNS always. Look 
for the trade-mark ticket on 
every ball. 


S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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But you, forgetting all your truancy, 

And all the windy ways your gleam-feet fled; 
Serene and still, a new Penelope, 

Await my laggard favors—being dead. 





While I,—now you are true to me— 
Wander in search of new amours. 3 
Strange! to receive half-heartedly, 
This longed for constancy of yours. Sd 
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VANITY FAIR 


Why Not More French Opera? 


(Continued from page 43) 





his French ministrations almost to the 
vanishing point. With the special con- 
ditions created by the war and the pro- 
French sentiment so manifest in this 
country, more attention was inevitably 
paid to the French opera situation at 
the Metropolitan. Last season, the 
management reinforced the French wing 
of the company, consisting then of two 
singers, by engaging a French conductor 
of signal ability, Pierre Monteux. This 
year it has further added a gifted young 
baritone, Robert Couzinou, to its Gallic 
resources. 


y4st season was notable for spec- 
tacular revivals of “Faust” and “Le 
Prophéte,” both grand operas, to sup- 
plement an existing French nucleus of 
“Samson et Dalila,” “Carmen,” and 
“Thais” (“Manon’? had dropped out), 
and the first production in America, also 
in spectacular fashion, of the Arabian 
Nights opera comique, “Marouf,” by 
Henri Rabaud, now conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. This sea- 
son witnesses the production of “La 
Reine Fiammette,” an opera comique 
brought out in Paris fifteen years ago, 
and the revival from a far distant past 
of Gounod’s exceedingly slight and 
fragile opera comique, “Mireille.” 

Formerly German singers, besides 
many Italians, participated in Mr. Gat- 
ti-Casazza’s French productions. The 
present casts, for reasons indicated 
above, can contain few French singers. 
Sometimes the curious excuse is heard 
that French singers do not exist. How 
then does the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion bring to New York this year such 
French (or Belgian) singers as Yvonne 
Gall, Fontaine, Bouilliez, Maguenat, 
Huberdeau, Journet? Are Muratore, 
Dufranne, and Vanni Marcoux dead? 
Have Vallin-Pardo, Chenal, Clément, 
Boulogne, Dangés, Lestelly never ex- 
isted? Is not the veteran Renaud, after 
years in the trenches, again singing at 
the Paris Opéra; is not the veteran Del- 
mas always there? 

No, it is not because French singers 
were all killed off in the war or borne 
away into captivity by the Huns that 
they are so nearly extinct at the Metro- 
politan. 


Bu det us disregard the testimony of 

other times and other places, and 
scrutinize the achievements of this sea- 
son. Beginning with “Samson et Da- 
lila,” the French operas the company 
has presented so far are, in addition, 
“Thais,” “Le Prophéte,” “Faust,” “Car- 
men,” “Marouf,” and “La Reine Fiam- 
mette.” It will soon have produced, 
likewise, “Mireille.” Now, of these 
operas, “Samson et Dalila,” “Thais,” “Le 
Prophéte,” and “Faust” belong to the 
repertory of the Paris Opéra and so are 
officially indicated for use in large the- 
atres. The other three are from the 
Opéra Comique. However, “Carmen” 
is stout enough o1 frame to bear the 
exaggeration necessary for performance 
in larger houses, and long custom of 


such performance has added the weight 
of its authority. So, too, “Marouf” and 
“La Reine Fiammette,” though from the 
Opéra Comique, are ‘not ill-adapted to 
a large theatre. In the specific case of 
the Metropolitan, however, the former 
opera makes less than its proper effect 
because of the casting of the name part. 
It is given not to a Frenchman, but to 
Giuseppe de Luca, an Italian singer, 
whose many fine qualities do not in- 
clude an expressive, or even a distinct, 
French diction, or an appreciation of 
just the kind of humor the part de- 
mands. Mr. de Luca sings it beauti- 
fully and acts it to the best of his 
ability, according to his lights, but it 
would need nothing less than a French 
singing actor of the accomplishment and 
authority of Jean Périer, who takes it 
at the Paris Opéra Comique, to project 
it in all its fun and force into the vast 
hall of the Metropolitan. 

And here we bump right up against 
that essential difficulty at the Metro- 
politan—the lack in the company of 
French artists. 

To be sure, there are non-French 
artists who are more or less at home in 
many French parts, like Mmes. Farrar, 
Alda, Barrientos, and Homer, and 
Messrs. Whitehill, Scotti, Ananian, Di- 
dur, and de Segurola. And let us not 
forget that Mr. Caruso, though general- 
ly at his best in Italian opera, has won 
deserved success in certain French 
operas, particularly “Le Prophéte.” 
Moreover, in Pierre Monteux, the ac- 
complished French conductor, the com- 
pany has a man who brings French tra- 
ditions and French taste to the prepara- 
tion and performance of the French 
operas that he leads. However, all 
these exculpating circumstances do not 
satisfactorily explain the absence from 
the Metropolitan company of such a 
towering artist as the tenor Muratore, 
of such a gifted and versatile operatic 
actor as Vanni Marcoux, of such noble 
deep male voices as Dufranne, Huber- 
deau, and Journet, for instance, possess. 


ACCEPTING the present resources of 
the company, let us look at what it 
has done with the French works in 
hand. The productions of “Samson et 
Dalila,” “Le Prophéte,” and “Faust,” if 
not above improvement in every par- 
ticular, are, broadly speaking, dignified 
and ample affairs, sufficiently in har- 
mony with the pretensions and possi- 
bilities of the house. Scenically, they 
are particularly commendable. The 
“Thais,” one inevitably takes less seri- 
ously. It testifies chiefly to the naive 
belief of somebody or other that be- 
cause Massenet’s Alexandrian opera 
commanded and held public attention 
when Mary Garden appeared as the 
naughty actress and Renaud as the 
naughtier monk, it was destined to be 
equally successful with other artists. 
But alas! Geraldine Farrar has a voice 
that is unsuited in range and quality 
to the music Thais must sing, and all 
the fantastic (Continued on page 88) 
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Designed and Executed by 
DANIELS MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
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Four Passenger Touring 









































Golf at Old Point Comfort 


HERE'S comfort, health and happy excitement for 
you from early morn to dewy eve. 

No matter what you want in a vacation, The Cham- 
berlin has it. 

Is it Golf?—right, bring your clubs; The Chamberlin 
provides a peach of a Course, Eighteen Holes. 

Is it Swimming?—right, the salt water bathing in 
the big Mosaic, Sun-lit Sea Pool is great. 

Is it Sunshine ?—we’re drenched with it, ozone, too. 

Is it Southern Cooking?—not a “Mammy” in the 
South can beat The Chamberlin cuisine. 

Is it Medicinal Baths?—we duplicate every Treat- 
ment given at Vichy, Aix, Carlsbad, Nauheim or Harro- 
gate, under the best professional skill. 

Is it Social Life?—The Naval and Military officers 
stationed at Hampton Roads and Fortress Monroe give 
a fine zest to The Chamberlin dances. 

In any event, write for our special booklet, “Golf’— 
it contains the first Aeroplane Map of a Golf Course 
ever published in America. 
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New York 
Offices: Bertha 
Ruffner Hotel 
Bureau, McAlI- 
pin Hotel, 
Cook’s Tours, 
or “Ask Mr. 
Foster” at any 
of his offices. 


Address 
George F. Adams, Manager 


Fortress Monroe Virginia 
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UICK to humor Fashion's light- 
est whim, the ShoeCraft Shop 
always presents the newest of 
the new in footwear. Now to 
the fore is “CARITA,” a pump 

of moiré silk poplin combined with kid. 
This follows the becoming English fashion 
of putting a little black bow behind the 
buckle and is an exclusive ShoeCraft 
model. Perfect-fitting, snug and secure 
at heel. 





















Made with vamps of patent leather, black suede, 
white kid or dark brown kid, with matching 
quarters and heels of moiré. Price, without 
buckles, $14. 














Post prepaid. Fit guaranteed. 
Send for Booklet D-29 and 
Measurement Chart. 
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Both Carry 
The Same Food Value 


Measured by Energy Units 


The 32-cent package of Quaker Oats contains 6,221 calories of 
energy. And foods, as you know, are now measured by calories. 
Note what a bulk of some foods it takes to equal that single package. 


That is, to supply the same energy value. 





Or 
Or 
Or 
Or 


It Equals 


In Calories 


Or 








53 Cans of Tomatoes 

21 Cans of Peas 

50 Large Potatoes 
750 Oysters 

80 Bananas 

Or 22 Pounds Perch 

Or 89 Eggs 

9 Pounds Veal Cutlets 








Compare the cost on this same basis and the difference is amazing. 


table below. 


See 


Note that meat foods, fish and eggs average ten times Quaker Oats’ 


cost for the energy they yield. 
But the difference is greater still. 


is more nearly a complete food. 
Food of Foods.” 


Note these cost comparisons, based on prices at this writing. 
Ten people can be fed on Quaker Oats at the 


them in your breakfasts. 
cost of feeding one on meats. 


Cost Per 1,000 Calories 


Quaker Oats . . . . 5 cents 
Round Steak . ... 41 “ 
Veal Cutlets .... 57 “ 
Dvtei Book . . . . FO “ 
Salt Codfish . . . . 78 “ 
Fresh Halibut. . . . 53 “ 
Hens’ Eggs . . ~~ * 


Quaker 
Oats 


The Exquisite Flakes 


In Quaker Oats we flake the queen grains 
only—just the rich, plump, flavory oats. We 
get but ten pounds from a bushel 

The result is a flavor which has won mil- 
lions, and which costs you no extra price. 
Don’t forget to specify this brand. 














The oat is a better-balanced food. It 
For people of all ages, it is called “The 
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This Costs 57c 


Per 1,000 Calories 


This Costs 60c 


Per 1,000 Calories 





Quaker Oats 
Costs 5c 
Per 1,000 Calories 


Two Sizes: 12c to 13c—30c to 32c 


Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 


(3000) 




















Why Not More 


VANITY FAIR 


French Opera? 


(C ontinued from page 86) 


inspirations of her customer have failed 
to divert attention from the main 
issue. Though such capable gentle- 
men as Mr. Whitehill and Mr. Cou- 
zinou in the rdéle of the monk have col- 
laborated with Mme. Farrar in the 
Metropolitan “Thais,” that production 
has been, all along, somewhat of a joke 
—now a joke grown a bit stale. “Ma- 
rouf,” as told above, is handicapped in 
its bid for popularity by an unsuitable 
Italian singer in the réle of Mérouf. 

The one performance of “Carmen” 
which has been given, so far, this season 
is likely to go down in history as the 
dullest ever witnessed in the house. Last 
Winter, at the Lexington, we saw Bizet’s 
opera with a truly great Carmen in 
Mary Garden, and an incomparable 
Don José in Muratore. This -year, at 
the Metropolitan, we are treated to the 
most curious Don José I remember in 
the person of a very Italian singer 
named Crimi. That gentleman pre- 
sented Don José as such a modest, 
shrinking youth that one would have 
taken him for his own orderly, were it 
not that José himself was too simple a 
specimen of the genus soldier to possess 
an orderly. 


IGNOR Crimi proceeded through 

the part along eminently bashful 
lines, in an unequal conflict with the 
French text, until, in the last act, the 
moment came to slay the unaccommo- 
dating gypsy baggage. Then, sudden- 
ly, he pulled. from somewhere a mas- 
todonic clasp knife, and with a rasp of 
rending metal tore the gigantic weapon 
open by sheer strength .of what must be 
a set of formidably athletic teeth, while 
the audience sat up from its torpor and 
quaked and rocked and writhed in 
merriment Mme. Farrar looked so ut- 
terly astonished that she just let the 
young man kill her without putting up 
a pretense at a fight. 

Of course, the Metropolitan produc- 
tion is de luxe to the last degree. Dis- 
carding the authentic crudities of red 
and yellow, the Spanish soldiery appears 
to our dazzled gaze smartly tricked out 
in an imaginary blue and white. Lillas 
Pastia’s hole in the wall looks like the 
roof of a first class New York hotel in 
midsummer. What if Carmen, in her 
anger, still calls her soldier lover a 
canary, not a blue jay! What if the 
Pastia den is only a resort of smug- 
glers, gypsies, common soldiers, women 
of the streets and taverns! Who would 
be such a heartless pedant as, in the 
name of anything so unpleasant as the 
truth, to forbid the Metropolitan its 
beloved luxe? But—shades of Garden 
and Muratore! . . . Yea, of Bizet, 
of Prosper Merimée! 


eey A REINE FIAMMETTE,” musical- 

ly, is a pleasing score, and stands 
very well the transfer to a large theatre. 
Moreover, the libretto, adapted by Ca- 
tulle Mendés himself from his verse 
play of the same name, is so extraordi- 
narily good of itself and so generous in 
the opportunity it provides for some 
matters of quite exceptional appeal, that 
































less agreeable music would be tolerated 
cheerfully. 

One of the exceptional matters is 
Adamo Didur’s portrayal of Giorgio 
d’Ast, the jaunty adventurer who mar- 
ries the wilful little queen with the 
amiable expectation of wading through 
her slaughter to her throne. Mr. Didur 
achieves an impersonation which is a 
masterpiece of light and polished vil- 
lainy, with a physical aspect suggestive 
of some choice piece of historical por- 
traiture done by the hand of one of 
the great painters of the Italian renais- 
sance. 

The other exceptional matter is the 
contribution of Boris Anisfeld. Here 
a distinguished Russian painter of our 
day has accomplished, in the scenic 
background and the costumes designed 
to stand out against it, a veritable 
evocation of the Italian renaissance. 
One marvelous and glowing stage pic- 
ture succeeds another, to the number 
of six. Nothing which quite equals it 
has been seen on the American stage 
before. At one stroke, the Metro- 
politan Opera House, long resisting stub- 
bornly the appeal of modern scenic art, 
opens a glorious prospect toward su- 
premacy in that realm of infinite en- 
chantment. 

But this is Anisfeld and scenery, not 
specifically French opera. Soon fragile 
“Mireille,” for long years mainly neg- 
lected even in France, will become the 
vehicle, as the saying is, for the fragile 
voice of‘ Maria Barrientos. Then the 
Metropolitan’s French record for the 
season of 1918-19 will be complete. 


NE fears it will not seem too im- 

pressive, in spite of the meritorious 
elements pointed out above. Without 
aping Homer in a catalogue of operas, 
one may pertinently point out that the 
Metropolitan achievement in French 
opera for this season takes no account 
of the work of Gluck, of Méhul, of 
Halévy, of Auber, of Massenet, of Cha- 
brier, of d’Indy, of Charpentier, of De- 
bussy, of Laparra, of Ravel. “Louise,” 
the one modern opera that the whole 
town, with the exception of the Metro- 
politan management, seems agreed on 
desiring, is persistently withheld. There 
is not even talk of a production of 
“Pelléas et Mélisande.” Leroux’s mas- 
terpiece, “Le Chemineau,” was intro- 
duced to New York by the visiting 
Chicago Company. Laporra’s master- 
piece, “La Habanera,” reposes in its 
composer’s music rack. It is pertinent 
to inquire why an administration that 
owns the rights to Ravel’s one-act opera, 
“L’Heure Espagnole,” lets that score 
gather dust in the library while Puc- 
cini’s one-act “Gianni Schicchi” dis- 
ports itself in all the publicity of the 
footlights. 


LREADY there is discussion as to 
how, when, and in what quantity 
Wagner shall return to the Metropolitan 
boards. Before negotiating that return, 
there is a more urgent need of extend- 
ing the repertorial terrain in the ample 
and rich domain of France. 
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COLD CREAM 
FRAGRANT WITH 


MARY GARDEN PERFUME 


MANUFACTURED IN THE 
NEW YORK LABORATORIES OF 


PIGAUD 






































People Must Have 
Cleaner Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





That Film Must Go 


Teeth cleaning methods must 
be changed, as every authority 
knows. 

It is not sufficient to remove 
food debris. A clinging film 
causes most tooth troubles, and 
that must be combated. 

Stop and think. Millions of 
people brush their teeth twice 
daily. Yet teeth discolor and de- 
cay. Tartar forms on them, pyor- 
rhea is not prevented. Statistics 
show that tooth troubles are 
alarmingly increasing. 

reason lies in a film—in 
that slimy film which your tongue 
reveals. It clings to the teeth; it 
gets into crevices, hardens and 
stays and resists the tooth brush. 


That film is what discolors— 
not the teeth. It hardens into tar- 
tar. It holds food substances 
‘which ferment and form acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 

It is such a germ-breeder that 
dentists call it “bacterial plaque.” 
And germs, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. Thus 
nearly all tooth troubles are now- 
adays traced to that film. 

There is where old methods 
fail. Many a dentifrice even tends 
to make the film more resistant 
to the brush. 

You must use a method to com- 
bat that film to ever have clean, 
safe teeth. 


See What Pepsodent Does 


Science has found an efficient 
way to combat that film. There 
is no question about it. Able au- 
thorities have proved it by many 
clinical tests. Leading dentists 
everywhere are urging its adop- 
tion. And anyone can prove it in 
a week. 

This method is embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. We 
send a 10-Day Tube to anyone 
who asks, and we urge you to 
make this test. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, 
the digestant of albumin. The 
film is albuminous matter. The 
object of pepsin is to dissolve it, 
then to constantly combat it. 

Pepsin alone is inert. It must 
be activated, and the usual method 
is an acid harmful to the teeth. 
That fact for long made pepsin 
seem impossible. 

But science now has found a 
harmless activating method. Five 
governments have already granted 
patents. That method has made 
active pepsin possible in Pepso- 
dent. 

A new dental era has opened 


with this discovery. Few things 
have ever aroused so much dental 
enthusiasm. Now we ask you, for 
your own sake, to see just what 
it does. 

Send this coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Use it like any tooth paste. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the 
slimy film. See how the teeth 
whiten—how they glisten—as the 
fixed film disappears. 

That means that the great 
tooth wrecker has been conquered. 
You will never clean teeth in the 
old way when you know that. 

Cut out the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO., 


Dept. 451, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 














Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 





Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere _,,;, 


REG.U.S. 
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VANITY FAIR 


New Poems by Gertrude Stein 


NE of the genuinely interesting fig- 
ures among those who have at- 
tacked the task of revolutionizing 

modern verse is that of Gertrude Stein, 
the American woman, who, operating 
from Paris as her basis, has stirred the 
critics and people of taste all over the 
world to the verge of ecstacy—or in- 
sensate fury. She is an able woman, 
very able. Lately she has been doing 
yeoman service for the American army 
in France, having driven an ambulance 
for over two years, and having driven 
it extremely well. Mr. Masters and Mr. 
Frost—likewise revolutionary spirits in 
the battle against the old verse forms 


—have stamped their name on modern 
verse, and stamped them indelibly, 
Why? Because they introduced a new 
art form to Anglo-Saxon readers. But, 
just as surely did Miss Stein introduce 
a new art form. Whether or not you 
like her art form—or lack of it, rather, 
whether or not you understand the 
cryptic meaning of her verses, there she 
is, and there is her influence, and there 
are her changes, and there will they re- 
main. Vanity Fair has published poems 
by. Miss Stein before; poems that have, 
to be sure, been often greatly misunder- 
stood. But these are some which have 
just reached us from her in Paris. 


A Deserter 


IMPLE Narcissus flung in a flower. 
It does sound like that. 
Are you sorry for him. 


Both brothers dead 


That has nothing to do with it. 
Colic and indeed he was sick. 
That was from working. 


Working by us. 


Who then Narcissus in then the box. 
Can you think this is funny. 


I cannot forget Narcissus Deschamps. 
He was a professor and took pleasure in a bout of 


brothers killed in the war. 


box. He told us he was an automobile assayer. 
got the colic and the police caught him. 


We know him. 


He was a deserter. He had had them 


He worked very well and he 


The Meaning of the Bird 


O imitate a bird. 
To play baseball. 
To sing on a truck. 
To have feather hair. 
To be attended. 
To belittle water. 


To like ice. 


To egg on girls. 

And to wish to be paid. 
And to buy shoes. 

And to do that. 

And to do that 


Is Nimes 


As she seems 


With United Statiens 
With feathers for tens 


Of thousands 


Who love ice creams 
Alas there is none in Nimes. 


i 


N the midst of it. 


And the respected fields. 
Did you have the pleasure of an American, 


Indicated. 


And then wnat happened. 


Did you write to me. 


Dearie me. 


j. &., Et. 


N there. 
Well naturally. 


In there well naturally. 
We had fish and Serbs and pleasure. 


Well naturally. 
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hirtings 


Guaranteed 


Quality Shirtings 
for 


Discriminating Dressers 


Obtainable in 
the Best Shops 


Manufactured by 
Bavid 6 John Anderson, Md. 
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he PivotSleeve 


Colf-irit 


READY FOR SERVICE or 
TO INDIVIDUAL MEASURE 


.~ 


EATURING 

the only coat 

of its type— 
the Pivot Sleeves } 
and center plait Pra 


lait 
distinctly exclusive Pioot Sleeve 
features Golf Coat 














CF English Gabardines 
Scotch Tweeds, 
Cheviots, 
Donegal Homespuns, etc. 





fabrics suitable 
for odd knickers 


H. WEINBERG & SONS 
Tailors Specializing in Sport Apparel 
30 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


FOUNDED 1878 




















HERE is_ nothing 
spectacular about 
the Waldorf-Astoria. It 
is an hotel where comfort 
and luxury are unassum- 
ing—yet unmistakable. 


The MaLdort~’Usloria 


Fifth Avenue 95° ano 54” Streets, New York 
L.M.Boomer - . - President 
































Satan Stripe 
Silk Crepe 











EARL & WILSON 


HERE is such a wide choice of 
fabrics and styles in E & W soft 
collars that, whatever your prefer- 
ence happens to be, you can be sure 
that it is obtainable in E & W 


quality. 
























All Silk Crepe 
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HAYS GLOVES 
COPYRIGHT, 1918, BY 
THE DANIEL. HAYS CO. 


‘Supersean) 


stamped on the inside of a 
Hays glove means the seams 
are so stitched that they will 
not ravel even though the 
thread is cut or broken. 


Sw mwa owe 525 ese soe, 


H 
Se 





And you don’t need to guess 
at the leather quality in your 
gloves if you just make sure 
the above name, 


ays 


is on the button and label of 
the gloves you buy. 


The very best skins used by glove 
makers are finally sorted into four to 
six grades of leather—Our Hays button 
is used exclusively on our “ First 
Grade” leather—so ‘‘ Hays” means 
best selected leather and “‘Superseam’”’ 
means seams that cannot ravel. Ask 
your Dealer for Hays Superseam 
Gloves. 


The Daniel Hays Company 


Gloves Since 1854 


Gloversville, N. Y. 














VANITY FAIR 


That the World May Be Safe 


(Continued from page 45) 


powers, its foreign relations. In Amer- 
ica, the Senate, which is the co-ordinate 
body with the Executive in handling 
our foreign affairs, has been kept ignor- 
ant of our diplomatic dealings which 
have been altogether in secret. 


NEVER in this country, and not in 
Europe in the past fifty years, has 
such power been concentrated in the 
hands of a single branch of government. 
It is, of course, dangerous. The grant 
of power begets the love of power. It 
is the duty of America to see to it that 
now that the war is over, the powers 
which were taken from the people and 
their representatives is immediately re- 
stored. 

The present situation is unhealthy. It 
is more than that; it is threatening. As 
proof of this, indications are not lacking 
that there is a desire not only not to 
return these powers to their former 
owners but to seize new powers and ex- 
tend the old. The result cannot but be 
the development of America into a state 
which combines in a peculiar way social- 
ism, paternalism and absolutism. This 
was Germany in 1914. And if we would 
not descend to the same depths we 
must walk slowly and with measured 
tread. 


GINCE the armistice closed the war, the 
cables have been taken over in vio- 
lation of the spirit of the congressional 
authorization, authority has been asked 
of Congress to seize for all time the con- 
trol of the wireiess and place it under 
an executive agency, to extend the period 
of executive control over the telephones, 
telegraphs and railways. These things 
may be right, they may be wrong. But 
in view of the fact that they are not 
and cannot be war measures since there 
is no war, they are for the American 
people to decide and not for one branch 
of the American government. to deter- 
mine. 

Power and ambition are consuming 
things. No man has ever been given 
great power who did not desire to re- 
tain it. Ambition has caused the down- 
fall of the greatest characters of his- 
tory. Neither desire for power nor the 
dictates of ambition must be permitted 
to stand in the way of the smashing up 
of the American autocracy. This is the 
most important work of restoration in 
the world to-day; important not to us 
alone but to the world. We were a 
government of laws before the war, and 
to a government of law we must return. 
We must not permit ourselves to become 
a government of men. 


I WAS much struck a short time ago 
by a letter which a friend of mine 
received from his secretary, a bright 
girl from New York’s east side. In 
speaking of democracy she wrote: “If 
they want to make the world safe for 
democracy, they had better hurry lest 
the poor old thing dies before they get 
to it.” 

In view of all the talk of the past 
two years about democracy this may 
seem at least unorthodox, possibly sacri- 
legious. It is nevertheless absolutely 
true. 

Taking advantage of a state of war 
in which, for purely patriotic reasons, 
the people of the United States were 
willing to sacrifice in large measure their 
individual liberties and their voice in 
the government, a concerted effort is 
being made, under the guise of a high 
idealism, to build up in America a 


bureauracy which is paralleled only by 
that of Russia in 1914. 

The railroads, for example, represent 
about one-twelfth of the total wealth 
of the United States. This it is pro- 
posed to place under the complete con- 
trol of a government official—the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury—who is not 
only not elected by the people but is 
appointed by the Executive, who is not 
responsible to the people of the United 
States but to the Executive alone. 

Similarly, it is proposed to place in 
the hands of another official—the Post- 
master General—whose relation to the 
people is identically nil, the control of 
the telegraph, telephone and cable; and 
all of this not with the people’s ex- 
pressed will or sanction but covertly, 
through an inefficient, bullied Congress 
which has ceased to function. Where, 
oh where, is the democracy for which 
we fought to make the world safe? 
One can almost hear the voice of Cicero 
in the Roman Senate exclaiming “Ubi- 
nam gentium sumus!” 


DPeRING the month of January, there 
was tacked on to the Federal Con- 
stitution the Prohibition amendment. 
No sane man familiar with the proceed- 
ings of the Constitutional Convention 
or with the spirit of the states which 
formed that convention and ratified the 
Constitution, would for a moment claim 
that the framers of our basic funda- 
mental law ever intended that the cen- 
tral government should exercise such 
power. The fact that they refused to 
this central government any grant of 
police power is in itself a sufficient indi- 
cation of their intention. And yet the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the states 
throw their intentions to the four winds. 

It is idle to plead that the legislatures 
but reflect the will of the people. They 
do not. In California a popular vote 
defeated prohibition by a large major- 
ity. In defiance of this popular man- 
date, the legislature approves the 
amendment. If democracy means gov- 
ernment by the people, to what extent 
are we still a democracy? 


| bps us pause in our headlong rush 
towards the isms, the fads and 
fancies of the moment, and ask our- 
selves where we are drifting. This gov- 
ernment, its form, the liberties which 
we have been taught from our cradles 
to love and cherish—these things are 
not our own. We hold them only as 
trustees; and we must transmit them 
to those who come after us intact, un- 
impaired, unsullied. 

Changes, of course, must take place 
in order that the advance towards the 
brotherhood of man may not be re- 
tarded. But the principles of this gov- 
ernment must not be distorted and 
twisted in order to satisfy a craving of 
the few for sociological experiments. 

Many of the changes which are now 
being advocated by speakers with all 
the impassioned eloquence of fanatics, 
may be proper and wise. But we are 
too close to the tremendous physical 
and emotional upheaval of the great 
war to judge. The world is in too cha- 
otic a state, public thought is too un- 
settled, public opinion is too liquid, to 
permit us to hazard the experiment of 
a new social order, of a new relation 
of man to man. Let us first return to 
the paths of peace; let us get our bal- 
ance, recover our poise. And then, in 
the calm which peace brings, let us 
work out our salvation. 
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Bonbons 
are ready again 


Delicate, creamy—as delicious as ever. 
Although they had to stop making bonbons 
for many months during the sugar shortage, 
the Huyler’s candy-makers did not lose 
their superior cunning. Now, once more, 
every Huyler agency and store is offering 
regularly before - the - war assortments. 


67 Stores“ Agencies 


almost everywhere ) 
and store in Toronto sey 
an! 
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Cotillions 





NLIGHTENED people always have recognized the health-value of 
clean teeth. Today they are more necessary than ever—for social 
and business success—for personal health and efficiency—for full 

enjoyment of The Pleasures of Life. 


For more than 68 years—since 1850—people have learned, through using 
Dr. Sheffield’s Créme Dentifrice, that a tooth paste may be efficient, ex- 
quisite and reasonable in price. 


Dr. Sheffield’s Créme Dentifrice costs but 25c for a large tube. If its 
price doubled or tripled we couldn’t use purer or better ingredients. Nor 
can we, even with the knowledge and experience which are ours as the 
oldest tooth paste manufacturers in America, improve the present formu- 
la. In Dr. Sheffield’s are embodied the latest accepted theories of dental 
science. 


Ask your druggist for Dr. Sheffield’s Créme Dentifrice. Note how thor- 
oughly and pleasantly it cleanses the teeth—what an agreeable aftertaste 
it leaves. 


ESTABLISHED 
1850 


Company, 
Street, New York City. 





Paintings by American Artists 





“Heavy Sea” Canvas 36 om x 48 in. By Paul 
A picture of museum importance for the collector 
with a private gallery. It is one of 


Dougherty's finest works. 


“Art Notes” for January is nowjready 
It will be mailed on request 





WILLIAM MACBETH 


Incorporated 





450 F ifth Avenue (at Fortieth Street) New York City 
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SLOGAN originated by millions of thrifty women throughout the country 
who have made old straw hats look just as good as new with 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


COLORS OLD & NEW STRAW HATS 


Fine for coloring your hat just the shade to match a new dress or to re-color this 
year’s hat that has begun to look faded. There is nothing just as good as Colorite. 
It is a liquid sold in a bottle with a brush for applying. It is waterproof and durable. 
Easily applied by anyone. Dries in thirty minutes. Also fine for coloring Satin, 
Silk and Canvas Slippers, Basketry, Leather Hand Bags and Belts. 

Sold by Drug and Department Stores throughout the United States and Canada. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send a bottle of Colorite postpaid upon 
receipt of 30 cents. Be sure to name color you want. 

16 COLORS TO SUIT YOUR TASTES: 


Jet Black Navy Blue Cerise Lavender 
Dull Black Cadet Blue Burnt Straw Old Rose 
Cardinal Red Victory Blue Brown Gray 
Yellow Sage ‘Geena Violet Natural 


Directions on each box for mixing to obtain most any desired shade. 


CARPENTER-MORTON COMPANY ™<iic 
60 Sudbury Street here of the Famous Boston, Mass. 
Canadian Distributors: ‘A. Ramsay & Son Co., Montreal 
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INITIAL 
BUCKLES 2° BELTS 


THEY CLEVERLY CONVERT A REAL NECESSITY INTO 
A DISTINCTIVE FEATURE OF ONE’S ATTIRE. AND 
THERE'S A SATISFACTION IN FINDING THAT SO MANY 
OF YOUR PARTICULARLY WELL DRESSED FRIENDS 
ALSO WEAR A HICKOK INITIAL BUCKLE AND BELT. 


Ge Hickok Mfg. G. 


Rochesfer. N. 
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VANITY FAIR 


All’s Quiet Along the Rialto 


(Continued from page 36) 


retrieving a missing rubber. It seemed 
good to think of such respectable, ster- 
ling, moral things as rubbers. 

Most of the action of the farce con- 
sists in slamming doors, jumping in 
and out of beds, and rushing upstairs 
three steps at a time. In fact, agility 
seems to be the only quality exacted 
of the actors. To make it all harder 
and as the easiest way of achieving a 
risqué atmosphere, the scene is laid in 
France, thus giving each member of 
the cast an opportunity to pronounce 
the word “monsieur” in a different 
way. Those present include Edwin Ni- 
cander, Dallas Welford, Macey Harlam, 
and Ethel Stanard. 

But there’s no use in my getting all 
wrought up about the thing. The 
Thirty-ninth Street Theatre rocks with 
the delighted howls of its audiences, so 
there you are. 


‘er 7P IN MABEL’S ROOM,” the 
farce at the Eltinge, is the com- 
bined work of Wilson Collison and Otto 
Harbach. It is one of those things 
about the jealouss wife, the indiscreet 
husband, and the compromising gift to 
his former fiancée, but it makes life 
considerably brighter, for it has the in- 
valuable asset of the acting of John 
Cumberland. Walter Jones lends his 
experienced aid, and there is an assort- 
ment of actresses, including Hazel Dawn, 
Lucy Cotton, and Evelyn Gosnell, who 
are so pretty that it doesn’t matter in 
the least whether they can act or not. 
At the Punch and Judy, Stuart Walk- 
er’s Portmanteau Theatre has estab- 
lished itself for the season. Its first bill 
was composed of a one-act play, a one- 


act pantomime, and “The Laughter of 
the Gods,” the first American pro- 
duction of Dunsany’s play. There is no 
higher praise for Lord Dunsany’s play 
than saying it was worth sitting through 
the other two to see it. The first play, 
“A Night in Avignon,” by Cale Young 
Rice, is better not spoken of. As a 
matter of fact, no one, including the 
actors, seemed to be able to gather what 
it was all about. “Stingy,” the panto- 
mime by Maxwell Parry, bears this line 
on the program: “Maxwell Parry was 
an aviator with the American Army in 
France. He disappeared July 8, 1918, 
after having brought down his second 
German machine in five days.” Well, 
of course, you can’t say anything mean 
about it after that. 

The Dunsany play, though, was one 
of the great moments in my life. It 
was beautifully produced and extraordi- 
narily well acted, particularly by George 
Gaul, McKay Morris, and Margaret 
Mower. 

And yet, for all the interesting pro- 
ductions, the clever acting, and the un- 
doubted sincerity of the actors, there 
is always something a little bit precious 
about these little theatres, and their 
little groups of players. In their care 
to hold themselves aloof from com- 
mercialism, they seem to veer danger- 
ously close to amateurishness. I can’t 
help having the feeling that, after the 
performance, we’re all to go into the 
parlor and have punch and chicken 
salad, and tell the boys and girls how 
becoming their costumes are, and how 
awfully well they did in their parts— 
every bit as well as lots of these real, 
professional actors and actresses! 


Common Faults in Bidding 


(Continued from page 49) 


which might frighten them into dia- 
monds, A’s weak suit. A opened the clubs, 
and B played the nine, encouraging A to 
goon. Z trumped the third round, and 
tried to drop all the adverse trumps in 
three leads. This allowed A to pull Z’s 
last trump, while B discarded the queen 
of clubs, so that A should make the 
eight and still hold the lead to come 
through with a spade. This set the 


-| heart contract for 116. points. 


Give Y what Z thought he had, three 
small trumps, A having one less, and 
another club, and Z will make his con- 
tract, two odd at hearts. Y should 
have denied the hearts with two dia- 
monds, which he can make very easily. 
Then, if B feels strong enough to go 
two spades, Z will assist the diamonds 
and be set for 50, less 28, losing only 22 
points net, which is better than allow- 
ing B to score 45 in spades. 


Denying Partner’s No-Trumpers 


NOTHER common fault is leaving 
the partner in with a no-trumper, 
when there is a much safer contract in 
one or other of the. major suits. There 
are some writers who insist that the no- 
trumper should be left alone unless the 
major suit in the partner’s hand is pretty 
strong. They object to what they call 
the “weak rescue”, not because it is not 
an excellent thing, but because the origi- 
nal bidder cannot tell, under their sys- 
tem of declaring, whether the rescue is 
strong or weak. 

This is all theory, and can be shown 
to be absolutely false. I have person- 
ally tabulated the results of about two 
thousand deals just to settle this ques- 
tion, and have found that if a player 
will make it an invariable rule to take 
his partner out of a no-trumper with 
any five or more cards of either major 
suit, regardless of the rest of the hand, 
he will save an average of 51 points a 
deal, : 


The trouble is not with the weak res. 
cue, provided the original no-trump bid 
is sound. All such no-trump bids should 
have in view the possibility of the take 
out, and be prepared to ascertain its 
strength or weakness by further bid- 
ding. All take-outs in the minor suits 
are from weakness. The only moot ques- 
tion is the major-suit take-outs. 


Faulty No-Trump Bids 


iB a plausible no-trumper cannot stand 
a take-out in either of the major 
suits, it should have a good secondary 
bid with which to deny the suit named 
by the partner. Then, if the partner’s 
suit is strong, and would be of assistance 
as a trick-winner at no-trumps, he will 
return to no-trumps. If not he will 
abandon it. Here are two examples of 
no-trump bids, both made by the same 
player on two consecutive deals; one 
sound, the other unsound. 


VY 64 085s 
&K642 A85 
0©A1053 OAKJS3 
#AQ3 @KJ4 


Neither of these can stand a heart bid 
from the partner. The first has no good 
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secondary bid with which to deny the 
hearts, while the other has. The mo- 
ment the hearts (Continued on page 94) 
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AdvanceFashions | 
I Fine Fox Footwear | 


"(fet ShodWVemen 
are wearing shoes 

that harmonize with their 

gowns and gloves. Gray 

and Field Mouse are the 
shades in favor for early spring. Shoes of “F.B. &C.’? Gray 
Kid, No. 24, or of “F.B. &C.” Field Mouse No. 88, are the 
style modes decreed by the Style Committee, and the choice of 
well-dressed women, 


NOTE 


“F, B. & C.”’ Kid is made 
only from imported kid skins. 
As shipping facilities are still 
impeded, and shoes of these fine 
leathers in greater demand than 
ever a scarcity is bound to 
result, Early buying is stronge 
ly advised. 


Summer styles have been fore- 
cast at the Southern resorts 
where smart shoes of “‘F. B. 
& C.”? WhiteW ashable Glazed 
Kid, “No, 81.” are the acknowl- 
edged leaders of fashion. This 
is the only leather which “Fits on 
the FootlikeaGlove onthe Hand,” 


and requires no mussy dressing. 


Look for these “F. B. & C.’’ Trade 4 
marks stamped on the inside of shoes, 
They assure ‘‘The Best There Is’’ 


in Fashion and Leather, . 
WA — 
' Past gS £ 
os Your es ae 
| 


Fashion Publicity Comgeny 


of New York 





"FB.OC Kid] 
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HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK 


Though it is the largest hotel in the 
world (2200 rooms, each with private 
bath), its chief claim to distinction is its 
character. 

It is a New York home for those who want the 
best that New York can provide—and a worthy 
newcomer to the ranks of the world’s hotels 
that are most famous with the discriminating. 
Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal, 7th Ave., 32d to 33d St. 
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PERMANENT waving 
has become a national 
industry and we find that 
our recent disclosures and 
instructions to the public 
on the right and wrong of 
permanent waving are 
much appreciated. 


We have added to that 
by printing an interesting 
booklet on the subject well 

‘ illustrated and simple to 
understand. It is supplied free of charge to hair- 
dressers and the public. It should go far to re- 
store to permanent waving the good reputation 
it enjoyed before the various chemical imitators 
made their inroads. This booklet will convinc- 
ingly explain the benefit permanent hair-waving 
of the proper kind imparts upon human hair. 





The bad side is explained in the same measure and any 
one with the particulars in mind will be able to decide 
what is good or bad for the hair. 


As original inventors this is our mission 


C. NESTLE CO, q.2d.c?’ direc NEW Sone 


Permanent Waving Establishment Telephone Plaza 6541 
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VANITY FAIR 


Common Faults in Bidding 


(Continued from page 92) 


are denied by bidding the diamonds, 
the. heart hand has an opportunity to 
go back to no-trumps, without increas- 
ing the contract, if his hearts are strong. 
In the first example, it would be a risky 
contract to make three odd in diamonds 
if the partner has nothing but five small 
hearts, but it might be better than no- 
trumps. Here is a hand in which each 
partner had to deny the other’s suit. 

Z dealt and bid no trump. When A 
passed Y bid two spades. This B passed, 
and Z had to deny the spades with three 
clubs, which A passed. This gave Y the 
opportunity to go back to no trumps if 
his spades were headed by any winning 
tricks. As they were not, and he had 
no support for the clubs, he had to bid 
three diamonds This held the contract 
and won the game, making five by 
cards. 

B led a spade, and A returned the 
king of hearts, so as to avoid the clubs, 
dummy having no more spades. Y put 
himself in with a trump, so as to lead 
clubs for the finesse. Winning with the 
jack, Z led the ace and nine, setting up 
the suit. After exhausting the trumps 
in A’s hand, it was easy to set up a 
heart trick. 

The moral of this is that there is al- 
ways some suit that fits both hands; the 
thing is to find it. The beginner’s fault 
is in giving up the hunt for it too soon. 


Faults of Opponents 


URNING from the common faults 

of the original bidder and his part- 
ner, we find another source of error in 
the bids made by the opponents. These 
are chiefly due to their efforts to win 
a few dozen points when they are of- 
fered the opportunity to score several 
hundred. The result is not infrequently 
that they lose the hundreds themselves. 
I have repeatedly seen a player push a 
suit-bid up to four, after two or three 
of the other suits have been clearly de- 
clared against him. Some persons seem 
incompetent to count the losing cards 
in their hands. 

One of the most common faults is un- 
doubtedly the habit of overcalling no- 
trumpers when bid by the player on 
the right. This is sometimes excuged by 
the extraordinary statement that it is 
necessary to show the partner what you 
have, as if sitting still and leading the 
suit would not do so. My advice to the 
average player is not to look at your 
cards if the player on the right bids 
no-trump. If you have a hand that will 
go game in anything, what will you do 
to the no-trumper? 

The moment you bid or double, you 
open the door for the rash no-trump 
bidder to escape. He can either shift 
to something safer, or let you play the 
hand, thankful to have been saved 
from a penalty of perhaps several hun- 
dred points. Here is a hand that oc- 
casioned a good deal of talk at the time 
it was played: 














0762 

@J10 

07642 

#QJ105 
9 AKQJ108 9854 
496 ae 452 
OA83 01095 
@384 #97632 

99 

@AKQ8743 

OKOJ 

@AK 


Z dealt, and incautiously bid no- 
trump. A said two hearts, his excuse 
being that he had 80 in honors to score. 
When Y and B passed, Z took a more 
deliberate survey of his hand and then 
bid five clubs. All he can lose is one 
trick in each of the red suits. Now 
where is A’s score of 80 in honors? If 
he bids five hearts, he will be doubled 


and set for 400. A game being worth 
125, his overcalling the no-trumper cost 
him 235 points. 


Optimistic Doubling 


NOTHER common fault which is 
constantly in evidence at the card 
table is the tendency to make too free 
use of the conventional double. The 
indiscriminate use of this double, with- 
out regard to whether or not the part- 
ner has shown weakness by passing up 
an opportunity to make a free bid, is 
on all fours with the very common fault 
of bidding no-trump third hand, when 
the dealer has passed. 

There are two doubles in everyday 
use that are worked to death. One is 
the no-trump double, and the other is 
the suit double. The player who dou- 
bles a no-trumper calls upon his part- 
ner to declare any suit in which he 
has four or more cards, no matter how 
weak that suit may be. The minimum 
strength for such a double, therefore, 
should manifestly be enough to make 
the contract if the declarer has nothing 
else. That this standard is seldom or 
never reached by the dummy, (who 
doubled), when laid down, goes without 
saying. The doubler, if he thinks at all, 
must be hoping to find his partner with 
a suit of five cards and two or three 
sure tricks somewhere. In other words, 
these doubles seem based on the assump- 
tion that the no-trumper is a_ bluff. 
Then why not penalize it for a few hun- 
dred? 

This fault is magnified when it is the 
third or fourth hand that doubles, after 
the dealer, or both dealer and second 
hand, have passed. This is practically 
asking a partner who has nothing to 
show to look through his hand again 
and produce three or four sure tricks. 
Here is a deal that illustrates the situa- 
tion in both its aspects, combining the 
error of bidding no trumps third hand, 
when the dealer has no bid, with the 
opponent’s error of doubling, although 
a partner has also passed without 4 

id. 


A 
K 
A 
832 


8 
J 63 
J 106 


BOS 














Z and A both passed, but Y bid no- 
trump. The correct bid is a diamond, 
indicating a lead in case B gets the 
contract. Y can make the odd in dia- 
monds if left to play it. If B_ bids 
anything, he will be set. As to Y’s no- 
trumper, five tricks is a liberal estimate 
of its limit. To make his contract he 
must find two sure tricks in Z’s hand, 
and four of them if he is to go game, 
yet Z had no bid! 

B doubled Y’s no-trumper. This is 
the other error, by the opponent. A has 
passed up the best possible opportunity 
to make a free bid, showing he has 
nothing that promises even two tricks, 
yet he is asked to produce enough to 
make at least two by cards. 

Had B taken advantage of Y’s error 
and said nothing, Z would have taken 
out the no-trumper with a.two-heart 
bid and been set. As it was, he waited 
for A’s answer to B’s double, which 
was two clubs. When Y passed, B 
thought there was as good a chance for 
game at no trumps as for two or three 
odd at clubs, so he bid two no-trumps, 
and was set. Had he left A to play it at 
clubs, that contract would have been set. 





MARC. 
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Reduce Your Flesh 





You can quickly dissolve superfluous flesh easily 
and with safety wherever desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s famous medicated 
reducing RUDber Garments 


Cover Entire Body - 
Bs. . 


or Any Part Fe 


For Men and Women 





Endorsed by leading physicians 
and worn by society everywhere. 





BUST REDUCER » BRASSIERE 





Price $5.50 Price $6.50 
ey se Send for Free Illustrated Booklet NECK yoy laa 


Dr. JEANNE A. WALTER, 353 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


(Billings Bldg., 4th Floor) (Entrance on 34th Street, 3rd Door East) 
Philadelphia Representative: Miss Mary Kammerer, 1029 Walnut St. 





Pacific Coast Representative: Adele Millar Co., 345 Stockton St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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COLONEL 


ROOSEVELT’S 


LAST 
EDITORIAL 


on which he corrected proofs 


Saturday, January 4th, will 
be published in the March 
issue of the Metropolitan 
Magazine. It is his last 
message to his countrymen 
and breathes the stalwart 
Americanism of the great 
leader. 


The March Metropolitan will be a not- 


able magazine for the Colonel’s 
many admirers. In addition to 
containing his last editorial a large 
page size portrait of Colonel Roose- 
velt, the one he liked best, in rotary- 
gravure, ready for framing, will 
be included. Another feature also 
handsomely reproduced in gravure 
will be the Colonel’s famous Metro- 
politan editorial “The Great Ad- 
venture,” which has taken its place 
in American literature with Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg speech. The 
Editor of the Metropolitan contrib- 
utes an interesting and intimate 
appreciation of the great part the 
Colonel took in crystallizing 
America’s fighting spirit in the last 
history making years of his life. 


METROPOLITAN 


For March 


On the newsstands February 15th 


If you are not conveniently located for news- 


stand purchase send 25c to the Metro- 
politan Magazine, New York, and a copy 
of the March issue will be mailed you 
postpaid. 


























Ruenos Aires 


Quality the finest— 
regardless of price. 
ne earung-powe R, the 
fongest—that’s 


Gonuine 
Lop Material, 


used on cars that bring the 
highest prices. These are same 
of the cars which use » Fete: 


ee eee ce 
sate as 6 quip 


proof of the pudding in a 
nutshell. 





PIERCE ARROW WHITE 
MARMON COLE 
SCRIPPS BOOTH 

MERCER REO SIX 
COLUMBIA CADILLAC 
LOCOMOBILE PREMIER 
CHALMERS HUDSON 


Look for Pantasote label inside the top 
—it protects you against substitution 
which is not uncommon. 


The Pantasote Company 
Bowling Green Building 
Mew York 








VANITY FAIR 


Italian Daredevils 


(Continued from page 34) 


Giolitti’s active, and extremely power- 
ful, anti-war party. 

But D’Annunzio has never ridden the 
tin dolphin;—neither has Luigi Rizzo, 
another brave sailor who has made him- 
self the idol of his country, and who 
was also one of the thirty who believed 
that they were offering their lives to 
their country that night when they went 
to Buccari Bay. Rizzo besides, had led 
many daring raids to Pola, to Trieste, 
and to the Tagliamento River. 


All Europe was ringing with the 
story of the latest astounding ex- 
ploit of Rizzo, when I looked one day 
last summer into the smiling boyish 
face of my chance companion on the 
Padua-Venice train, and then, as one 
always does in Italy, glanced to see 
what his decorations were. I knew at 
once that it was Luigi Rizzo of Milazza, 
as he had attached to his valor-medal 
ribbon, a little gold star. They usually 
only award the gold valor-medals in 
Italy to men after death, when they 
have died doing some exceptionally 
brave and useful act. Rizzo by all 
rights should have been dead, so they 
gave him his gold medal just the same, 
though he had come through untouched. 
He had been cruising with two small 
motor-boats, had come across the ene- 
my cruising in the open sea, had at- 
tacked a whole fleet of Austrian cruisers, 
dashing through the circling cordon of 
a dozen protecting destroyers, had sunk 
the largest man-of-war in the Austrian 
navy, had successfully dropped a float- 
ing mine that destroyed a pursuing de- 
stroyer, and once more had returned 
safely to port. 

I found him a modest, pleasant sailor 
man, with that splendid simplicity one 
is so apt to find in the man of the sea. 
But I’m forgetting the tin dolphin and 
the story of another Italian hero. 


THE tin dolphin, though an engine of 
war, didn’t spring fully conceived 
from the brain of a Henry Ford, like 
the baby submarine, nor was it created 
like the perfect Liberty engine in a 
fortnight by some all-wise engineers 
locked up in a hotel suite. It was just 
the modification of a Whitehead tor- 
pedo with the usual engine run by com- 
pressed air, put through a severe, course 
of training like any crazy buckjumping 
broncho at a round-up. A year ago 
they experimented with torpedoes in 
the harbor of Valona, in Albania, and 
Captain Cassano, who tried to tame 
the tin dolphin there, told me that the 
beast would always start with a wild 
rush and leave him to swim in the sum- 
mery waters of the Adriatic. Some- 
thing had to be done, however, for the 
exploits of Rizzo, of D’Annunzio and 
of the other dashing naval officers had 
led the enemy to so surround himself 
with submarine nets, and to so bar the 
entrance to his ports with booms, that 
nothing in the way of motor-launches 
could hope to get through. Hence the 
idea of a Whitehead torpedo with a 
man on its back to guide it into the 
Austrian harbor, to find a gap in the 
obstacles for it, to make it dive, under 
a net or a boom if no other opening 
could be found, to make it lie motion- 
less with only its rider’s head above 
water if a searchlight was turned toward 
it, and finally to enable its rider to float 
in his modified diving suit at a safe 
distance while it made its last dash at 
the enemy. 

It was Colonel Rossetti who finally 
succeeded in modifying the torpedo so 
that its engine speed could be cut down 
at will by a valve projecting from its 
miniature deck, to a safe and conveni- 
ent rate,—so that the rider need not 
be washed from his detachable seat on 
the back of his submerged mechanical 
fish, and so the propeller would not 


stir up a tell-tale wake in the phos- 
phorescent waters, and who so arranged 
the controlling gear that he could steer 
the fish from his seat, and could rise or 
sink by controlling the ballast tanks. 


QE dark night late in October just 

before the Austrians gavé in, Col- 
onel F. Rossetti, of the Naval Engi- 
neers, with Captain Paolucci, of the 
Italian Medical Corps, as a companion, 
said farewell to ‘his friends who had 
brought: him in a motor boat, and had 
towed the dolphin to the entrance to 
the harbor of Pola inside of which lay, 
this time safely guarded, Austria’s re- 
maining large battleship. They then 
started to work their way inside the 
mole and through or under the floating 
or submerged obstructions. It took 
courage and skill to find in the dark- 
ness the opening in the mole, but after 
an hour and a quarter they found their 
way inside. 

The first set of obstructions they en- 
countered just inside the entrance for- 
tunately had no submerged net so the 
dolphin passed under while its riders 
climbed over it. Then they turned 
back along the inside of the mole and, 
submerged as they were, with their 
heads only above water, passed right 
by the watching sentinel. They headed 
toward the inner harbor, only to find 
a triple set of floating and submerged 
barriers. The meshes of the nets were 
so coarse that the dolphin wriggled his 
way through with the help of much 
pushing by the two men. By this time 
they had been struggling along for near- 
ly five hours, and the pressure of the 
compressed air that drove the dolphin’s 
engine was getting low. However, the 
way was now clear up to the farthest 
battleship, which they knew from the 
observations of an airman was the Viri- 
bus Unitis, the last of the dreadnaughts 
still left afloat. 

Colonel Rossetti, when he got within 
a hundred yards of his prey, stopped the 
craft, untied a floating mine, left the 
Whitehead torpedo and swimming and 
pushing the floating mine before him, 
reached the side of the vessel. An ordi- 


nary magnet on the mine held it against 


the side of the ship and he regulated 
the clockwork that set off the mine so 
as to run about an hour. It was getting 
toward morning and the searchlights 
were beginning to play their light on 
the strange craft, so that the two men 
no longer dared risk being shot at on 
the back of their tin fish which carried 
an explosive charge of its own. They 
set it adrift, opened its bilgecocks so it 
would float away and sink after a while, 
and would automatically explode as it 
was built to do, hoping that it would 
go off near enough to one of the other 
men-of-war to damage or sink it, and 
it is believed to have done so.. The two 
men got away from their strange craft 
just in time to be able to say a mo- 
ment later when they were picked up 
by a patrolling motor-boat, that they 
had dropped from the clouds in an 
airplane. 


ON board the Viribus Unitis, where 
they were taken, their waterproof 
suits were stripped from them, and their 
Italian uniforms showed that they were 
entitled to the privileges of prisoners of 
war. When taken before the commander 
of the ship they told him that his ship 
was doomed and would blow up in a 
few minutes. The commander fortu- 
nately believed them, and at once dr- 
dered his crew to leave the ship, which 
some did by swimming and some in 
crowded boats. And then, even before 
the commander himself, who stayed till 
last, had left the ship, the explosion 
came and the last of the fine fleet of 
new dreadnaughts, with which Austria 
started, sank to the bottom. 
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—————- (Illustration from The House Beautiful) aici) 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Does not this attractive little cottage make 
you eager to begin the building of your house 
as soon as you cane 


Your Neighbors Envy You 


Perhaps the plans for your house are rather nebulous 
just yet,—you may know you want a friendly comfort- 
able sort of a house with windows leading onto a brick 
terrace,—that you do want a sun room,—yes, and plenty 
of closets, and a nicely arranged room and bath for the 
maid so that you can keep one while your neighbors 
envy you,—yes, you do know more or less the kind of 
a house you are going to build some day. 


“‘More’’ not the ‘‘Less’’ 


But, be sure when you are actually ready to build that 
your knowledge leans heavily toward the “more” rather 
than toward the “less” 


The Successful House 
of the Country 


Why not begin now to look over the successful houses 
of the country,—see what kinds of material have lent 
themselves best to the different types—find out the ad- 
vantage of one flooring over another,—the most con- 
venient type of door for the garage. 


A Fascinating Game 


There are a thousand and one details to be considered 
and there is no more fascinating game than to plan the 
building and furnishing of one’s house to the best ad- 
vantage. 


Safeguard Yourself 
Against Disappointment 

If you are going to build or remodel, if you are going 
to refurnish the living room, if you are going to have a 
fruit, vegetable or flower garden,—if you are going to 
do anything great or small to enrich your pleasure in life 
through the medium of your house and grounds, safe- 
guard yourself from disappointment by subscribing first 


to 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
Special Offer: | Five Months for $1.00 
Regular rate $3.00 a year 25c. a copy 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 3-1-’19-V.F. 


41 Mount Vernon St., Boston. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.00* for a five months’ subscription. 
$3.00** for a fifteen months’ subscription to The House Beautiful. 
RRR eget se tets gcse ahajess eacoees aivials in vun ce alersiea ew wt etee 
BRR aise eee nes oletel Waste is catenin iNew aioe ie le B/S ale wa as es ara eae 
ROMs ik pu eG ansee4.cesaiss ees PEDIC acc cv.e se vets cases 


* Foreign postage 45c extra. Canadian postage 20c extra. 
** Foreign postage $1.25 extra. Canadian postage 65c extra. 











Reporting the 
World’s 
Biggest Year 


When January first came around 
nearly everybody felt that 1919 very 
likely would be the biggest year this 
world had ever seen. And so far 1919 
hasn’t disappointed us. 


Also, when January first came around 
we pulled our belts a little bit tighter, 
rolled up our sleeves and resolved that 
Collier’s would report the stupendous 
events of this stupendous year com- 
pletely, clearly and open-mindedly; 
that we would secure the writers best 
able to do our work; that we would 
continue to publish a.really vital Amer- 
ican paper. 


And so far we haven’t disappointed 
our readers or ourselves. 


Collier’s readers view the present 
(and envisage the future) through the 
eyes of such forceful and enthralling 
writers as Mark Sullivan, James Hop- 
per, Arthur Ruhl, James B. Connolly, 
Samuel Hopkins Adams, Lucian Cary, 
Edward Hungerford, Dorothy Can- 
field—a veritable course in current 
history interestingly done. 


But fact and logic are always tact and 
logic, and so in each issue we mix the 
kindly leaven of real American humor 
and fiction from such authors as Hol- 
worthy Hall, H. C. Witwer, Sax 
Rohmer, Edna Ferber, Frank Condon, 
‘Oscar Graeve. 


Collier’s is interesting because it is 
vitally alive. 


Collier’s 


More than a million a week 
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Called SAMPLER. because 


in olden times samplers showed the best in 
needlework and design. This modern Sampler 
shows the best in chocolates and confections. 
Selections fromten different Whit- 
man packages, which may be had 
separately, if you wish. Distribu- 

ted direct to our sales eagencies 
everywhere—usually the best drug 
stores 

STEPHEN F.WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A, 


Makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
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THE JACKET SKETCHED IS ONE OF 
A NUMBER OF NEW IDEAS WHICH 
FINCHLEY PRESENTS FOR SPRING. 
THE POCKETS HAVE AN ENGAGING 
UPWARD SWING, THE LAPELS ARE 
LOW SET AND WELL CUT AND THE 
STRAIGHT-UP, ENGLISH SHOULDERS 
ARE SPLENDIDLY BALANCED. 


$50 


CUSTOM FINISH WITHOUT 
THE ANNOYANCE OF A TRY-ON 


READY -T0O-PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 


Style Brochure Mailed on Request 


IFINCIILIEY 


5 West 46th Street 
NEW YORK 
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VANITY FAIR 


Plot 


Rules Governing Success in Fiction Writing 


By STEPHEN HAWEIS 


EARS ago, in the Latin Quarter of 

Paris, I knew an estimable pauper 

who was convinced that the pub- 
lishers would buy short stories if he 
could only get the plots right. 

Upon a time I learned that he had 
left Paris in disgust and I thought no 
more about him. 

Imagine my surprise when I met him, 
a few years later, in New York, smartly 
dressed and smoking a long, gold- 
banded cigar with the air of a man who 
has another one in his pocket. I asked 
him, at once, what the secret was. He 
said that he had written a number of 
passionate but respectable stories for 
the American magazines which he 
begged me mot to read, as he really 
valued my esteem. 

“All you have to do,” he said, “is to 
read the magazines for a month or so 
and get the sweet and ducky hunch on 
the love idea and start right in, but 
you'll never do it,” he added softly, “it 
is impossible to produce the things that 
don’t matter if you are sincere about 
the things that do: you are hopelessly 
infected with a desire for truth in art 
and that is fatal to success.” 

I denied the soft impeachment and 
asked him for more details. 


‘*rINHE art of writing,” he said, “con- 

sists in knowing what to leave in 
the ink pot. I can do it pretty well now 
—after much tribulation. I feel it my 
duty to pass on to you the secret which 
it cost me so much sorrow to acquire. 
Whereas, aforetime, I used to para- 
phrase, more or less skillfully, my own 
affaires de coeur, or those of my trusting 
companions, I began one day to write 
the love episodes of those maidens who 
exist only on the covers of the fiction 
magazines, adjusting the probabilities 
of my situations in exact ratio to their 
relation to real, female girls. There 
you have the secret in a nutshell! I 
practiced it, and the boodle came rolling 
in at such a pace that I now keep the 
best motor on Long Island. Yes, I have 
learned much about the ladies. For 
one thing, I have learned that no wo- 
man gives up her secret heart unless her 
swain holds her by the face and reads 
it in the depths of her eyes., It is the 
same with the magazine cover: hold it 
by the face and gaze attentively into the 
shallows, you will see presently that she 
is wholly unlike a real, live girl. If 
you doubt it kiss her tenderly upon her 
curved and somewhat too red lips, you 
will find that even the impression is 
different. In the language of Secular 
Science, ‘she will not react normally to 
any of the usual stimuli. Her whole 
outlook on life is as different from that 
of the girls you know as is her appear- 
ance. 

“But just as she is exactly ‘what girls 
think and hope they look like, so does 
she think and feel what nine out of ten 
girls think they love most in life. Try 
it. Any back number will do. You will 
perceive that she loves her mother and 
sisters devotedly, and that no thought 
of love ever troubled the cavity be- 
neath those sunny curls until He came 
into her life—and it is better to intro- 
duce Him with an accident so that her 
motherly instincts may be aroused first, 
and she may begin to love him without 
her knowing it. She mustn’t know it 
and, above all, he mustn’t know it or 
she would die of shame.” 


“6 HE does not care for money or po- 
sition, she only wants to be loved 
for herself alone. She will get to know 
the hero and become engaged to him 
without knowing anything about him 


at all, perfectly confident that he has 
never been as other men are. She 
knows vagpely what the other men are. 
And, one day someone hands it to her 
that He was as other men was, and 
even more so, and she makes up her 
mind that her mother’s idea, so popular 
thirty years ago, that it is a good thing 
to reform a man with the help of the 
undying love of a Pure Woman is 
shucks, so she gives him back his ring 
asserting that she could never ‘marry 
a man she could not be proud of,’ while 
the man blurts out, bewildered by her 
sudden scorn, that in fact he isn’t as 
other men is, and that it was only for a 
short time when he despaired of ever 
meeting her and that his evil compan- 
ions drank far more than he did and 
that if he appears to know some of 
them now it is. only because he hopes 
to reform them. Would she have him 
go back on a friend? He loves Honor 
more, by a short head, and tells her 
sadly that he will go now but will al- 
ways be ready when she calls him; 
that he will spend the rest of Eternity 
waiting for her faint silver whistle to 
blow. Till then, she will hear no more 
of him. He makes the point perfectly 
clear and she thoroughly understands 
it. In fact, it is understanding this so 
clearly that makes her lips curl. 


“S HE redoubles her efforts in the par- 

ish and becomes gentler and appre- 
ciably sweeter to her little brothers and 
sisters, je pense pas, as they say in 
England. It is pretty hard to swallow 
after a normal experience of a love- 
sick sister, but the public demands it. 
From the light-hearted girl that she was 
she has become a noble woman—of a 
peculiarly hateful breed, in real life. She 
cannot understand why He never comes 
to her for she knows he is still hanging 
around, from the reports she _ gets 
through her social service work. 

“He does a good deal of that too, and 
employs an office boy with a heavy 
basket of provisions for the poor. When 
they meet, in the home of the poorest 
family in New York, he makes per- 
fectly obvious advances to her, but she 
gives him clearly to understand that she 
is absolutely fed up with him. 

“She has only just put this over when 
she runs around the corner and dissolves 
in tears, being fully persuaded that he 
does not care for her any more, though 
what she expects the poor chap to do, 
more than he has done, is a mystery to 
me. 


“G°: the insufferable couple waste as 
much—or as little time after this as 
you have material to fill up with—until 
she makes some excuse to show that she 
wants him back. . It makes one feel 
rather ill to think that two people who 
know one another well enough to have 
been engaged, are unable to make them- 
selves understood with regard to the 
essential bond of love that exists be- 
tween them, but he is, of course, too 
reserved and she has too much self- 
respect. Isn’t it quite a mystery how 
that sort of people get propagated at 
all? 

“But so it must be, until the very last 
page, which makes it plain that all will 
come right and then, at last, we hear 
the cheery scratch of the Registrar’s 
pen. And everybody must be surprised, 
of course! Write around this, the in- 
fallible plot, my dear chap, and no 
fiction editor in the United States will 
have the courage to refuse it. That 1s 
why so many really scrupulous literary 
men are forced to eat at Child’s. Me? 
No indeed, I eat at the Ritz.” 
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Sunshine 
in Bran 


It is Nature’s laxative. 

It makes life sunnier by 
helping one keep well. 

Everybody needs it, be- 
cause fine foods clog. Most 
folks who omit it must take 
drugs, and doctors denounce 
that habit. 

One dish of Pettijohn’s 
supplies enough bran for a 
day. The food is delicious, 
the bran is concealed. Try 
it once a day for a week. See 
what it does for good cheer 
and for fitness. It will be 
a revelation. 


FPettijohns 


Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 

A breakfast dainty whose fla- 
7 flakes hide 25 per cent of 
ran. 





Also Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per 
cent fine Government Standard flour, 
25 per cent bran. Use like Graham 
flour in any recipe. (3016) 





















LISTERINE 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


Listerine has many other uses in the home: As an 

emergency dressing, for accidental wounds. As a 

wash, in the daily care of the mouth and teeth. As 

a deodorizing lotion and douche in matters of Per- 
sonal Hygiene. 
Manufactured only by 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., 





Why deplore Nature when 
CLUZELLE BROS. 
‘ can produce this 


CHEF D’G@UVRE 
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| Our Transformation “L’ INV IS- 
IBLE” made of superior nuturally 
wavy French hat, has captivated the 
feminine world, and though worn by 
i many, it is invisible to all. 

j Whether it be our transformation 
se switch, puffs or any other accessory 
for the hair, we assure absolute sat- 
isfaction in quality and workmanship. 

Our new Illustrated Booklet “F” 
just issued sent on request 


Massaging Hairdressing Hair Dyeing 
anicuring Scalp Treatment 


Write, phone or call for appointments 
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U. S. A. | 12-14 West 37th St., New York 


Telephone Greeley 4191-4192 call 
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By Sonia Serove 


Contains Mile. Serova’s orig- 
inal method of instruction for 
very young children and six 
Baby Dances. Price $5.00. 


VERONING VESTOFF 
Artist Imperial 
Russian auet 
seur 
Paviowa Stora so 


SONIA SEROVA 
Graduate Russian 


oo] and 
Wordsworth School 
London, England 








“NATURE DANCING” 
By Sonia Serova 


The text book to perfect nat- 
ural movement, 
Fundamental Exercises in 
Walking, Running, Leaping 
and Springing, Grecian Poses, 





cee ad 
VESTOFF SEROVA RUSSIAN SCHOOL 


of Interpretative - Classic and Nature Dancing, Inc. Five Interpretative Nature 
Studies. llustrated. Price 
26 East 46th St., (opposite the Ritz) NEW YORK $5.00. 
Telephone Vanderbilt 2399 “THE RUSSIAN 
Personal Instruction of IMPERIAL METHOD OF 


M. Veronine Vestoff and Mile. Sonia Serova 
Classes—Private Lessons 


SUMMER NORMAL COURSE 1919 


JUNE.and JULY 


TRAINING A DANCER” 
By Veronine Vestoff 


The Key to Aesthetic Danc- 
ing, containing Bar Exercises, 
Plastique Movements, Tech- 
nique of Dancing, Toe Ex- 
ercises with music and 120 














Booklet “C” descriptice of the School, awaits your inquiry photographs. Price $5.00. 
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Maker ear Gowns 


To Order 
A GOWN remodeled by me means a crea- 


tion that is up-to-date in every detail. 
REBUILD gowns successfully for out-of-town 
customers. 


Artistic Dresses, made to order only, for all 
occasions. Your materials accepted when desired. 


Perfect Prices 
Workmanship Reasonable 
11% WEST 37th ST.. NEW YORK 
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Cracef al ne Char ming ? Yes, her assurance of per- 


fect h 
freedom from self-consciousness. She is not MB * fet, pense Ug oh os 


- arms. Modesty demands that every woman remove superflous hair and 
X-Bazin provides the clean, comfortable, dainty, way. 


>. ; The Famous French Depilatory Powder 
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It dissolves the hair in five | minutes. When it 
is washed off, the skin is smooth and white. 
Repeated ed applications reduce the vitality of the 
a.ter rather than stimulate it. 50c and 
$1 ‘at drug and department stores—will mail 
direct on receipt of price. 75¢ and $1.50 

in Canada. 


HALL & RUCKEL, Inc. 232Washington St..N.Y. 
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The Million 


BF. Keith's | >a WU Qt er tise 


BROADWAY and 47th STREET, NEW YORK 


tape ]~=WAUDEVILLE tie wort 


LEADING THE WORLD 


Those who love distinction and luxury will find the appoint- 
ments of this theatre completely to their liking. In the bills 
presented there's a dash of everything worth while in theatri- 
cals. The best that the Opera, Dramatic, Comedy and Vaude- 
ville stages can offer, blended by experts in entertainment. 


DAILY MATINEES, 25c, 50c and Best Seats 75c. 
EVENINGS, 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00 and $1.50 
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NCE you see Croydon Clothes 
you'll immediately recognize 
that they are different from any 
other Ready for Service Clothing 
—pbut that they are identical with 


the finest custom tailoring. 


Croydon Garments are 


tailored by Hickey-Freeman. 


CROYDON LTD. 


7 EAST 44™ STREET 


Next to Delmonico’s 
NEW YORK 











. MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 





At this time we wish to call especial 
attention to our Custom Department. 


The complete assortment of Materials 
for Spring and Summer Clothing will 
be in stock by the end of February. 


Ready made Clothing 


Furnishings, Hats, Shoes, Leather Goods 


for Men & Boys 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


BOSTON SALES-OFFICES 
Tremont cor. Boriston Street 


NEWPORT SALES-OFFICES 
220 Berttevue AvENueE 
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Putting Over a Prima Donna 


Some Reflections on the Gentle Art of Press-Agenting 
By CLAIRE J. ROSS 


IFTH AVENUE has on gala attire; 

.. it is celebrating the return of one of 

New York’s fighting regiments. 
Crowds, happy, jolly crowds, are every- 
where. Throngs stand on the sidewalks 
and curbs awaiting the big parade. The 
street has been cleared. Traffic is not 
permitted; the busses, crowded with ex- 
citement-seekers from the Bronx, are 
ignominiously sent down town via Madi- 
son Avenue. 

Suddenly a bright blue limousine 
with a peacocked linen interior whizzes 
up Forty-second Street and down Fifth 
Avenue. It is a strange procedure, but 
then the little lady within, who simply 
smiles at the big policemen, is no other 
than Bianca Fenelli of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Only one man, undoubtedly a crab, 
asks why this is allowed and how Bianca 
reached this lonesome pinnacle of fame. 


This skeptic must be answered, though - 


it be a blow to those of us who like to 
think of our prima donna as soaring 
up, up, above the common crowd, grace- 
fully, easily, a kind of vocal Venus ris- 
ing in perfection from the sea. 


HE truth about Bianca Fenelli—the 

unvarnished, unromantic truth — is 
that she was properly merchandised. 
You shudder; think the word vulgar, 
when speaking of a highly sensitized 
temperamental woman, and that its only 
proper use is in connection with flannel 
nighties, pancake flour, baked beans, and 
vegetable soups. You are wrong: 
Madame is the article, her manager the 
capitalist, and her press agent the ad- 
vertising department. 

Fenelli came to this country a short 
time before America entered the war. 
Preceding her arrival there appeared in 
the newspapers touching accounts of 
how heartbroken all France was to lose 
its favorite-song bird. Bianca, we were 
told, was only relinquished because the 
attention of this nation was somewhat 
distracted by bombs that were being 
dropped by vulgar air birds. 

Photographs accompanied these tales 
of woe—not of war-stricken France, but 
of Madame; Madame with little on; 
Madame with many clothes—her fa- 
mous chinchilla coat—Madame as a 
Spanish beauty; Madame with the 
crowned heads of Europe—they had 
heads at the time—and Madame in do- 
mestic groups with the one child by 


her first husband and the two by her 
second. 

Is it a cause for wonderment that 
when Bianca Fenelli finally landed, re- 
porters representing the biggest circula- 
tions were at the dock? ‘ 

Madame dressed in the manner of 
the hunt and carrying a monkey headed 
cane, everything else had been tried, 
graciously granted an interview. She 
was Italian by birth, but had received 
her education in France. She was a 
pupil of Jean De Reszke (his favorite 
pupil). She was the idol of the Parisian 
public. Thousands of men had loved 
her. Her first husband was Fenelli, a 
singer like herself, but a man of temper, 
temperament, and temperature. Her 
second husband was Count Henri de 
Trouville, a scion of the great French 
family, a good man, but so jealous, 
jealous of her own mother. Would 
there be a third? Well she wasn’t men- 
tioning any names but— 


Fy then, after Bianca’s shattered 
nerves had recoved from the strain 
of a submarine-threatened voyage, came 
the great event, her début as Aida at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Bianca 
Fenelli, her manager, and her press agent 
were not the only ones concerned this 
epoch-making evening. 

Other people, not in back of the 
scenes, but scattered through the audi- 
ence, from parquet to roof, had well 
defined duties in connection with the 
launching of the incomparable diva. 
Her applause, even as her flowers, had 
been rented. Bianca’s manager knew 
that for $100 he could obtain applause 
piano; that $200 would bring applause 
fortissimo, and that for $500 he could 
buy applause Caruso, crescendo, uproari. 
This wise, experienced man‘ had gone 
the limit. The claque, with its spark- 
ling Italian music-loving eyes focused on 
its leader, gave Fenelli a rousing wel- 
come upon her first entrance and showed 
due appreciation after all her arias. 


(THE morning papers told of Bianca 
Fenelli’s great success. Fenelli, the 
adorable, the graceful, the youthful, 
Fenelli sweet twenty-one (after more 
than a quarter of a century’s devotion 
to art) had arrived. One critic, appar- 
ently a very old man, said that she re- 
minded him of Stolz for whom Verdi 
created “Aide.” (Continued on page 102) 
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Maternity 


For over eighteen years Lane Bryant has 
been the world’s largest makers of stylish 








Ve fine quality 
AILsitk Crepe de 


a 75. 
If impossible to 
visit our_stores 
in New York, 
Chicago, San 
Francisco, 


Address 


Lane B 





apparel for mater- 
nity wear. For over 
4) eighteen Years our 
aN designers have stud- 
r..\ fed and experiment- 
"\ ed and perfected: 
styles for 
Expectant 
Mothers 


-~ \ The benefit of all 
es. this study and 
* experiment may now 
&* be yours. 


, Lane Bryant mater- 
) nity clothes will en- 
s; able you to dress 
©; stylishly during the 
4 maternity period, 
/ They are cleverly 
designed to conceal 
e the maternity condi- 
f; tion. They look right, 
», fit right and feel 
} right at al! stages of 
, the maternity period. 
| They may be worn 
“| without remaking 
after baby’s birth. 
Coats $19.75 to ty 00 
Dresses 17.85 to 5.00 
Sults 22.75 to 87, 75 
Walsts 3.95 to = 4 
Skirts 6.95 to 
Corsets 3.95 to 12: 5D 


_ Style Book 



































The BILTMORE 





Where the social life 
of New York centers 
by day and evening 


CLOSE 
TO ALL THEATRES 
AND SHOPS 











=> Cuticura 





ULE. 
Bangi each free of ‘‘Guticura, B, Boston 


Promotes 


Hair Health 


\ 
H Loan % Ofatmens | 35 50 Talcum 25. 
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Information 
. See any issue of 
House & 
Garden 


/) 19 W. 44th St. 
/ New York 
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A Serious Publication 
with a Penchant 
for the Humorous 


Collier’s publishes almost every 
week an article by Mark Sullivan 
on the gravest questions of the day 
—The League of Nations, Indus- 
trial Unrest, Feeding Germany,— 
and yet it illustrates them with F. 
G. Cooper’s grotesque cartoons. 


Collier’s gives to its readers a 
very complete idea of the future of 
the merchant marine and what it 
means to America —and yet it 
slips into the same issue an article 
by F. P. A. or Robert Benchley— 
keen in satire but light in touch. 


Collier’s publishes a grim tale 
of a convict colony by John Rus- 
sell but in the same issue it bal- 
ances the scale with one of H. C. 
Witwer’s jolly stories of Ed Har- 
mon, the great left-hander or one 
of Holworthy Hall’s frivolous 
tales. 


And it is this sense of. propor- 
tion,—a blend of the grave and 
the gay—that makes every issue 
of Collier’s worth reading. 


Collier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


More than a million a week 
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VERVE: The JOURNAL of 
ROBERT DeCAMP LELA®*, 


CLEVER, VIVID, STACC 40 


$1 each quarterly iss. 
at the better booksh. « 
Details on applica’ on 


| THE POETRY-DRAMA COMPANY 
Publishers E 
BOSTON MASS & 











Nadine 
Face Powder 
(In Green Boxes Only) 








Keeps The ee 
Beautiful 


Soft and velvety. 
~ Money back if not en- 
tircly pleased. Nadine is pure and 
harmless. Adheres. until washed off. 
Prevents sunburn and return of discol- 
orations. A million delighted users 
ag its value, Popular tints: Flesh, 
ink, Brunette, White. 50c. by toilet 
counters or mail. Dept. V.F. 
National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U. S. A. 







































THE CLEANEST TASTE 
IN THE WORLD 


Exquisite mouth clean- 
liness, so essential to 
health and person- 
al charm is as- 
sured by the 
regular Keeps 
daily teeth clean 
and beautifully 
polished, preserv- 
ing the enamel with 
its natural color. 

30c and 60c at your Druggist 
THE ANTIDOLOR MFG. CO. 
200 Main St., Springville, N. Y. 
SEND SAMPLE TUBE FREE 
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Once it was a Scotch mys- 
tery! 

Now it’s a 
Mist”! 

We showed the Scot a 
trick in weaving his chev- 
iots so they could be rain- 
proofed. 

A gentleman’s overcoat 
of the handsomest sort. 

Hobnobs even with the 
dressier coats we make for 
evening wear. 

Medium and heavy 
weights. 

All-wool of course. +All 
our Clothes are. 


*Registered Trademark. 


*“Scotch 


Silk shirts. 

*“Shire” collars — all 
linen where the wear comes. 

*“Composite” derbies— 
conform without “conform- 
ing.” 

*“Pedestrian” shoes—the 
last, which according to 
orthopedic surgeons, “85 
out of every 100 men can 
and should wear.” 

Sporting Goods — golf 
hose, golf clubs, golf shoes. 
Implements and things to 
wear for every outdoor 
sport. 


Special “Shopping Service” 


for orders by mail. 


Write for samples. 


RoGERS PEET COMPANY 


Broadway Broadway 
at 13th St. “Four at 34th St. 
Convenient 
Broadway Corners” Fifth Ave. 
at Warren at 41st St. 


NEW YORK CITY 








Putting Over a Prima Donna. 


(Continued from page 100) 


Another remarked that Radames and 
the rest of the cast were entirely su- 
perfluous. All agreed upon the remark- 
able, pure, limpid sweetness of her high 
tones and the flexibility of her vocal 
organ. 

Columns were devoted to tales about 
her salary. In this particular, Fenelli 
is not different from other prima donnas. 
The salary of every prima donna is a 
four-dimensional affair. There is the 
price she thinks she ought to get, so 
large that it sounds like a war loan. 
There is the amount, almost as great, 
that we are led to believe that’she gets. 
There is the salary she actually receives, 
and hundreds of dollars below this is 
the stipend she is really worth. 


UT to return to Bianca Fenelli. Not 
only was the public fascinated by 
her salary, real or otherwise, but its 
appetite was piqued—not satiated—by 


shown working at her Puretone piano 
(without which her concerts would be 
a failure) ; she must be posed in gowns 
of lusterite silk (its colors never fade), 
she must be seen knitting for the 
soldiers with Heatherette wool; and 
she must be snapped ‘preparing a 
two-minute dessert, for a dinner party 
of twenty-five, out of a ten-cent pack- 
age of House-Wives Jam-O. As testi- 
monial letters, famous for their origi- 
nality, accompany these pictures, Fen- 
elli’s. overwhelming literary activities 
may be guessed at. 


Not only has Bianca Fenelli’s face 
and figure been made familiar in 
every corner of the United States, but 
her voice is known to all; the inde- 
fatigable Fenelli makes records. The 
Liberty Phonograph Company buys 
pages in every news organ to show 
Bianca listening and marveling at her 





“She must be seen knitting for the soldiers” 


frequent allusions to an affair with a 
steel magnate. All was serene, she was 
the most vital topic of the day, when 
America joined the Allies. Then, alas, 
Fenelli was no longer important enough 
for the first page. What was her press 
agent to do? Simple are solutions to 
such resourceful, inventive minds. Fen- 
elli must become the greatest patriot in 
the world. 

Accordingly, Bianca took up her stand 
at the Forty-second Street Library. Here 
she could be found whenever a great 
drive was on, making speeches, singing, 
selling bonds, bestowing her kiss of 
gratitude upon the bald pate of every 
$100,000 purchaser. She took part in 
huge war benefits at the Hippodrome. 

If the alluring Fenelli was neither in 
front of the library nor at the Hippo- 
drome, she was visiting one of the big 
camps around New York. In manner 
psychic, camera men learned of these 
little trips; they invariably happened 
upon Bianca just as she was entertain- 
ing a thousand or more of the boys. 
Bianca always moved the army to tears 
by singing that latest classic, “My Sweet 
Louis is a Soldier,”—Hunter and Chase, 
Publishers. 

Why this ditty? Because Bianca’s 
picture (autographed, “To Hunier and 
Chase in appreciation of this wonderful 
song”) graces every copy. Yes, after 
her initial success, Bianca Fenelli be- 
came one of America’s foremost en- 
dorsers. There were and are thousands 
of commodities crying for her discrimi- 
nating approval. This means hours at 
her photographers; Bianca must be 


own high tones. The people who in- 
habit the wilds that Madame cannot 
penetrate on her concert tours, before 
and after her opera season, need not be 
cheated. A pink seal record, a needle, 
and a fifteen-dollar machine will give 
them a perfect re-creation of Bianca 
Fenelli’s glorious vocal organ. 

If, however, they are so blasé that 
they cannot spend an entire evening 
listening to Madame’s records, they can 
go to the movies and see the great diva. 
Fenelli is not only one of our finest 
dramatic sopranos, but she is our most 
emotional actress. Of course, the mo- 
tion picture companies had a hard time 
persuading Fenelli that this would not 
cheapen her art. She finally succumbed 
to a million-dollar contract. One must 
have a little pocket money and then, 
too, she finds it a delightful change in 
the summer time. 

Bianca, or is it her manager, uses 
great discretion in the selection of her 
scenarios. She has given the multitude 
who cannot afford Metropolitan Opera 
House prices a movie version of her 
Aida. She is now working on a pic- 
ture that will show in most intimate 
detail her early life, temptations, strug- 
gles and final triumphs. 


Now it isn’t any of our affair—we 
weren’t asked—but some of us 
think that there is another person to 
whom the struggle-reel should be dedi- 
cated. This master mind ever present, 
but never visible—a living proof of the 
Deep Purple—is Bianca Fenelli’s press 
agent. 
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Decorative Furniture 


The charm of painted furni- 
ture is dependent upon its har- 
mony with special schemes. 
Danersk Furniture is finished 
to order in the color scheme 
desired. 

Quaint cupboards, luxurious 
upholstered pieces, English 
dining sets of distinguished 
character. Many lovely bed- 
room designs with new color- 
ings. 

A permanent record insures 
opportunity for future addi- 
tions. 

Consultation and advice re- 
garding interiors. 

Send plans of single rooms 
or entire house. 

Send for Valuable Catalog, “G-3.” 
CALL AT OUR SALESROOMS 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH 
CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street, New York 


First Door West of Fifth Avenue---4th Floor 

















MAGDA CREAM 


Softens, beautifies and 
Preserves the Skin 


Smooths out incipient 
lines and Feeds 
Wasted Tissues 


A Nightly Magda 
Massage Makes for 
Elasticity which is 
the Secret of Beauty 





The Beautiful Japanese 


JAR ILLUSTRATED 75¢ 
OPAL JARS 50c 
THEATRICAL TINS $1.00 
DRUGGISTS OR DIRECT 


Send 25c For A Very 
Generous Trial Package 


FRED C. KEELING & CO. 
ROCKFORD, ILLS. 
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Does Your Mirror Reflect Yough? 





Youthful Beauty 
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i To-day is the day of Perpetual Youth— 

Pe in appearance at least. F or Any Woman 
a Youthful appearance cannot be maintained if one’s hair The secret of => 
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Eee A SAFE, SIMPLE, SURE PREPARATION their beau- 
at Dartmout Street that not only geome the hair to its — 
Appeals to the discriminating ee ee oe, have fact 
ffers a privacy and dignity ‘ F i & al lines, 
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It claims the distinction of 
being Boston’ daylighted hotel: 
it is open onall four sides to 
the sunlight. Its spacious’ 


All Shades, from Golden to Jet Black disfig- 
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For Sale and Applied by Leading Hairdressers, and by by age. 
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Close to the exclusive shop- 
ing district. 
wo blocks from Back Bay 
Stations. 
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| C. H. GREENLEAF CO., Proprietors markable 
E EVERETT B. RICH, Managing Director M , P Facial 
Hotel AJEStiC [f|| Exercises ~~ 
which remove lines, “crow's feet’ and 


COPELAND TOWNSEND : z wrinkles; fill up hollows; give roundness to 


scrawny necks; lift up sagg F corners of 
ddy 





: th th and clear up mu or sall 
Central Park West chine: without the use o coemetics, creams, 
at the 72nd St. Motor Gateway = massage, masks, plasters, straps, vibrator 
2 ogg or scsong or o —e Poe pe | 
= means. thryn t wi 
NEW YORK = show you coor tes vo ean daily with these 
= simple facial exercises will work wogders. 
A Hotel of Distinction This information is free to all who ask for it. 
For guests of Readers of this publication appreciate Results Guaranteed 
— the home atmosphere and refined en- ; Write for this FREE BOO K prhich tells 
Tariff in moderation  Vironment of the Majestic. Ee teckd mentioned toques and emogth- 
Near the center of interest—comfort- |_| | es# and beauty tothe skin. Write today. 
: KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 


ably distant from the area of confusion 








Suite 333 Garland Bldg. Chicago, Ill, 
































will attend “to all your shopping. Its corps of expert shop- 
pers will save you time, trouble and expense. Address 


Three slices of Basy Bread a day - - 
VANITY FAIR SHOPPING SERVICE, 19 West 44th St., New York City 


Reduces your weight in a natural way 

















2% What one woman says : 
E8811 |(‘The Music of the Hour] ||) “omen 


QB 
BUY" CASH Os IS NOW BEING FURNISHED BY Gentlemen :—Enclosed please 
heck s 
DIAMONDS — PEARLS EARL FULLER ak ot ae Hh nf yg 


took the five weeks’ course and Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, 











“ ‘ and J py : Tel. 8825 Bryant 1604 BROADWAY pn Rago! Bagged = Pes now recognized as the standard weight reducing ration. 
ALY Fskabes or. _ Shas yoo NY. Naw: Yack to reduce ten pounds more by | Basy Bread is not a medicine or drug, butea whole- 
- a the time the fifteen weeks are some and delicious food, scientifically prepared. 














up. I think the Basy Bread By simply eating three slices of Basy Bread a day, thousands 
is the best ever. Kindly send of people have regained their normal weight. No dieting. No 


e 
prs =———4 Costume Design DeLuxe|}) i tales ger ti Selcine "No sit wren 


You will be very much interested in the Basy Booklet, which 


ag With P. CLEM- Mrs. G. = i. is an authoritative-statement on Obesity, its cause and cure. 

















ENT BROWN, Lake Po Write for your copy today. 


fai" cr": ||| DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL FOODS CO. 37.2sewsedAysnzs | 
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Fashion Drawing 
Russian School of 

















and its Related 
Arts: Pattern 
Make and Model 
“Art in Dress”: 
Studio and By 
Mail Courses. 
“Made in France” 

















Way, Via 

age el D A N i I N G 
M M IMPORTING CO. New York Address GRADED CLASSES and private 
11 E, 45th ST., :: NEW YORK gore nate lessons for children, adults and 

ScottishRite Auditorium teachers, in Greek, Interpretive, 











National, Classic, Character and 
Toe Dancing. Personal instruc- 


tion by Mr. Chalif. 
MODERN DANCING in its latest 


forms can be learned in private 
lessons. Please send for catalog. 


Three beautiful ballrooms TO RENT 
for entertainments, weddings, recitals, 
balls, etc. 


163-165 WEST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Phone Columbus 4167 








Keep the Hair in Place 
5 Different Sizes- Stand 10% Packages Everywhere 


TUb WAIL DIN WS " Opposite Carnegie Hall 
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VANITY FAIR 





Copyright Life Pub. Co. 
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They Are Coming Back 


Where they can read LIFE each week in the home circle. 


¢ 
¢ 





o $1.13, Foreign 


¢ 
o Special 
Pd ffer 


as Enclosed 
¢ — find One Do 


i (Canadian 


ed lar 


$1.26). Send LIFE 
‘for three months to 





Are you of that home circleP If so you know what _.. 
America’s leading humorous paper means to everybody. _- 


Read J 








Several sample copies will be sent 
to any address on receipt of ten 
cents. 


@ ‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
¢ 
, 
¢ 
¢ 
: 
¢ 
¢ 
’ 
‘ 


¢ 


Open only to new subscribers; no subscriptions 
renewed at this rate. 


“ LIFE, 25 West 31st Street, New York 23 


” One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04.) 
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COATS and SUITS 


THE PICTURE ABOVE gives a peep into the charm of Kenyon 
styles. Upon request we will mail you a folder of the very latest 
models, with the name of the nearest Merchant who sells them. 


Te CREATION of rare and beautiful styles, in a large variety 
of the richest fabric colorings, comes naturally to the Master 
Artists and Designing Taileurs of the Kenyon Atelier. 


Wwex THE MOMENT comes to make your choice, especially 
if you have been promising yourself a Kenyon garment, add to 
your own good taste and judgment, that of our Master Taileurs. 


NEW YORK 


stu Avenue Buitpinc 


Ow save in the best shops of the United States and Canada, 
Kenyon coats, suits, dresses and raincoats may be distinctly 
recognized by a small label bearing our name. 


C. KENYON COMPANY, Inc. 2... 


{ Wholesale only } 


CONGRESS AND 


5TH AVE. AND 23RD St. NEW YORK FRANKLIN STREETS 



































HE Dual Valve Engine gives the 
Pierce-Arrow greatly increased 
power. This power means great 
potential speed—greater speed than 
any right-minded owner dare use. 
Our engineers strove for power—not 


speed. Power was sought because it 





means flexibility, and flexibility means 
riding comfort and satisfactory per 
formance. The greatest riding com- 
fort is when the gear is in high, 
because then is the engine most silent 
with least vibration. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE CAREY PRINTINGCO. Inc. 
New YorK 


